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INTRODUCTION. 



EnGLAirD and France started in a fiiir race for the 
magnificent prize of supremacy in America. The 
advantages and difficulties of each were much alike, but 
the systems by which tiiey improved those advantages 
and met those difficulties, #ere ^sentially different. 
New Prance was colonised by a government, New 
England by a people. In Canada the men of intellect, 
influence, and wealth, were only the agents of the 
mother countiy ; they ffilfilled, it is tru^ tlieir colonial 
duties with zeal and abiUty, bat they ever looked to 
France for honour and approbation, and longed for a 
return to her shores as their best reward : they were 
in the colony but not of it ; they strove vigorously to 
repel invasion, to improve agriculture, and to encourage 
commerce for the sake of France but not for Canada. 

The mass of the population of New France were 
descended firom settlers sent out within a short time 
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VI INTRODUCTIOK. 

after the first occupation of the country, and who were 
not selected for any peculiar qualifications. They were 
not led to emigrate from the spirit of adventure, 
disappointed ambition, or political discontent; by far 
the larger proportion lefl their native country under 
the pressure of extreme want or in blind obedience to 
the will of their superiors. They were then established 
in points best suited to the interests of France, not 
those beat suited to tbeir own. The physical condition 
of the humbler emigrant hower^ became better than 
that of his countrymen in the Old World ; the fertile 
Qoil repaid his labour with competence ; independence 
foateied self-reliance, and the unchecked range of forest 
and prairie inspired him with thoughts of freedom. 
But all these elevating tendencies were fatally counter- 
acted by the bli^ting influence of feudal organisatioD. 
Restrictions humiliating as well as injurious pressed 
upw the person and property of the Canadian. Every 
avenue to wealih and inSuenoe was closed to him and 
tfarown open to the t^dren of Old France. He saw 
whole tracts of the magnificent country lavished upon 
the favouritee and military followers of the court, and 
through corrupt or capricious influences the privilege 
of exclusive trade granted for the aggrandisement of 
strainers at his expense. 

France founded a state in Canada ; she established a 
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feudal and eocleeiafitical frftine-woric for the young 
naticH), and into that Procrustean bed the growth of 
population, and the proportions of aooiet^ were forced. 
The State fixed govemmentB at Montreal, Thrde Biven, 
and Quebec ; there towns arose : she divided the rich 
banks of the St. Lawrence and of the Biofaelieu into 
seigneuries ; there population spread : ahe placed posts 
on the lakes and rivers of the &r west ; there the 
fur-traders oongr^ated : she divided the land into 
diooesas and paivdiei^ and appointed bishops and 
curates ; a portion of all [ntiduce of the soil was 
exacted for their support : she sent out the people at 
her own coBt, and acknowledged no shadow of popular 
rights ; she organised the inhabitants by an unsparing 
conscriptim, and placed over them <^cera dther from 
the Old Country or from the bvoured class of Seigneurs : 
die grasped a monopoly oi every valuable production 
of the country, and yet forced upon it her own numa- 
&ctnre8 to the exclusion of all others : she squandered 
her resources and treasures on the colony, but violated 
all prindplee of justaoe in a vain endeavour to make 
that colony a source of wealth : she sent out the ablest 
and best of her officers to govern on the falsest and 
worst of systems : her energy absorbed all individu^ 
energy ; her perpetual and minute interference aspired 
to shape and direct all will and motiTe of her subjects. 
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The State was everything, the people nothing'. Finally, 
when the power of l^e State was broken by a foreign foe, 
there remained no power of the People to supply its place. 
On the day that the French armies ceased to resist, 
Canada was a peaceful province of British America. 
. A few years after the French Crown had founded a 
State in Canada, a handfol of Puritan refugees founded 
a People in New England. They bore with them from 
the Mother Country little beside a bitter hatred of the 
existing government^ and a stem resolve to perish or 
be free. One small vessel — ^the Mayflower — held them, 
their wives, their children, and their scanty stores. So 
ignorant were they of the country of their adoption, 
that they sought its shores in the depth of winter 
when nothing but a snowy desert met their sight. 
Dire hardships assailed them ; many sickened and died, 
but those who Uved still strove bravely. And bitter was 
their trial ; the scowling sky above their heads, the 
frozen earth under their feet, and sorest of all, deep in 
their strong hearts the unacknowledged love of that 
venerable land which they had abandoned for ever. 

But brighter times soon came ; the snowy desert 
changed into a fair scene of life and vegetation. The 
woods rang with the cheerful sound of the axe ; the 
fields were tilled hopefully, the harvest gathered grate- 
fully. Other vessels arrived bearing more settlers. 
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men for the most part like those who bad first landed 
Their numbers swelled to hundreds, thousands, teas of 
thoQBands. They formed themselTes into a community; 
they decreed laws, stem and quaint, but suited to their 
condition. They had neither rich nor poor ; they 
admitted of no superiority save in their own gloomy 
estimatd of merit ; they persecuted all foims of faith 
different from that which they themselves held^ and 
yet they would hare died rather than suffer the 
religious interference of others. Far from seeking or 
accepting aid from ihe goremment of England, they 
patioitly tolerated their nominal dependence only 
because they were virtually independent. For pro- 
tection against the savage j for relief in pestilence 
or famine ; for help to plenty and prosperity, they 
trusted alone to God in heaven, and to their own right 
hand on earth. 

Such in the main were the ancestors of the men 
of New England, and in spite of all suteequent 
admixture such in the main were they themselves. 
In the other British colonies also, hampered though 
they were by Charters, and proprietary rights, and 
alloyed by a Babel congregation of French Huguenots, 
Dutch, Swedes, Quakers, Nobles, Roundheads, Canadian^ 
fit^es, Zealots, Infidds, Enthusiasts, and Felons, a 
general prosperity had created individual self-reliance. 
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and self-reliance had engendered the deeire of self- 
government. Each colony contained a separate vitaUty 
within itself. They commenced under a ytaieitj of 
systems ; more or lees practicable, more or less liberal, 
and more or less dependent on the Parent State. 
But the spirit of adventure, the disafifection, and the 
disappointed ambition which had so rapidly recruited 
iheir population gave a general bias to their political 
feelings which no arbitrary authority could restrain, and 
no institutions counteract. They were less intolerant 
and morose, but at the same time also less industrious 
and mand than their Puritan neighboura Like them, 
however, they resented aU interference from England 
as &r as they dared, and constantly strove for the 
acquisition or retention of popular rights. 

The British colonists, left at first in a great measure 
to themselves, settled on the most fertile lands, built 
thdr towns upon the most convenient harbouis, directed 
their industry to the most profitable commerce, raised 
the most valuable productions. The trading spirit of 
the mother country became almost a paaBi<»i when 
trans£erred to the New World ; enteqirise and industry 
were stimulated to incredible activity by briUiant suo- 
cess and ample reward. As wealth and the means 
of suhfflstence increased, so multiplied the population. 
Early marriages were universal ; a numerous fiunily 
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was the ridies of the parent. Thousands of immigrants 
also from year to year swelled the living flood that 
poured over the wilderness. In a century and a half 
the iiUiabitants of British America exceeded nearly 
twenty-f<dd the people of New France. The relative 
superiority of the first over the last, was even greater 
in weal^ and resources than in population. The 
merchant navy of the "RngliaTi colonies was already 
lai:ger thui that of many Buropean nations, and known 
in almost every port in the world, where men bou^t 
and sold. New France had none. 

The French colonies were founded and fostered by 
the State with the real object of extending the d<uninion, 
increasing the power, and illustrating the gloiy of 
France. The ostenaUe object of seUlem^t, at least 
that holding ihe most prominent place in all Acts and 
Charters, was to extend the true religion, and to minister 
to the glory of God. From the earhest time t^e 
ecclesiastical establishments of Canada were formed on 
a scale suited to these professed views. Not only was 
ample provision made for the spiritual wants of the 
European population, but the labours of many earnest 
and devoted men were directed to the enlightenment 
of the Heathen Indians. At first the Church and the 
civil government leant' upon each other for mutual 
suf^rt and assistance, but after a time, when neither 
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of these powers found themselTea troubled with popular 
opposition, their union grew less intimate ; their interrats 
differed, jealousies ensued, and finally they became 
antagonistic orders in the conmitmity. The mass of 
the people, more devout than intelligent, sympathised 
with the priesthood ; this sympathy did not, however, 
interfere with miqualified submission to the govermnent. 

The Canadians were trained to impUcit obedience 
to their' rulers, spiritual and temporal : these rulers 
ventured not to imperil their absolute authority by 
educating their vassals. It is true there were a few 
seminaries and schools under the zealous administration 
of the Jesuits ; but even that instruction was unat- 
tainable by the general population ; those who widked 
in the moonlight which such reflected rays afforded^ 
were not likely to become troublesome as sectarians or 
pohtidans. Much credit for sincerity cannot be given 
to those who professed to promote the education of the 
people, when no printing-press was ever permitted in 
Canada during the government of France. 

Canada, unprovoked by Dissent, was altogether free 
from the stain of religious persecution : hopelessly 
fettered in the chains of metropolitan power, she was 
also undisturbed by political agitation. But this calm 
was more the stillness of stagnation than the tranquillity 
of content. WiUiout a press, without any semblance of 
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popular representation, there hardly remained other 
alternatives than tame eubmission or open mutiny. By 
hereditary habit and superstition the Canadians were 
trained to the first, and by weakness and want of 
energy they were incapadtated for the last 

Although the original charter of Kew England 
asserted the king's supremacy in matters of rehgion, 
a full nnderstanding existed that on tins head am^e 
latitude should be allowed ; ample latitude was accord- 
ingly taken. She set up a system of faith of her own, 
and enforced conformity- But the same spirit that had 
excited the colonists to dissent from tiie Church of 
England, and to sacrifice home and friends in the cause, 
soon raised up among them a host of dissenters from 
their own stem and peculiar creed. Their clergy had 
sacrificed much for conscience-sake, and were genertdly 
"faithfiil, watchful, painful, serving their flock daily 
with prayers and tears," some among them also men of 
high European repute. They had often, however, the 
mortification of seeing their congregations crowding to 
hear the ravings of any knave or enthusiast who broached 
a new doctrine. Most of these mischievous fanatics 
were given the advantage of that interest and sympathy 
which a cruel and unnecessary persecution invariably 
excites. All this time freedom of individual judgment 
ma the watchword of the persecutors. There is no 
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doubt that Strong measureH were necessary to curb the 
furious and profane absurdities of many of tlie seceders, 
who vere the very outcasts of religion. On consideriog 
the crimiDal taws of the time, it would also appear that 
not a few of the outcasts of society also had found their 
way to New England. The code of Massachusetts 
contained the description of the most extraordinary 
collection of crimes that ever defiioed a statute-book, 
imd the various punishments aUotted to each. 

In one grand point the pre-eminent merit of the 
Puritans must be acknowledged : they strove earnestly 
and conscientiously for what they held to be the truth. 
For this they endured with unshaken constancy, and 
pwsecuted ynQt unremitting zeal. 

The suicidaJ policy of the Stuarts had, for a time, 
driven all the upholders of civil Uberty into the ranks 
of sectarianism. The advocates of the extremes of 
religious and political opinion flocked to America, the 
furthest point from Rin^ and IVelatee that they could 
conveniently readi. Engrafted on the stubborn temper 
of the Englishman, and planted in the genial soil of the 
Weet, the love of this civil and religious Uberty grew 
up with a vigour that time only served to strengthen ; 
that the might of anniee vainly strove to overcome. 
Thus^ ultimately, the persecution under the Stuarts 
was the most powerful cause ever yet employed 
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tovards the liberation of man in his path through 
earth to Heareii. 

For many years Bn^and generally refrained from 
interference Trith her American Colonies in matters of 
local goTermnent or in religion. They taxed them- 
selres, made their ovn laws, and enjoyed religions 
freedom in their own way. In one State only, in 
Virginia, was the Church of England established, and 
even there it was accorded very little help by the 
temporal authority : in a short time it ceased to receive 
the snpport of the majority of the settlers, and rapidly 
decayed. On one point, however, the mother country 
claimed imd exacted the obedience of the colonists to 
the imperial law. In her commercial code she would 
not peimit the slightest relaxation in their &vour, 
whatever the peculiar circumstances of their condition 
mi^t be. This short*sighted and nnjust restriction 
was borne, partly because it could not he recdsted, and 
partly because at that early time the practical evil was 
bat li^tly felt. Although the principle of repre- 
sentation was seldom specified in the earlier charters, 
the colonists in all cases assumed it as a matter of 
right : they held that their privileges as Englishmen 
accompanied them wherever they went, and this was 
generally admitted as a principle of colonial pohcy. 

In Oxe 17th century Eng^d adopted the system (^ 
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transportatioQ to the American Colonies. The felons 
were, however, too hmited in niunbers to make any 
serious inroad upon the morals or tranquillity of the 
settlers. Hany of the conTicts were men sentenced 
for pohtical crimes, but free from any social taint ; the 
labouring population therefore did not regard them 
with contempt, nor shrink from their society. It may 
be held, therefore, that this partial and peculiar system 
of transportation introduced no distinct element into 
the constitution of the American nation. 

The British colonisation in the New World differed 
essentially from any before attempted by the nations of 
modem Europe, and has led to results of immeasurable 
importance to mankind. Even the magnificent empire 
of India sinks into insignificance, in its bearmgs upon 
the general interests of the world, by comparison with 
the Anglo-Saxon empire in America. The success of 
each, however, is unexampled in history. 

In the great mihtary and mercantile colony of the 
East an enormous native population is ruled by a 
dominant race, whose number amounts to lees than 
a four-thousandth part of its own, but whose SMperiority 
in war and civil government is at present so dedded as 
to reduce any efibrts of opposition to the mere outbursts 
of hopeless petulance. In that golden land, however, even 
the Anglo-Saxon race cannot increase and multiply; 
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the children of English parents d^enerate or perish 
under its fatal sun. No permanent settlement or 
infoaion of blood takes place. Neither hare we effected 
any serious change in the manners or customs of the 
East Indians ; on l^e other band, we hare rather assimi- 
lated ours to theirs. We tolerate their various religions, 
and we levn their language ; but in neither faith nor 
speech have they approached one tittle towards us. 
We hare raised there no gigantic monument oi power 
either in pride or for utility; no temples, canals, or 
roads remain to remind posterity of our conquest and 
dominion. Were the English rule over India suddenly 
cast off, in a single generation the tradition of our 
Eastern empire would appear a splendid but baseless 
dream, that of our administration an allegory, — of our 
Tictoriea a romance. 

In the great social colonies of the West the very 
essence of vitality is their dose resemblance to the 
parent State. Many (^ the coarser inherited elements 
of strength have been increased. Industry and adven- 
ture have been stimulated to an unexampled extent 
by the natural advantages of the country, and free 
institutions hare been developed almost to license by 
genend proepwity, and the absence of external danger. 
Their stabilky, in some one form or another, is undoubted : 

it rests on the Ivoadest possible basis — on the universal 

b 
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will of the nation. Our vast empire in India rests only 
on the narro'w basia of the superiority of a handiul of 
Englishmen ; should any untoward &te shake the Atlas 
Bta^Dgth that bears the burthen, the superincumbent 
mass most fell in ruins to the earth. With £u* better 
cause may EngUuid glory in the land of her rerolted 
children than in that of her patient slaves : the prosperous 
dties and busy seaports of America axe prouder 
memorials of her race than the servile splendonr of 
Calcutta, or the ruined ramparts of Seringapatam, In 
the earlier periods the British Colonies were only the 
reflection of Britain ; in later days their light has served 
to illumine the political darkness of the European 
Continent. The attractive example of American 
democracy proved the most important cause that has 
acted upon European society since the Befbrmation. 

Towards the close of George II. 's reign EngUud had 
reached the lowest point of national degradation 
recorded in her history. The disasters of her fleets 
and armiee abroad were tfae natural fruits of almost 
aniversal comiptioa at home. The admirals and gene- 
rals, chosen by a German kii^ and a subservient 
ministTy, proved worthy of the mode of their selection. 
An obsequious parhunent served but to give the appa- 
rent sanction of the people to the selfish and despotic 
measures of the crown. Many of the best blood and 
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of the liigheflt chiralrf of the land still held loyal dero- 
tion to the exiled StuutB ; while the maas of the nation, 
disgusted by the sordid and unpatriotic acts of the 
existing dynasty, regarded it with sentiments of dislike 
but little remored from positire hostility. A sullen 
discontent paralysed the vigour of England, obstructed 
her conncilB, and blunted her sword. In the cabinets 
of Europe, among the colonists of America, and the 
millions of the East alike, her once glorious name 
had sunk almost to a bye-word of reproach. But 
" the darkest hour is just before the dawn :" a new 
disaster, more humihating, and more inexcusable than 
any which had preceded, at length goaded the passive 
indignation of the British people into irresistible action. 
The spirit that animated the men who spoke at Runny- 
mede, and those who fought on Marston Moor, was not 
dead, hut sleeping. The free institutions whidi wisdom 
had devised, time hallowed, and blood sealed, were 
evaded but not overthrown. The nation arose as one 
man, and with a peaceM, but stem determination, 
demanded that these things should cease. Then for 
"the hour," the hand of the All Wise supplied "the 
man." The light of Pitt's genius, the fire of his 
patriotioQ, like the dawn of au' unclouded' morning, 
soon chased avray the chilly night which had so long 
darkened over the fortunes of his eoimtry. 
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But not even the genius of the great miniflt^, uded 
as it was by the awakened spirit of the British people, 
would hare sufficed to rend Canada from France with- 
out the concurrent action of many and rarioua causes : 
the principal of these was, doubtless, the extraordinary 
growth of our American settlements. When the first 
French colonists founded their miHtary and ecclesiastical 
establishments at Quebec, upheld by the iarour and 
strengthened by the arms of the mother country, they 
r^arded with little uneasiness the unaided efforts of 
their Boglish rivals in the South. But these dangerous 
neighbours rose with wonderful rapidity from few to 
many, from weak to powerful. The cloud, which had 
appeared no greater than "a man's hand" on the 
political horizon, spread rapidly wider and wider, 
above and below, till at length from out its threatening 
gloom the storm burst forth which swept away the flag 
of Prance. 

As a militaiy event, the conquest of Canada was a 
matter of little or no permanent importance : it can 
only rank as one among the ntmierous scenes of blood 
that give an intense but morbid interest to our national 
annals. The surrender of Niagara and Quebec were 
but the acknowledgment or final symbol of the victory 
of English over French colonisation. For three years 
the admunble skill of H<mtcalm and the vakmr of his 
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troops deferred the ineritable catastrophe of the 
colony : then tiie destiny was accomplished. France 
had for that time played out her part in the history 
of the New World ; dming 150 years her threatening 
power had served to retain the English colonies in 
interested loyalty to protecting England. Notwith- 
standing ihe immense material superiority of the 
Brituh Americans, the fieets and armies of Uie mother 
country were indispensable to break the barrier raised 
vp against Uiem by the union, skill, and courage of the 
JVench, 

Montcalm's far-sigbted -wisdom suggested consolatitm 
even in his defeat and death. In a remarkable and 
almost prophetic lettel*, which he addressed to M. de 
Berryer during die si^ of Quebec, he foretells that 
the British power in America shall be broken by sac- 
cess, and that when the dread of France ceases to exist, 
the colonists will no longer sulnnit to European control 
One generation had not passed away when his predic- 
tion was fully accomplished. England by the conquest 
of Canada breathed the breath of life into tiie huge 
Frankenstein of the American Bepubhc. 

The rough schooling of French hostihty was neces- 
sary for the development of those quaUtiee among the 
British colonists, which enabled them finally to break 
the bonds of pujolage, and stand alone. Some d^p-ee 
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of united actloc had been effected among the sereral 
and widely different states ; the local governments had 
learned how to raise and support armies, and to con- 
eider military moTements. On many occasiotts the 
FroTincial militia had home themselTes with distin- 
guished bravery in the field ; several of their officers 
had gained honourable repute ; already the name of 
Wabhihoton called a flush of pride upon each American 
cheek. The stirring events of the contest with Canada 
had brought men of ability and patriotism into the 
strong light of active life, and the eyes of their country- 
men sou^t their guidaiice in trusting confidence. 
Through the instrumentality of such men as these the 
American Itev<dution was shaped into the dignity of a 
national movement, and preserved irom the threatening 
evils of an insane democracy. 

The consequences of tiie Canadian war furnished the 
cause of the quarrel which led to the separation of the 
great colonic from the mother coimtry. England had 
incurred enormous debt in the contmt ; her people 
groaned under taxation, and the weallJby Americans 
had contributed in but a very small proportion to the 
cost of victories by which they were the principal 
gainers. The British Parliament devised an unhappy 
expedient to remedy this evil : it assumed the right of 
taxing the unrepresented colonies, and taxed them 
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accordingly. Vaia was the prophetic eloquence of 
Zjord Chatham ; vain were the just and earnest remon^ 
strauoee of the best and wisest among t^e colonifitfi : the 
time was come. Then foUowed years of Btubbom and 
imyidding strife ; the blood of the same race gave 
sterner detenoination to the qoarrel. The balance of 
success hung equally. Once again France appeared 
upon the stage in the Western World, and La&yette 
revenged the &11 of Montcalm. 

However we may regret the cause and conduct of the 
rerdutionary war, we can hardly regret its result The 
catastrophe was inevitable: the folly or wisdom of British 
statesmen could only have accelerated or deferred it 
The child had outlived the years of pupilage ; the 
intorests of tiie old and the young required a separate 
household. But we must ever mourn the mode of sepa^ 
ration : a bitterness was left that three quarters of a 
century has hardly yet removed ; and a dark page 
remains in our annals, tiiat tells of a contest begun in 
injustice, conducted with mingled weakness and seve- 
rity, and ended in defeat The cause of human freedom, 
perhaps for ages, depended upon the issue of the quarrel. 
Even the patriot minister merged the apparent interests 
of En^and in the interests of mankind. By the light 
of Lord Chatham's wisdom we may read the dis- 
astrous history of tJiat &>tal war, with a resigned and 
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toapered sorrow for the glorious inheritance rent away 
from UB for ever. 

The reaction of the Hew World upon the Old may 
be distinctly traced through the past and the present ; 
but human wisdom may not estimate its influence on 
the future. The lessons of freedom learned by the 
French army, while ^ding the revolted colonies against 
England, were not forgotten. On their return to their 
native country they spread abroad tidings that the 
new people of America had gained a treasure richer a 
thousand fold Utajx those which had gilded the triumphs 
of Cortes or Pizarro — ^the inestimable prize of Uberty. 
Then the down-trampled millions of France arose, and 
with avaricious haste strove for a like treasure. They 
won a spedous imitation, so soiled and stained, however, 
that many of the wisest amongst them could not at 
once detect its natura They played with the coarse 
bauble for a time, then lost it in a sea of blood. 

Doubtless the tempest that broke upon France had 
long been gathering. The rays that emanated from 
such false suns as Voltaire and Rousseau had already 
drawn up a moral miasma from the swamps of sensual 
ignorance : under the shade of a worthless government 
these noxious mists collected into the clouds from 
whence the desolatii^ storm of the revolution burst. 
It was, however, the example of popular success in the 
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New World, and the republican tnuning of a portion of 
the Fretudi army during the American contest, that 
finally accelerated the course of events. A generatioQ 
before the " Declaration of Independence" the stni^e 
between the rival sjeteiDB of Canada and New 
England had been watched hj thinking men in Europe 
with deep interest, and the importance to mankind of 
its issue was fully felt While France mourned the 
defeat of her umies, and the loss of her magnificent 
colony, the keen-sighted philosopher of Femey gave a 
banquet to celebrate the British triumph at Quebec, not 
as the triumph of England over France, but as that ot 
freedom over deqwtjsm.' 

The overthrow of French by British power in 
America, was not the effect of mere military superiority. 
The balance of general success and glory in the field is 
no more than shared wilii the conquered people. The 
morbid national vanity, which finds no delight but in the 
triumphs of the sword, will shrink from the study of this 
chequered story. The narrative of disastrous defeat 
and doubtful advantage must be endured before we arrive 
at that of the brilliant victory which crowned our arms 
with final success. We read with painful surprise 
of the rout and ruin of regular British regiments by 

' See Appendix, No. I. 
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a crowd of loddaQ savages, and of the bloody repulse 
of the most Domerous armj that had yet assembled 
round our standards in America, before a few weak 
French battalions, and an unfinished parapet. 

For the first few years our prosecution of the Canadian 
war was marked by a weakness UtUe short of imbecility. 
The conduct of the troops was indifferent, the tactics of 
the generals bad, and the schemes of the minister 
worse. The coarse but powei^ wit of Smollett and 
Fielding, and the keen sarcasms of " Chrysal," convey 
to us no very exalted idea of the composition of the 
British army in those days. The service had sunk into 
contempt. The withering influence of a corrupt 
patronage had demoralised the officers; succMsive 
d^eats incurred through the inefficiency of courtly 
generals had depressed the spirit of the soldiery, and 
were it not for the proof shown upon the Uoody fields 
of La Feldt and Fontenoy we might almost suppose 
that English manhood had become an empty name. 

Many of the battalions shipped off to take put in 
the American contest were hasty levies without organi- 
sation or discipline : the colonel, a man of influence, 
with or without other qualifications as the case might 
be; the officers, his neighbours and dependants. These 
armed mobs found themselves suddenly landed in a 
country, the natural difficulty of whidi would of itself 
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bare prored a formidable obstacle, eren though un* 
eobanced by the presence of an active and tigilaQt 
enemy. At the same time, there derolved upon them the 
dutieB and the reffponsbilitiea of r^ular troops. A due 
conoderation of these circumstances tends to diminish 
the sorprise which a comparison of their acbierements 
yntii those recorded in om- later military aamds might 
create. 

Very different were the ranks of the American army 
from the magnificent regiments, whose banners now 
bear the crowded records of Pemnsular and Indian 
victory ; who within the recollection of Uving men 
have stood as conquerors upon every hostile land, yet 
never once permitted a strai^r to tread on England's 
sacred soil, but as a prisoner, fugitive, or Mend. In 
Cairo and Copenh^^n ; in Lisbon, Madrid, and Paris ; 
in the ancient metropolis of China; in the capital of the 
young American BepubUc, the British flag has been hailed 
as the r^bol of a triumphant power, or of a generous 
dehverance. Well may we cherish an honest pride in 
the prowess and military virtue of our soldiers; loyal 
alike to the crown and to the people ; &cing in batUe, 
with unshaken courage, the deadly shot and sweeping 
charge, and, with a still loftier valour, enduring in times 
of domestic troubles, the gibes and injuries of their 
mif^ded countrymen. 
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la the stirring interest excited by the progresa and 
nvalry of our kindred races in America, the sad and 
solemn subject of the Indian people is alm(»t fbrgotteiL 
The mysterious decree of Providence which has swept 
them away may not be judged by human wifidom. 
Their existence will soon be of the past. They have 
left no permanent impression on the constitution of the 
great nation which now spreads over their country. 
No trace of their blood, language, or manners may be 
found among their haughty succeasors. As certainly 
aa their magnificent forests fell before the advandng 
Ude of civilisation, they fell also. N(»ther the kindness 
or the cruelty of the white man arrested or hastened 
their inevitable fiite. They withered alike under the 
Upas-shade of European protection, and before the 
deadly storm of European hostihty. As the snow in 
spring they melted away, sttuned, tainted, trampled 
down. 

The clewing scene of French dominion in Canada was 
nmrked by circumstances of deep and peculiar interest. 
The pages of romance can fiu'nish no more striking 
episode than the battle of Quebea The skill and 
daring of the plan which brought on t^e combat, 
and the success and fortune of its execution, are 
unparalleled. There a broad open plain, oflfering no 
advantages to either party, was the field of fi^t 
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The contending armies were nearly equal in military 
strength if not in numbers. The diiefe of each were 
men already of honourable &m& France trusted 
firmly in the wise and chlTalrous Montcalin : England 
trusted hopefully in the young and heroic Wolfe. The 
magnificent stronghold which was staked upon the issue 
of the strife, stood close at hand. For miles and miles 
around, the prospect extended over as fair a land as 
ever rejoiced the sight of man ; mountain and valley, 
forest and waters, city and solitude, grouped together 
in forms of almost ideal beauty. 

The strife was brie^ but deadly. The September 
sun rose upon two gallant armies arrayed in unbroken 
prid^ and noon of the same day saw the ground where 
tiiey had stood, strewn with the dying and the dead. 
Hundreds of the veterans of France had £illen in the 
ranks, from which they disdained to fly ; the scene of 
his ruin faded &st from Montcalm's darkening sight, 
but the proud consciouBness of having done his duty 
deprived defeat and death of theur severest sting. Not 
more than a musket-shot away lay Wolfe ; the heart 
that but an hour before had throbbed vrith great and 
generous impulse, now still for ever. On the &ce of 
the dead there rested a triumphant smile which Uie last 
agony had not overcast, a light of unfailing hope that 
the shadows of the grave conld not darken. 
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The portion of history here recorded is no frag- 
ment. Within a period comparatively brief, we see the 
birth, the growth, and the catastrophe of a nation. 
The flag of France is erected at Quebec by a handful 
of hardy adTenturers; a century and a half has passed, 
and that flag is lowered to a foreign foe before the 
sorrowing eyes of a Canadian people. This example 
is complete as that presented in the life of an indivi- 
dual : we see the natural sequence- of events ; the 
education and the character, the motive and the action, 
the error and the punishment. Through the following 
records may be deariy traced combinations of causes, 
remote, and even apparently oppwed, uniting in one 
result, and also the surprising fertility of one great 
cause in producing many different results. 

Were we to read the records of history by ttie light 
of the understanding instead of by the fire of the 
passions, the study could be productive only of tm- 
mixed good ; their examples and warnings would 
afford us constant guidance in the paths of public and 
private virtue. The narrow and unreasonable notion of 
exclusive national merit, cannot survive a &ir glance 
over the vast map of time and space which history lajrs 
before ns. We may not avert our eyes from those dai^ 
spots upon the annals of our beloved land where acts 
of violence and injustice stand recorded against her, nor 
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may we suffer the blaze of military renown to dazzle 
our judgment. Victory may bring glory to the anns, 
while it brings shame to the councils of a people : for 
the triumphs of war are those of the general and the 
soldier; increase of honom-, wisdom and prosperity, 
are the triumphs of the nation. 

The citizens of Eome placed the images of their 
ancestors in the vestibule, to recal the virtues of the 
dead, and to stimulate the emulation of the living. 
We also should fix our thoughts upon the examples 
which history presents, not in a vain spirit of selfish 
nationality, hut in earnest reverence for the great and 
good of all countries, and a contempt for the &lse, 
and mean, and cruel, even of our own. 
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CONQUEST OF CANADA. 



CHAPTER I. 



The philosophers of remote antiquity acquii-ed 
the important knowledge of the earth's spherical 
form ; to their bold genius we are indebted for the 
outline of the geographical system now universally 
adopted. With a vigorous conception, but imperfect 
execution, they traced out the scheme of denoting 
localities by longitude and latitude : according to 
, their teaching the imaginary equatorial line, encom- 
passing the earth, was divided into hours and 
degrees. 

Even at that distant period hardy adventurers had 
penetrated far away into the land of the rising sun, 
and many a wondrous tale was told of that mys- 
terious empire, where one-third of our fellow men 
still stand apart from the brotherhood of nations. 
Among the various and astounding exaggerations 
induced by the vanity of the narrators, and the 
ignorance of their audience, none was more ready 
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than that of distance. The journey, the labour of 
a life ; eac^ league of travel a uew scene ; the day 
crowded with incident, the night a dream of terror 
or admiration. Then as the fickle will of the 
wanderer suggested, as the difBculties or encourage- 
ment of nature, and the hostility or aid of man 
impelled, the derioiis course bent to the north or 
south, was hastened, hindered, or retraced. 

By such vague and shadowy measurement as the 
speculations of these wanderers supplied, the 
sages of the past traced out the ideal limits of the 
dry land which, at the word of God, appeared from 
out the gathering together of the waters.' 

' "La aph6ricil£ de lAterre^tantreconnue, rateoduedelaterrclia- 
bitfie on longitude d^tennin^, en mSme tempBlalargeurdel'Atlantique 
entre lea cAtee occidentales d'Europe et d'Afnqne et les cotes raien- 
tales d'ABie par diSEreai degrts de ladtnde. Eratoatiitae (Stmbo, 
ii., p. 87, Cu.) fvalne la circonf^ronce de I'fiquateur it 252,000 
aUdea, et la largeur de la ehlamyde du Cap Sacii (Cap Saint Vincent) 
i t'eitremitedela^randeceintDre de Taurns, prea de Thinnk 70,000 
Btadec. En prolongaant la diatance vera le lod est jnsqne an ca|) dea 
CfJiaquea qui, d'apr^ lea id^ea de Strabon sur la configuration de 
I'Asie, repr&ente notre Cap Comorin, et avance pine ii I'eat que la 
c&te de Thins, la combinaiaon des donn£cB d'Erotoatbtne offra 
74,600 et mime 78,000 etades. Or, en reduiaant, par la difffrenee 
de latitude, le p^ritnetre equatorial au parallUe de Rhodes, d«B port«s 
Caspienoea et de Ttunie c'eat & dire, au parall^lo de 36° 0' et noo de 
36° 21', on trouve 203,872 atodes, et pour largeur de la terre labitee, 
par le parall^le de lUiodes, 67,500 atadea. Strabon dit par cont(- 
qaence areo jnatease, dans le fataenx passage ok il Mmble predire 
I'existeDce <b Nouveau Continent, en parlant de deux terrea habit«e3 
dans la m£me sone teni|«r6e bortele que lea terres occupent plus du 
tiera de la circouf^rence du parallMe qui paaae par Thinie. Par cette 
supposition la distanoe de I'lb^e aui lades est au dela de 236° a 
peu pr^s 240°. On pent Atre aurpria de voir que le r^sultat le plua 
ancien eat ausai le plus exact de toua ceux que nous trouvona en 
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The most eminent geographer before the time of 
Ptolemy, places the confines of Serea— the China of 
to-day — at nou'ly two-thirds oi the distuioe round 
the world, firom the first meridian." Ptolemy 

descendant d'EratOBthene par PoaidoniuB aux tempa de Marin do 
TjT et de PuAfyaie. La terre habit^ offre effoctivement, d'apnJs noe 
comuriMaooes aetaellM, ento«l« 36° et 37° 130 degree d'^endue en 
longitade ; il j » pu ooix^qneirt des c4tee de la Chine au Cap Saer£ 
k traren I'oc^ de I'ett a I'oQeet 230 degr^. L'accord quo je 
nommou accidentel de cette True distance et de I'^valuation d'Era- 
iofrtlihie atteint done dix degris en longitude. Pogidonins ' aoup- 
fonne, {tfeei I'expresnon de StralKin, lib. ii. p. 102, Cas.) que la 
ioi^^iienr de la terre habits laquelle eat, selon lui, d'enriron 70,000 
stadea, doit former la moiti^ du cercle entier but le^uel le meaurc le 
prend, et qa' ana k partir de rextr^mitt oooidentale de cette mitae 
terre habits en nariguant avec nn vent d'est continue] I'espace de 
70,000 autna Htadea, on arriverMt dans I'lnde." — Humboldt's 
Qiogrofhie du Nowwaa Gontmmt. 

* " La longueur de la terre habitue comprise entre lea mfiridiena 
dea ilea P«rtnnee« et de Sera ftoit, d'ikprSe Harin de Tyr (Ptol. Geogr. 
lib. i. cap. 11) de 15 henres ou de 225". G'^toit aranoer lea cAtea de 
la Chine jusqu'aa m^ridien dea ties Sandwich, et r£duire I'eapace a 
parcoorir dei Jlea Canaries anx cAtes orientales de I'Aaie & 135°, 
envnr de 86° en longitude. La grande extenaion de 23^° que lea 
aaeieiu donotnent & la mer Cospienne, oontribuoit figalement beau- 
coup k augmenter la largeur de TAsie. Ptol^^ a laiasi intacte, 
dana I'^ralnation de la terre habits, aelon Poaidoniua, la distance des 
ties Portnn^ on passage de I'Euphrate i Hierapelis. Les reduc- 
tions de Ptol^^ ne portent que snr lea distances de I'Buphrate a 
la Towr de Pierre et de cette tour k la mitropole dea Seres. Lea 
225° de Uarin de Tyr deriennemt, selen I'Almageat {lib. ii., p. 1} 1 80-', 
aekm hi GAtgiwphie de Ptol&i^e (Ub. i., p. 12) 177^. Les c6teB des 
Sine ' reculent done du m^dien des ties Sandwich vers celui des 
Gamines orieotalfis,etl'eBpace a paroourir par mer en longitude a '^it 
phu de 135°, mais de 180° a 182j'. U ^toit dans les iutii^ts de 

* In oppoMtton to dw opiniDn af Hilte Bnin ind H. de Jowelin, Mt. Hugh 
Monmr "a ooDddcnd to htvt mt^uM^j proved tb« eametmu of PtolonT'' uhf- 
tion tW thci Berti «t Sim «re JdeiHie*! witfi tW Chi MW -get Tram*. efAe BoJloi 
Soekts of BdiiiiyvK^h,'nA.fi!i.,y. 171. 
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reduces the proportion to one half. Allowing for 
the supposed vast extent of this imknown country 
to the eastward, it was evident that its remotest 
shores approached our western world. But, beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, the dark and stormy waters 
of the Atlantic^ forbade adventure. The giant 
minds of those days saw, even through the mists 
of ignorance and error, that the readiest course to 
reach this distant land must lie towards the setting 
sun, across the western ocean.* From over this 

Christophe Colomb de pr^6rer de beauooup lea calonle de Uftrin de 
Tyr a cenz de PtoMm^ et a force de conjectures Colomb parrient a 
reatreiudre I'espace del'Oc^anquiluireatait a traverserdestlea du cap 
Vert «u Cathay de I'Asie orientale a 128^ " ( Ttda del AlmiranU). 
— Humboldt's Oiograpkie da Noaveav Continent, toI. ii., p. 364. 

* That the vast waters of the Atlantic were regarded with " awe 
and wonder, seeming to bonnd the world as with a chaos," needs no 
greater proof than the description ^ven of it by Xerif al EdriEi, an 
eminent Arabian writer, whose countrymen were the boldest naTiga- 
tors of the middle ages, and possessed all that was then known of 
geography. " The ocean," he obserres, " encircles the ultimate 
bounds of the inhabit«d earth, and all beyond it is unknown. No 
one has been able to verify anything concerning it, on account of its 
difficult and perilous QBTigation, its great obscurity, its profoand 
depth, and frequent tempests ; through fear of its mighty fishes and 
its haughty winds ; yet there are many islands in it, some peopled. 
Others uninhabited. There is no mariner who dares to enter into its 
deep waters ; or if any hare done so, they have merely kept along 
its coasts, fearful of departing irom them. The waves of this ocean, 
though they roll as high aa mooutuns, yet muntun tfaomselves with- 
out breaking ; for if they broke it would be impossible for ship to 
plough them." — De»cription of Spam, by Xerif al Edrizi : Condi's 
Spanish translation. Madrid, 1799. — Quoted by Washington Irving. 

* Aristotle, Strabo, Pliny, and Seneca arrived at this conclusion. 
The idea, however, of an intervening continent never appears to have 
suggested itself. — Humboldt's Coitnot. 
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vast watery solitude no traveller had ever brought 
back the story of his wanderings. The dim light 
of traditionary memory gave no guiding ray, the 
&int voice of rumour breathed not its mysterious 
secrets. Then poetic imagination filled the void; 
vast islands were conjured up out of the deep, 
covered with unheard of luxuriance of vegetation, 
rich in mines of incalculable value, populous with 
a race of conquering warriors. But this magnificent 
vision was only created to be destroyed ; a violent 
earthqualie rent asunder in a day and a night the 
foundations of Atlantis, and the waters of the western 
ocean swept over the ruins of this once mighty em- 
pire.^ In after ages we are told, that some Phoenician 

* In the Atlantic Ocmd, over ftgftinfit the I^Uare of Herculee, lajr 
ftD island kiger th&a Asia and Afnca taken together, and in its 
vicinity were other islandi. The ocean in. which these islands were 
utnated was Burronnded on OTery eide by mainland, and the Mediter- 
ranean, ctanpared widi it, resembled a mere harbour or narrow 
entrance. Nine thousand years before the time of Plato this island 
of Atlantis was both thickly settled and very powerfol. Its sway 
extended orer Afiica, as far as Egypt, and over Europe as far as die 
Tyirheziian Sea. The farther progress of its conquests, however, 
was checked by the Athenians, who, partly with the other Oreeks, 
pully by themselves, succeeded in defeating these powerful inraders, 
the natives of Atlantis. After this a violent eordiqnake, which 
lasted for the space of a day and a night, and was accompanied with 
inundations of the sea, caused the islands to sink, and for a long 
period subsequent to this, the sea in that quarter was impassable by 

reason of the slime and sboab Plato, Tim. 24—29, 296 ; Crit. 

108 — 110, 39, 43. The learned Qessner is of opinion that the Isle 
of Ceres, spoken of in a poem of very high antiquity, attributed to 
Orphena, was a fragment of Atlantis. Eircher, in hia " Uundus 
Subteiranotis," and Beckman, in his " History of Islands," sappoae 
the Atlantis to have been an island extending from the Canariei (o 
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vessels, impelled by a strong east wind, were driven 
for thirty days across the Atlantic : there they found 
a part of the sea where the surface was covered with 
rushes and seaweed, somewhat resembling a vast 
inundated meadow." The voyagers ascribed these 

the Azores ; that it vta ntlXj ingulfed in one of the coqtuIwidb of 
the globe, and that those small islands ore mare fragments of it. 
GosHolin, in his able researoh into the Toyagee of the ancieota, sup- 
pmes the Atlanta of Plato to hare been nothing more nor lesa than 
one of the neareat of the Cajuries, vii. FortaiVentura or Lanoerote. 
Carli and man; others find America in the Atlantis, and adduce 
many plausible arguments in support of their assertion. — Carli, 
LeUeri Amer.; Fr. Transl., ii. 180. M. BaiBy, in his " Letters 
BUT r Atlantide de Plat<Hi," maiataina the ezistenoe of the Atlanttdes, 
and thmr island Atlantis, bj the authorities of Homer, Sanohoniathon, 
and Diodorus Siculus, in addition to that of Plato. Manheim 
maintains very strenuously that Plato's Atlantis is Sweden and 
Norway. M. Bailly, after citing many ancient testimonies, which 
GOncnr in plaoing this famous isle in the north, quotes that of Plu- 
tarch, who confirms these teetimomea by a circumstantial description 
of the Isle of Ogygia, or the Atlantis, which he represents as situated 
in the north of Europe. The following is the theory of BufFon : 
after citing the passage relating to the Atlantis, from Plato's 
"TimaauB," he adds : "This ancient tradition is not devoid of pro- 
bability. The lands swallowed up by the waters were, perhaps, those 
which united Ireland to the Azores, and the Azores to the contin^it 
of America { for in Ireluid there are tlie same fossils, the same 
shells, and the same sea bodies as appear in America, and some of 
them are found in no other part of Europe." — Baffbn's Nat. Httt. 
by Smellie, vol. !., p. 507. 

' The first au^entic description of the Har di Sargasso of 
Aristotle is due to Columbus. It spreads out between the nineteenth 
and thirty-fourth degrees of north latitude. Its chief axis lies about 
seven degrees to the westward of the island of Corro. The smaller 
bank, on the other hand, lies between the Bermudas and Bahamas. 
The winds and partial currents in diflkront yean slightly affect the 
position and extent of these Atlantic "sea-weed meadows." Ko 
oUier sea in either hemisphere displays a similar extent of surface 
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stnmge appearances to some cause connected with 
the Buhm«ged Atlantis, and even in later years 
they were held by many as confirmation of Plato's 
marrellous story.' 

In the Cartha^nian annals is found the mention 
of a fertile and beautiful island of the distant Atlantic. 
Many adrenturous men of that maritime peoide were 
attracted thither by the delightful climate and the 
riches of the soil ; it was deemed of such value and 
impwtance that they proposed to transfer the seat 
of their republic to its shn^s in case of any irrepa- 
rable disaster at home. But at length the Senate, 
fearing the evils of a divided state, denounced the 
distant colony, and decreed the punishment of death 
to those who sought it for a home. If there be any 
truth in this ancient tale, it is probable that one of 
the Canary Islands was its subject^ 

covered hy plaDts collected in tfaia waf . These meadows of the ocean 
|M«Beat the wonderfnl spectacle of a coReetion of plants coToring a 
space oearlj seven times as large as France. — Homboldt's Chtmoi. 

' See Appendix, No. II. 

* SeeAristatie, DeMrob. jlu(cu;{.,cap. lxxxiT.84,p. 836. Bekk. 
This work, "A Collection of Wonderful NarratiTes," is attri- 
buted to Aristotle ; the real compiler is onknown. According to 
Hnmbddt, it seems to haTe been written before the first Funic war. 
— Diodonu of Sicily, toI. lii. Aristotle attribntee the discovery of 
the island (o the Cartbag^nians ; Diodoms to the Ph<8nicianB. The 
occorrence is said to have taken place in the eariieat times of the 
Tyrrheniaii dominion of the sea, during the contest between ttie 
Tynbeman Pelasgi and the Phoenicians. The isUnd of the Seven 
Cities (see Appendix, No. 11.) was identified with the island mentioned 
hj Aristotle aa having been discovered by the Carthaginians, and 
was huerted in the eoriy maps under the name of Antilla. Paul 
Toecauelli, the celebrated physician of Florence, thns writes to 
Colambna : " From the island of Antilia, which you call the Seven 
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Although the New World m the West was unknown 
to the Andents, there is no douht that they enter- 
Cities, ftod of which ;oii hare Bome knowledge," &c. In the middle 
ages coDJectureB were religioualj inscribed upon the niAps, u is 
proTed bj Antilia, St> Borondon (see Appendix), the Hand of 
Satan, Green Island, Muda Island, and the exact form of vast 
southern regions. Humboldt refers the name of Aniilia so far back 
■a the fourteenth century. The earliest date gi*en bj Ferdinand 
Columbus is 1436. " Beyond the Azores, but at no great distance 
towards the west, occurs the Ysolade Antilia, which we m&j conclude, 
even allowing the date of the mi^ to be genuine (in the lilMvrj (tf 
St. Mark, at Venice, date, 1436), to be a mere gratuitous or tfaeotetio 
supposition, and to have received that strange name because the 
obvious and natural idea of antipodes has been anathematised by 
Catholic ignorance." He elsewhere sajs diat " BOtoe Fortugnese 
eosmographen have inserted the island described by Aiistotle in m^ 
under the name of AnUlia." — But. of the Diteovery of America, bj 
Don Ferdinand Columbus, In Ker, vol. iii., pp. 3 — 29. 

The origin of the name Antilia, or Antilia, is still a matter of con- 
jecture. Humboldt attributes to a "litterateur distingn^ " the 
solution (^ the enigma, from a passage in Aristotle's " de Mundo," 
which speaks of the probable existence of unknown lands of^osite to 
the mass of continents which we inhabit. ' ' These countries, be thej 
small or great, whose shoFee are opposed to ours, were marked out 
by the word porthomoi, which in the middle ages was translated by 
antinndae." Humboldt says that this translation is totally incorrect ; 
however, the idea of the " Utl^rateur distbgu6 " is evidentiy the 
same as Ferdinaml Columbus's. The following is the hypothesis 
fovoured by Humboldt; — "Peut-Stre mfime le ninn d' Antilia qui 
parait pour la premiere fois sur udo carte V&iitieune de 1436 n'est il 
qu'une forme Portuguaise donate a un nom g^ographique des Arabes. 
L'^tymologie que hasarde M. Buace me parait tree inginieuse. 
La syllabe initiale me parait la corruption de rarticle Arabe. D'al 
Tinnin et d'Al tin on aura Ut peu i pen Antinna et Antilia, comme 
par an d^placement analogue de consonnes, les Eepagnols ont fait de 
crocodile, oorcodilo et cocodrilo. Le Dragon est ol Z?n,etrAntiliaeBt 
peut-Atre,rtle des dragons marins." — Humboldt's^. Ot(.,Tol.ii., 211. 

Oviedo q>plies the relation of Aristotle to the Hesperian islands, 
and asserts that they were the "India" discovered by Columbus 
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tained a suspicion of its existence ; " the ronuuice of 
Plato — the prophecy of Seneca, were but the oflF- 
springs of this vague idea. Many writers tell' us it 
was conjectured that, by sailing from the coast of 
Spain, the eastern shores of India might be reached;' 

" FerchS egU (Colombo) conobbe cfone en in efietto che qu«ate terre 
che egli ben litrovava Bcritte, erano del tutto uacito dalla memorU 
degli uomiD ; e io per me non dubito cbe ai aspissero, e possedetaero 
anticamente dalli R4 de Spagna : e voglio qui dire quelle che Aria- 
totele in qneato case ne acrUse, &c. > . . io tengo che queate Indie 
eiuno quelle autiche e &mose laole Heapertde cobS dette da Hespero 
J2 Re di Spagna. Or come la Spagna e I'ltalia tolsero il nome da 
Hespero 12 Re di Spagna coai aoco da queato isteaao ex torecro 
qneete iaole Heaperidi, che noi diciamo, tmde tema alcon dubbio ai 
de tenere, che in quel tempo qneste isols sotto la aignoria della 
Spagna ateasero, e sotto un medesmo Re, che fu (come Beroio dice) 
1658 anni prima che 11 nostra Salvatoro naaceaae. E percbd al pre- 
MDte «amo nel 1535 della salute aoetra, ne aegne che aiano ore tre 
milo e cento noTantatre aoni cbe laSpagna el auo Re Hespero aignoreg- 
giaTano queate Indie o Isole Heaperidi. B come cosa ana par che 
abbia la d^vina ginatizia *oluto ritoraargliele." — Bitt. Oaa. deW 
Indie de OoiuaU} Fernando D'Omedo, in Ramusio, torn, iii., p. 80. 

' " It is verj possible that in the aame temperate zone, and almost 
in the same latitude as Thine (or Athena ?), where it croaaea the 
Atlantic Ocean, there are inhabited vorlda, diatinot from that in 
which we dwell."*— Strabo, lib. i., p. 65, and lib. il., p. 118.— It is 
aurpriaing that tbia eipreauon never attracted the attention of the 
Spaniah autbora, who, in the begiimlng of the siiteenth centuiy, 
were ■earohing ererjwbere in claaucal literature with the ezpecta- 
tioD of finding stnne traces of acquuntance with the New World. 

■ " D'Anrille a dit aveo esprit que la plus grando dea erreurs dans 
la gecgraj^e de Ptol^^ a conduit lea homnea k la plus grande 



* ** The Idnof incli » loealitjiaacontiDiuliiHiiif tkelongMciiof thBHcdiUimieui 
M GmuMCled with a gnnd tIow of tbe emh bj Eimtoitheiiei (ganenllj and utaii' 
Telf known iiiKing the Midenti), aceoiding Io which (be enlita uidait oontliUDt, 
I iU wlilett aijBiiie from wHt to cut, in Uw ptnllel of tboul thirlj-ui degraaa, pn- 
Mt u alinnt nobiokan lin* ofclantiDn." — Humboldi'a (ktmai. 
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the lei^tli of the voyage, or the wonders that might 
lie in its courae, imagination alone conld measure <a 
describe. Whatever might hare been the suefptcko 
or bdief' of ancieait time, we may feel assured that 
none thai ventured to seek these distant lands, nor 
have we reason to suppose that any of the civilised 
EurqpeaD races gave inhabitants to the New World 
before the close of the fifteenth century. 

To the barbarous hordes of Korth-eastera Asia 
Am^ca mast have l<mg been known, as the land 
where many of their wanderers foimd a home. It is 
not sm^rising that fi'om them no information was 
obtuned ; but it is strange that the bold and adven- 
turous Northmen should have visited it nearly five 
hundred years before the great Genoese, and have 
suffered their wonderful discovery to remain hidden 
from the world, and to become almost ftwgotten 
among themselves.' 

dtouverte de terres noavelleB c'est, a dire la ouppoBition qae TAaie 
sYteodait vers Veet, au deU du 180 degr^ de longitude." 

Both Strabo and Arifitotle speak of " the some sea-bathing oppo- 
eute ahwoft," Strabo, lib. i., p. 103 ; lib. ii., p. 162. Aristotle, De 
Cceh, lib. ii., cap. 14, p. 297. The pouibilitj of navigating frun 
the eitremity of Europe to the eastern shores of Asia, is olearlj 
auerted b; the Stagyrite, and in the two celebrated passages of 
Strabo. Aristotle does not suppose the distance to be very gT«at, 
and draws an ingenious argument in favour of hie suppoution from 
the geography of animaJs. Strabo sees no obstacle to passing from 
Iberia to India, except the immense extent of the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is to be remembered that Strabo, as well as Eratosthenes, extend 
the appellation of Atlantic sea to ererj part of the ocean." — Hum- 
boldt's OAff. da Ifouteau Contimnt. 

* See Appendix, No. III. 

' "Au milieu de taut dediBoassionBaoerbesquonecurieuse malignity 
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In the year 1001 the Ic^anders touched upon the 
American coast, and ftn- nearly two centuries subae- 
qaent visits were repeatedly made by th«u aad tbe 
Norw^fians, for the purpose of commerce or for tiie 
gratification of curiosity. BIoth Heriolson, an Ice- 
lander, was the first discoverer : steering for Green- 
land he was driveu to the south by tempeatoous 
and nn&vourable winds, and saw diff»«nt parts of 
America, without however touching at any of them. 
Attracted by the report of this voyage, Lei£ sou of 
Eric the discoverer of Greenland, fitted out a vessel 
to pursue the same adventure. He passed the coast 
viated by Biom,and steered south-west till he reached 
a strait b^ween a large island and the mainland. 
Finding the country fertile and pleasant, he passed 
the winter near tills place, and gave it the name of 
Tinland* from the wild vine which grew there in 

ei le go&t d'nite fausM ^uditioa claauqae firant nattre but le marito 
da Christophe Cdomb, ponni m» emteiaporuDa, persoDBe n'a 
penaC anx nftrigationB dei NotmuuLi comnte pi^cimeun dw GAiois. 
Cetto a^ ne ae preaenta que BOuftnte qiuUe ana ^ea U mort 
dd grand homme. On aarait par cea proprea r^cte ' qu'il ^toit oll^ 
^ Thnlfi ' Buua alora ce TOTftge Ten le nord ne fit naltre aucra 
Bonpfon Bur la priority, de la d^ouTerte . . . . Le m^te d'aroir 
reeonnn la premUce dfeoarerte de I'Aio&iqae B^teotrionale par lea 
NonnoBda appartient iudulutableBieiit aa geographe Oitetitu, qui 
annoD^ cette ofiiniou A£a rannee 1570. ' Chriet^e Colomb, dit 
OrteliiiB, a aenlement siia le Nouveau Monde en rapptrt durable de 
commeree et d'atilit^ aree I'Euk^' ( Titatr. Orbit Terr., on pp. 5, 6). 
Ce jogement eet beaueonp trop aivdre." — Humboldt's G^og. du 
Someau (kmUnaU. 

' " Biom firat aaw land in the island of Nantucket, one degree 
aouth of Boston, then in New Scotland, and lastly in NewfouDdland. ' ' 
— Carl Chriatian Rafn, AntiqwUatet AmerieantB, 1845, p. 4, 421 ; 
Hnmboldt'a Coimot. 
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great abundance.' The winter days were longer in 
this new country than in Greenland, and the weather 
was more temperate. 

" The countrj' called ' the good Violand ' (Vudaod it goda) bjr 
Leif, included the shore between Bosten and New York, and there- 
fore ports of the present etat«s of Uaasacbtuetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, between the parallels of latitude of Cirita Vecchia and 
Terracina, where, however, the average temperature of the year is 
betweoD 46° aod 52° (Fahr.) This was the chief settlement of the 
Normans, l^eir active and enterprising spirit is proved hj the 
circumstance, that after the; had settled in the south as far as 
41° SO" north latitude, ibej erected three pillars to mark out the 
honndariea near tlie eastern coast of Baffin's Bb,j, in the latitude of 
72° 55' upon one of the Women Islands north-west of the present 
most northern Duiish colony of TJpemavik. The Sunic inacrtptitai 
upon the stone, discovered in the autumn of 1824, contains, accord- 
ing to Rask and Fino Magnosen, the date of the year 1135. From 
this eastern coast of Baffin's Bay, the colonists visited, with great 
regularity on account of the fishery, Lancaster Sound and a part of 
Barrow's Struts, and this occurred more than six centuries before the 
b<^ undertakings of Parry and Ross. The locality of the fishery is 
very accurately described ; and Greenland priests, from the diocese 
of Gardar, conducted the first voyage of discovery in 1266. These 
north-western summer stations were called the Kroksjardar, heathen 
countries. Mention was early made of the Siberian wood, which was 
then collected, as well as of the numerous whales, seals, walrus, and 
Polar hears." — Rafn, Antiq. Amer., pp. 20, 274, 415 — 418, quoted 
by Humboldt. 

* One of the objections brought forward by Robertson against the 
Normui discovery of America is, that the wild vine has never since 
been found so far north as Labrador ; but modem travellers have 
ascertained that a species of wild vine grows even as far north as the 
shores of Hudson's Bay.* Since Robertson's time, however, the loca- 
lity of the first Norman settlement has been moved further south, and 
into latitudes where the beat species of wild vines are abundant. 



* Sir A. Mukeaila'i Tnnla in Iceland. 1812. PnlimJEUiy DiacrteUoa hj 
Dr. Uollud, p. «6. 
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Leif retnmed to Greenland in the spring ; his 
brother Thoirald succeeded him, and remained two 
winters in Vinland exploring much of the coast and 
country.' In the com*se of the third summer the 
naliTes, now called Esquimaux, were first seen -, on 
account of their diminutive stature the adventurers 
gave tiiem the name of Skralingar.'' These poor 
savageB, irritated by an act of barbarous cruelty, 
attacked the Northmen with darts and arrows, and 
Thorr^d fell a victim to their vengeance. A 
wealthy Icelander, named Thorfin, established a 
r^olar colony in Vinland soon after this event ; the 
settlers increased rapidly in numbers, and traded 
with the natives for furs and skins to great advan- 
tage. After three years the adventurers returned 
to Iceland enriched by the expedition, and reported 
&vouTably upon the new country. Little is known 
of this settlement after Thorfin's departure till early 
in the twelfth century, when a bishop of Greenland* 
went there to promtlgate the Christian £uth among 
the colonists ; beyond that time scarcely a notice of 
its existence occurs, and the name and situation of 
the ancient Vinland soon passed away from the know- 
ledge of man. Whether the adventurous colonists 
ever returned, or became blended with the natives," 

* Rahi, Antiq. Amer. 
' The ERquimauz were at that time ipreod mach farther south than 
thej are at present. — Hnmbotdt'B Coimoi, Tol. it., p. 26S. 

* Eric Upsi, a natire of Iceland, and the fint Greenland bishop, 
nndntool to go to Vinland as a Christian misuonarj in 1121. 

* "The learned Qrotiiu founds an at^^oment for the coloniutjon of 
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or perished by their hands, no record remains to 
telL> 

DiscoTeiies such as these by the ancient Scandi- 

AmertOB b; tfae Norwegian! on the Nmilority between the noines of 
Norway and La Norimbegue, a dietrict bordering on New England." — 
Qrotiua, De Origine Gentium Amerieanarwn, in quarto, 1642. See 
t3ao the Coairoreny between Giotiaa and Jean de LsSt. 

' Aeosrate infemation respecting the former istetioouTW of the 
Northmen with the continent of America reachei onlj aa far as the 
middle of tbe fourteenth centai7. In the year 1349 a ship was sent 
firom Oreenland to MaHdand (New Scotland), to collect timber, and 
othw neeeMMJoi. Upon dieir retam from HaiUand, tfae ship was 
orartaken by storms, aad comp^ed to land at StraumQord, in the 
west of Iceland. This is the last account of the " Norman America." 
preaerred for us in the ancient Scandinavian writings. The settle- 
UMBts vpon tba west coast of Oreenland, which were in a Ttrj flon~ 
riahiog eoBditien, until tlie middle of the fomteentib oeotarj, gradually 
declined from the fatal influence of monthly of trade, by the invasion 
of the Esqiumanz, b; the black death which depopulated the north 
from the year IM7 to 1351, and also by the arriral of a hostile fleet, 
fiWM what coontiT is not known. 

By means of the critical, and moat praisetrorthy efibrta of Gbrial- 
ian Rafn, and the Royal Society for Northern Antiquities in Copen- 
hagen, the traditions and ancient accounts of the voyage of the 
KoTSMiM to HeUnlutd (Newfonndand), to HaiUand (the month of 
the Birer St Lanreace at Nota Bootia), and at Winland (Uasaaohu- 
setts), have been separately printed, and satisfaotorily commented 
upon. The length of the voyage, tlie direction in which they Biuled, 
the thne of the riring and setting of the sun are ncoarately laid down. 
The prinmpal soateea at iafcrmaitiaB are the histAncal nvratioiw <^ 
Erik the Red, Thorsinn Karlsefue, and SniHTe Thorbrandsoo, pro- 
bably written in QreenUml itacU, as early as the twelfth century, 
partly by desDendanta of the settlers born in Winland. Rafit, Antiq. 
AvMT., pp. 7, 14, 16. The care with wUch the tables of thwr 
pedigvees was kept was so great, that the table of the faauly of 
Thorfina KArlsefae, whose aon Snorre Thorbr^ndsoii, waa bora in 
Anterioa, was kept from the year 1007 to 1811. 

The name of the colonised countries is found in the ancient 
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navians — ^fruitless to the world and almost buried 
in oblivion — cannot dim the glory of that transcend- 
ant genins to whom we owe the knowledge of a 
New World. 

The claim of the Welch to the first diacoTeiy of 
America, seems to rest upon no better original 
autiiority than that of Meridith-ap-Reee, a bard who 
died in the year 1477. His verses only rdate that 
Prince Madoc, wearied with dissensions at home, 
seardiMl the ocean for a new kingdom. The tale of 
this adventurer^ voyages and colonisation was 
written 100 yeam subsequent to the early Spanish 
disooveries, and seems to be merely a fimdihl oom- 
pletion of his history : he probably perished in the 
unknown seas. It is certain that neither the ancient 
principality nor the world reaped any benefit from 
these alleged discoveries.^ 

In Uie middle of the thirteenth and the beginning 
of the fourteenth centuries, the Venetian Marco 
Polo,' and the Englishman Handeville,^ awakened 
the curiosity of Europe with respect to the remote 
parts of the earth. Wise and discerning men 
selected the more valuable portions of their observa- 
tions; ideas were enlarged, and a desire ftw more 
perfect information excited a thirst for discovery. 
While this s^orit was gaining strength in Europe, 
the wonderfhl powers of the m^^et were reveiUed 

Dmtional ungs of the tuXim of the Faroe UlandB.— Hnmboldt's 

Comos, vol ii., pp. 268- 452. » See Appendii, No. IV. 

' See Appendix, No. V. ' See Appendii, No. VI. 
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to the Western world.* The iDvention of the 
mariner's compass uded and extended navigation 
more than all the experience and adventure of pre- 
ceding ages: the light of the stars, the guidance 
of the sea-coast, were no longer necessary ; trusting 
to the mysterious powers of his new friend, the 
sailor steered out fearlessly into the ocean, though 
the bewildering mists, or the darkness of night 

The Spaniards were the first to profit by the 
bolder spirit and improved science of navigation. 
About the b^jnning of the fourteenth century, 
they were led to the accidental discovery of the 
Canary Islands," and made repeated voyages thither, 

* See Appendix, TSo. VII. 

' The numerona data which have come doirn to us from antiquity, 
and an acute ezamination of the local relations, especialljr the gnal 
vidni^ of the aettlements upon the African ooast, which incontestablj 
ensted, lead me to beliere that Ffaienicians, CarthaginianB, Greeks, 
and Bomana, and prahablj even the Etnucang, were acquainted with 
the group of the Canary Islands. — Humboldt's' Connof, Tol.ii., p. 414. 

" Porro occidentalis naTigatio, quantum etiam fami aaseqni 
FliniuB potuit, tantum ad Fortnnatas Insulas cnreum protendit, earum- 
que prfficipuam a multitudine canum Canariam vocatam refert," — 
Aooflta, De Natura Norn Orhit, lih. i., cap. ii. 

Beapecting the prabahilitj of the Semitic origin of the name of 
the Canai7 lalands, Flinj, in his latinising etymdogical notions, con- 
sidered them to he Dog Itlands ! (Vide Creduer's Biblical Bepre- 
sentation of Paradise, in Illgeu's Journal for Historical Theology, 
1836, vol. Ti., pp. 166— 186.)— Humboldt's Cotmot, toI. ii., p. 414. 

The most fimdamaital, and, in a literary point of view, the most 
complete account of the Canary islands, that was written in ancient 
times down to the middle ages, was collected in a work of Joachim 
Jqb6 da Costa de Macedo, with the title " llemoria cem que se pre- 
tende proTar que oi Arabes nao connecerao as Canarias autes doe 
FortugaesqueB. 1844." (See also Tiera j Clavigo, JVbtic. de la Mtt. 
d« Cattaria.) — Humboldt'i Ootmoi. 
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plondering the wretched inhabitants, and carrying 
them off as slaves.' Pope Clement VI. conferred 
these countries as a king:dom upon Louis de la Cerda, 
of the royal race of Castile ; he, however, was power- 
less to avail himself of the gift, and it passed to 
the stronger hand of John de Bethancourt, a Korman 
baron." The countrymen of this bold adventurer 
explored the seas far to the south of the Canaries, 
and acquired some knowledge of the coast of AfHca. 
The glory of leading the career of systematic 
exploration, belongs to the Portuguese:' theh: 

' See Appendix, No. VIIZ. 

' "Jean de Bethancourt knew that before theeipe<Utioiiof Alvaro 
Beccora, that is to saj before the end of the 14th century, Norman 
adventarera had penetrated aa far as Sierra Leone (lat. 8° 30'), and 
be sought to fdlow dieir traces. Before the Portuguese, hoirever, 
no European nation b^ pears to liare crossed the equator." — Humboldt. 

" Lea Normands et les Arabes sont les soules nations qui, jusqu'au 
commencement dn doiuieine si^Ie, aient partag^ la gloire des grandea 
exp^tioOB maritimes, le goflt dee aventures gtraugea, la passion du 
pillage et dea couquAtes £phemeres. Les Normands ont occupy suc- 
eosBiTement I'lalande et la Neustrie, ravagd les sanctualres de 
I'ltalie, conquis la Ponille sur les Grecs, inscrit leurs carocterea 
runiques jusque but les floncs d'un des lions qua Uoroaini enlera au 
I^r^ d'Athdnes pour en omer I'arsenal da Venise." — Humboldt's 
Q^g. du Nouveau Continent, vol. ii<, p. 86. 

' " No nation," sa;s Southej, " has ever accomplished such great 
things in proportion to its means as the Portuguese." Its early 
maritime history does, indeed, present a striking picture of enterprise 
and restless energy, but the annals of Europe afford no simitar 
instance of rapid degeneracy. There was aa age when less than 
40,000 armed Portuguese kept the whole coasts of the ocean in awe 
from llorocco to China ; when 150 sovereign princes paid tribute 
to Uie treasury of Lisbon. But in all their enterprises they mmed 
at conquest and not at colonisation. The government at home 
exercised Uttle control over the anas of its piraUcal mariners ; the 

VOL. I. 
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attempts were not only attended with considerable 
success, but gave encouragement and energy to those 
efforts that were crowned by the discovery of a 
world : among them the great Genoese was trained, 
and their steps in advance matnred the idea, and 
aided the execution of his design. The nations of 
Europe had now begun to cast aside the errors and 
prejudices of their ancestors. The works of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were e^erly searched 
for information, and former discoveries brought to 
light' The science of the Arabians was introduced 
and cultivated by the Moors and Jews, and geometry, 
astronomy, and geography, were studied as essential 
to the art of navigation. 

In the year 1412, the Portuguese doubled Cape 
Non, the limit of ancient enterprise. For upwards 
of seventy years afterwards they pursued their ex- 
plorations with more or less of vigour and success 
along the African coast, and among the adjacent 
islands. By intercourse with the people of these 
countries they gradually acquired some knowledge 
of lands yet unvisited. Experience proved that the 
torrid zone was not closed to the enterprise of man.' 

mother country derived no benefit from their achieTeoients. To the 
age of conquest Buccoeded one of efFeminacy emd corruption. — Ueri- 
vftle's Lecturet on Cohnuation, vol. i., p. 44. 

' See Appendix, No. IX. 

' The zonea were imnginary bands or eirclcB in the hebrenH, 
producing an efffot of climate on corresponding belta on the globe of 
the eaith. The Irigid xones betireen the polar circles and the poles 
irere considered uninhsbitahle and unnaTigable, on account of the 
extreme cold. The tonid zone, lying heneath the track of the sun, 
or rather the central part of it, immediately about the eqnator, was 
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They found that the form of the continent con- 
tracted as it stretched southward, and that it tended 
towards the east. Then they brought to mind the 
accounts of the ancient Phoeoician voyagers round 
Africa,^ long deemed fabulous, and the hope UK>se 
that they might pursue the same career, and win 
for themselres the magnificent prize of Indian 
commerce. In the year 1486 the adventurous 
BartholcHnew Diaz* first reached the Cape of Good 

eoneidered uninhabitable, unproductive, and impasiable, on account of 
the eieessiTe heat. The temperate Eones, Ijing between the torrid 
and the frigid zones, were supposed to be the only parts of the globe 
suited to the puiposes of life. Pannenides, according to Strabo, nas 
the iDTentor of this theory of the five zones. Aristotle supported the 
eame doctrine. He believed that there was habitable earth in the 
southern tiemiBpbere, but that it was for ever divided from the part 
of the world already known by the impasaable cone of scorchiug heat 
at the equator. (Aristot. Met. ii., cap. v.) Pliny supported the 
opimon of Aristotle concerning the homing Eones. (Pliny, Kh. i., cap. 
Irvi.) Strabo (lib. ii.}, in mentioning this theory, gives it likewise 
his su^iort ; and others of the ancient philosophers, as well as the 
poets, might be cited, to show the general prevalence of the belief. — 
Cicero, ^omnium Bcipionit, cap. vi. ; Gominus, cap. xiii-, p. 31 ; ap. 
Petavii Opus de Bootr. Temper, in quo Uranologium sire Systemata 
var. Anctonim. Amst. 1705, vol. iii. 

■ See Appendix, No. X. 

* Barroa, Dec. I., lib. iii., cap. iv., p. 190, says distinctly, " Bar- 
tholomen Diaz, e os de sua compantica per causa dos perigos, e 
tormentas, que em o dobrar delle passiEnun che pnyeram nome 
Tormentoso." The merit of the first circunmavigation, therefore, 
does not belong to Tasco de Gama, as is generally supposed. Diaz 
was at the Cape in May, 1487, and, therefore, almost at the same 
time that Pedro de Corjlham and Alonxo de Payva of Barcelona 
commenced their expedition. As early as December, 1487, Diaa 
hims^ brought to Portugal the account of his important discovery. 
The mission of Pedro Covilham and Alonso de Payva, in 1487, was 
set on foot by King John II., in order to search for " thu African 
o2 
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Hope; soon afterwards the information gained by 
Pedro de Covilham, in his overland joiimey, con- 
firmed the consequent sanguine expectations of 
success. The attention of Europe was now fuUy 
aroused, and the progress of the Portuguese was 
watched with admiration and suspense. But during 
this interval, while all eyes were turned with anxious 
interest towards the East, a little bark, leal^ and 
tempest-tossed, sought shelter in the Tagus." It had 
come from the far west, — over that stormy sea 

priest Johumefl." Belieriog the ucouotB which he had obtuned 
from ludiui and Arabian pilots in CaUcnt, Qoa, Adm, as well as in 
Sofala, on the eastern coast of AiHca, Covilham informed Sing 
John II., by means of two Jews from Curo, that if the Portuguese 
were to continue their vojfiges of diacoTery upon the western coast in 
a southerly direction, tbey would come to the end of Africa, whence 
a voyage to the Island of the Moon, to Zanzibar, and the gold 
country of Sofala, would he very ea«y. Accounts of the Indian and 
Arabian trading stations upon the east coast of Africa, and of the 
form of the southern extremity of the Continent, may hare extended 
to Venice, through Egypt, Abyssinia, and Arabia. The triangalar 
form of A&ica was actually delineated upon the map of Sonato, made 
in 1306, and dlsoorered in the " Portnlano della Medioeo-Lanreu- 
liana," by Count Baldelli in 1351, and also in the chart of the world 
by Fra Mauro. — Humboldt's Corniot, vol. ii., pp. 290, 461. 

* Faria y Suusa complains that " the admiral entered Lisbon irith a 
TUn-glorious exultation, in order to make Portugal feel, hy displaying 
the tokens of hia discovery, how much sbo had erred in not acceding 
to hia propositions." — Europa Portugueta, t. ii., pp. 402, 403. 

Ray de Pina asserts that King John was much importuned to 
kill Columbus on the spot, since, with his death, the prosecution of 
the undertaking, as far as the sovereigns of Castile were concerned, 
would cease, from wont of a suitable person to take charge of it ; 
but the king had too much magnanimity to adopt the Iniquitous 
measure proposed — Tasconcelloe, Vlda del Rie Don Juan Jf., lib. vi. -, 
Oarcia do Resende, Fide de Bom Joam II. ; Las Casas, Hilt. Ltd., 
lib. i., cap. Ixxiv. ; HS. quoted by Prescott. 
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where, from the creation until tiien, had brooded an 
impenetrable mystery. It bore the richeBt freight** 
that ever lay upon the bosom of the deep, — the 
tidings of a New World.' 

It would be but tedious to repeat here all the 
well-known story of Christopher Columbus ; ^ his 
early dangers and adventures, his mmierous voyages, 
his industry, acquirements, and speculations, and 

• See Appendix, No. XI. 

' " A Castilla y a Leoo 

Nuevo Mundo dib Colon," 
was the inscripUon on the costly monument that was raised over the 
remaiuB of Colamhus, in the Carthusian HonaBter; of La Cuevaa at 
SeTille. " The like of which," asja his son Ferdinand, with &fl much 
truth aa aimpltcitj, " was never recorded of haj man in ancient or 
modern times. " — Hist, del Almtrante, cap. oriii. 

HIb ashes were finallj remored to Cuba, where the; now repose in 
the cathedral church of its capital. — Navarrete, Cokccion de Viaget, 
torn. ii. 

" E dandogli il titol di Don volsero che eglt aggiungesse presso 
^'arrae di casa sua quattro altre, cioS quelle del Eegno de Castiglio 
di Leon, e il Mar Oceano con tutte I'isole e quattro anchore per 
dimostrare I'ufficio d'Almirante, con un motto dlntomo che dicea, 
' Per CaetigUa e per Leon, Nqoto Uundo troTO Colon.' " — Bamusio, 
Ditoorio, tom. iii. 

The heir of Colombna was always to bear the arms of the adtniral, 
to seal with them, and in his si^atnre never to use an; other title 
than simply " the Admiral." 

* SeeAppendix, N0.XII. — In the middle ages the prevalent opinion 
was that the sea covered hut one-seventh of the surface of the globe ; an 
opinion which Cardinal d'AiUy (Imago Mundi, cap. nil) founded on 
the apocryphal fourth book of Enra. Columbus, who always derived 
much of his cosmolof^cal knowledge from the Cardinal's work, was much 
interested in upholding this idea of the amallness of the sea, to which 
the misunderstood expression of the *' the ocean-Btream " contributed 
not a little. He was also accustomed to cite Aristotle, and Seneca, 
and St. Augustine, in confirmation of this opinion. — Humboldt's 
Examen CritiqtM lie I'Hitt. de la Q^>grafihie, tton. i., p. 186. 
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how at length the great idea arose in bis mind, and 
matured itself into a conviction ; then how convic- 
tion led to action, checked and interrupted, but not 
weakened, by the doubts of pedantic ignorance,^ and 
the treadiery,' coolneBS, or contempt of courts. On 
Friday ^ the 3rd of August, 1493, a squadron of three 

' See eapecittUj ^e details of the coofsrence held at Salamanca, 
(the great seat of leambg in Spain) given in the 4th Chapter of 
Washington Irring's "ColumbuB." One of the objectjons advanced 
was, that, admitting the earth to be ipherical, and shonid a ahip succeed 
in reaching in this way the eitremity of India, she could never get 
back again ; for tbo rotunditj of the ^b« would present a kind of 
mountain, up which it would be impoeuUe for her to sul with the 
most faTourable wind. — Hut. del Almirante, cap. ii. ; Sitt.de Chiapa 
for Semesel, lib. ii., cap. 27. 

' Columbus was required bj King John II., of Portugal, to fbmish 
a deliuled plan of his proposed vojagea with the charts and other 
documents ; according to which, he proposed to shape hjg course for 
the alleged purpose of haring them examined bj the rojal coun- 
cillors. He readil; complied, but while fae remained in anxious sus- 
pense as to the deciuon of the council, a caraTcl was secretly 
dispatched with instructions to pursue the route designated in the 
papers of Columbus. This voya^ had the ostensible pretext of 
oarrjing proTisuins to the Cape de Verde islands ; the private 
inatmctions given, were carried into efiect when the caravel departed 
dience. It stood westward for several days ; but then the weather 
grew stormy, and the pilots having no zeal to stimulate them, and 
seeing nothing but an immeasurable waste of wild trembling waves 
stUl extending befwe them, lost all courage to proceed. They put 
badt to the Cape de Verde islands, and thence to Lisbon, excusing 
theii' own vrant of residution by ridiculing the project of Columbus. 
On discovering this act of treachery, Columbus instantly quitted 
Portugal. — Hist, del Almirante, c<^. viii. ; Herrera, Dec. I., lib. i., 
cap. vii. ; Munos, Hist, del Nvevo Mundo, lib. ii. — Quoted by Prescott. 

' " Le y endredi n ' etant pas regard^ dons la Chr^enti! commc un 
jour de bon augure pour le commencement d'une entreprise, les 
hiMoriens du l?""* siecle, qui gemissaient deja surles maux dont, 
selon eux, I'Europc a 6U accabl<! par la d£eouverte de I'Amdriquc, 
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small crazy ships, bearing ninety men, staled from 
the port of FaloB, in Andalusia. Columbus, the 
commander and pilot, was deeply impressed with 
sentiments of religion ; and, as the spread of Chris- 
tianity was one great object of the expedition, he 
and his followers before their departure had implored 
the blessing of Heaven ' upon the voyage, from which 
they might never return. 

They steered at first for the Canaries, over a weU- 
known course ; but on the 6th of September they 
sailed from Gomera, the most distant of those islands, 
and, leaving the usual track of navigation, stretched 
westward into the unknown sea. And still ever 
westward for six-and-thirty days they bent their 
course through the dreary desert of waters; terrified 

on fut reinarqne que Colomb est parti ponr la premiere ezp£- 
diUon wndredi, 3 oo&t 1492, et que la premidre terre d' Am^riqne 
a iU d^ovTerte vendredi 12 Octobre de U rn^me ano^. La 
r^formatioD du calendrier appliqu^ au journal de Colomb, qui 
iDdtque toujoure a la fois, les joun de la aemaiue et la date du mois, 
feroit disparottre le pronoatic da jour fatal." — Hamboldt'e 0^. du 
Nouveau CWttiwnt, vol. iii., p. 160. 

* Hia fint landing in the New World partook of the tarns cha- 
ratfter as his departure from the old. 

" Christoforo Colombo-^primo con una bandiera nella qaale era 
fignrato il noatro Signore Jeeu Chriito in crooe, ealtfi in terra, e quella 
piantik, e poi tutti gli alti smontarono, e inginoccbiati baoiarono la terra, 
tr« <rolti piangendo di atlegresia. Di poi Colombo aliate le mani 
al eielo l^rimando disse. Signer IHo Eterao, 9>gnore omnipotente, 
to creasti il cielo, e la terra, e il mare oon la tua aanta parola, 
sia benedetlo e glorificato il notne tuo, sia ringraiiata la tua Haeetft, 
ta quale si e dognata per mano d' imo nmil sue serro far ch' & axo 
umto nome sia conoiciuto e divulgato in qnesta altra parte del 
mondo." — Pietro Martire, DeW Indie OecidetOali, in Ramnaio^ 
torn, iii., p. 2 ; Oriedo, Hiil. Oen. deW India. 
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by the changeless wind that wafted them hour after 
hour further into the awful solitude, and seemed to 
forbid the prospect of return ; bewildered by the 
altered hours of day and night, and more than all 
by the mysterious variation of their only guide, for 
the magnetic needle no longer pointed to the pole* 
Then strange appearances in the sea aroused new 
fears : vast quantities of weeds covered the sur- 
face, retarding the motion of the vessels ; the sailors 

* CoIuiubuB not only has, incoutestably, the merit of first discoveriDg 
the line where there is no declination of the needle, bnt also of first 
inducing a study of terrestrial magnetism in Europe, by his obserra- 
tioDB conceniiag the increamng declinaUon as he soiled in a westerly 
direction from that line. It had been already easily recognised in 
the Mediterrnnean, and in all places where, in the twelfth century, 
the declination was as much as eight or ten degrees, even though 
their instruments were so imperfect that the ends of a magnetic 
needle did not point exactly to tbe geographical north or south. It 
is improbable that the Arabs or Crusaders drew attention to the fact 
of the compass pointing to tbe north-east and north-west iu different 
parts of the world, as to a phenomenon which had long been known. 
The merit which belongs to Columbus is, not for the first observance 
of the existence of the declination, which is given, for example, upon 
the map of Andrew Bianca in 1436, but for the remark which he 
made on the 13tb September, 1492, that about two degrees and a 
half to the east of the island of Corvo, the magnetic Tariation 
changed, and that it passed over from north-east to north-west. 
This discovery of a magnetic line without any variation indicates a 
remarkable epoch in nautical astronomy. It was celebrated with just 
praise by Oviedo, Casae, and Herrera. If with Idvio Sanuto we 
ascribe it to the renowned mariner, Sebastian Cabot, we forget that 
his first voyage, which was tmdertaken at the expense of some mer- 
chants of Bristol, and which was crowned with success by his touch- 
ing the main land of America, falls five years later than tbe first 
expedition of Columbus. — Humboldt's CosmOM, vol. ii., p. 318 ; 
Las Casas, Uxtt. Ind., lib. i., cap. 6. 
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imagined that they had reached the utmost boundary 
of the navigable ocean, and that they were rudiing 
blindly into the rocks and quiclcBands of some 
submerged continent. 

The master mind turned all these strange novelti^ 
into omens of success. The changeless wind was the 
favonrii^ breath of the Omnipotent ; the day length- 
ened as they followed the sun's course; an ingenious 
fiction explained the inconstancy of the needle ; the 
Tast fields of sea- weed bespoke a neighbouring shore; 
and the flight of unknown birds" was hailed with 
happy promise. But as time parted on, and brought 
no fulfilment of their hopes, the spirits of the timid 
began to fail, the flattering appearances of land had 
repeatedly deceived them ; they were now very far 
beyond the limit of any former voyage. From the 
timid and Ignorant these doubts spread upwards, 
and by degrees the contagion extended from ship to 
ship : secret murmurs rose to conspiracies, com- 
plaints, and mutiny. They afBrmed that they had 
already performed their duty in so long pursuing an 

* " In Bailing towards the West India Islands birds are often seen 
at the distance of 200 leagues from the nearest coast." — Sloane's 
Nat. Eitt. of Jamaica, vol. i., p. 30. 

Captain Cook saje, " No one yet knows to what distance anj of 
th« Oceanic birds go to sea ; for my own part I do not belioTe that 
(hero is any one of the whole tribe that can be relied on in pointing 
ont tiie vicinity of land." — Voyage towofdt the Souik PoU, vol. i., 
p. 275. 

The Portuguese, however, only keeping along the African coast 
and watching the flight of birds with attention, concluded that they 
did not venture to fly far from land. Columbus adopted this erro- 
neoua opinion from his early instructors in navigation. 
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unknown and hopeless course, and that they would 
no more follow a desperate adventurer to destruc- 
tion. Some even proposed to cast their leader into 
the sea. 

Hie menaces and persuasions that had so often 
enabled Columbus to overcome the turbulence and 
fears of hia followers, now ceased to be of any 
avail. He gave way to an irresistible necessity, 
and promised that be would return to Spain, if 
unsuccessful in their search for three days more. 
To this brief delay the mutineers consented. The 
signs of land now brought almost certainty to the 
mind of the great leader. The sounding line 
brought up such soU as is only found near the 
shore : birds were seen of a kind supposed never to 
venture on a long flight. A piece of newly cut 
cane floated past, and a branch of a tree bearing 
fresh berries was taken up by the sailors. The 
clouds aromid the setting sun wore a new aspect, 
and the breeze became warm and variable. On the 
evening of the 11th of October, every sail was 
furled, and strict watch kept, lest the ships might 
drift ashore during the night. 

On board the admiral's vessel all hands were 
invariably assembled for the evening hymn ; on 
this occasion a public prayer for success was added, 
and with those holy sounds Columbus hailed the 
appearance of that small shifting light," which 

* " PoeBto que el Bmirante ft loa diet de la noche vid lombre. 
, . . 7 era como una candeliUa de oera que ae aUaba j leraDtaba, 
lo cual f> pocoB parecient mt indioio de tiem. Pero el aminuite 
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crowned witii certainty his long chmshed hope/ 
turned his fiuth into Fealiaation," aoA stamped his 
name for ever upon the memarj of mim." 

It was by accident only tliat England had hem 
deprived of the gliny of theee great discoTeries. 
Columbus wboi repulsed by the Courts of F(»tugal 
and Spain, soit his brother Bartholomew to Londrai.' 
to lay his projects before Henry VIL, and seek 

tuTo por ciarto eatar junto » 1a tiem. For lo qua! qoasdo dijeron 
U ' Salve ' que acoBtiinibran decir j cantar a bq manera todos los 
marineroB, j de Lallan todos, Togo y amonestAloB el ainir&nte que 
hiriesen buena gnarda al Castillo de proa, j miraaen bien por la 
tierra."— 7>Kir. de Colon. Pnm. Viag. U de Oct. 

' " Let those who are dispoeed to fitiat uoder difficultieB, ia the 
prosecation of any great and worthy undertaking, remember that 
eigfateen years elapsed after the time that ColtunbuB conceived bis 
enterprise before he was enabled to can7 it into effect ; that most of 
that time was past in almost hopeless sdicitation, amidst poverty, 
neglect, and taunting ridicule ; that the prime of his life had wasted 
away in the itmggle, and that when his perseverance was finally 
crowned with success, he was about his fifty-sixth year. This 
example should oMwurage the enteiprising never to dei^iair."— Wash- 
ington Irving 's Life of Columbut, vol. i., p. 174. 

* " While Columbus lay on a uck bed by the nver Belem, he was 
addressed in a dream by an unVnown voice, distinctly uttering these 
words : ' Maisvilloeamente Dioe faizo sonar tu nombre en la tierra ; 
de los atamientos de la Mar Oceana, que estaban cerradaa con cadenas 
tan fitertes, te di6 las Hares.' (I^etter to the Catholic Uonarch, 
July 7th, 1503.)"— Humboldt's Comot. 

' See Appendix, No. XIII. 

' " The application to King Henry VII. was not made until U88, 
as would a^iear from the inscription on a map, which BarthiJomew 
presented to the hing. Las Casas intimates, from letters and wiitings 
of Bartholomew Columbus, in his possesuon, that the latter accom- 
panied Bartholomew Diaz in his voyage from Lisbon, in 1486, along 
the coast of Africa, in the course of which he discovered the Cape of 
Oood Hope." — Las Cosaa, IHtl. Ind., lib. i., cap. vii. 
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assistance for their execution. The king, althongh 
the most penurious of European princes, saw the 
vast advantage of the offer, and at once invited the 
great Genoese to his court. Bartholomew was, 
however, captured by pirate on his return voyage, 
and detained till too late, for in the meanwhile 
Isabella of Castile had adopted the project of Colum- 
bus, and supplied the means for the expedition. 

Henry VU. was not discouraged by this dis- 
appointment : two years after the discoveries of 
Columbus became known in England, the king 
entered into an arrangement with John Cabot, an 
adventurous Venetian merchant, resident at Bristol, 
and on the 5th of March, 1495, granted him 
letters patent for conquest and discovery. Henry 
stipulated that one-fifth of the gains in this enter- 
prise was to be retained for the crown, and that the 
vessels engaged in it should return to the port of 
Bristol. On the 24th of June, 1497, Cabot dis- 
covered the coast of Labrador, and gave it the name 
of Primavista. This was, without doubt, the first 
visit of Europeans to the continent of North 
America,' since the time of the Scandinavian 

* " Tte American oontineat was first diecorered under the anapioea 
of the English, and the ooaat of the United States by a native of 
England (Sebastian Cabot told me that he vas bom in Briatove)." — 
Hittory of the Travayht in fhe Ea$t and Wett Indtet, by R. Eden 
and E. WilloB, 1577, fbl. 267. Posterity hardly remembered thai 
they* (the Cabots) had reached the American continent nearly fonr 

* " The oiiljr immeduiM fruit of Cibot'* 6nt enterpriiH it wd to kne bMO lbs 
imporLmtloD from America of tbe Gnt lurkeji ever itcd in Encopo. Wlij thii bird 
rtai«ed the nima it cnp7> in Englud bu ncTcr be«n ntiafutotilj upliiHd. Bj 
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voy^jes. A large island lay opposite to this shore : 
from the vast qiiautity of fish frequenting the 
Deighbouring waters, the sailors called it BaeaUaos ;' 
Cabot gave this country the name of St John's, 
having landed there on St John's day. Newfound- 
land has long since superseded both appellations. 
John Cabot returned to England in August of 
the same year, and was knighted and otherwise 

monUiB before Columbus, on his third Toyoge, came in eight of the 
mainUnd. — Bancroft's Hut. of the United States, vol. i., p. 11. 
Charleraiz's " Histoirede laNouvelle Prance, "and the " FaBteaCfany- 
nolo^ques," endeavour to discredit the diacoveriea of John and 
Sebastian Cabot, but the testimonies of oontemporuy authors are 
deciaire. Unfortonatelj no jonmal or relation remuns of the TO^agea 
of the Cabota to North America, but several authors have handed 
doim accounts of them, which they received from the lips of Sebas- 
tian Cabot himself. See Haklujt, iii. 27 ; Qalearina Butrigariua, in 
Ramusio, torn. ii. ; Ramnsio, Preface to tom, iii. ; Peter Uartyr 
ab Aogleiia, Deo. III., cap. vi. ; Gomara, Oe». But. of West Indies, 
h. ii., c. vi. In Fabian's Chronicle, the writer asserts that he saw, 
in the M2teenth year of Henry Til., two ont of three men who had 
been brongfat frtnn " Newfound Island " two years before). The grant 
made by Edward VI. to Sebastian Cabot of a pension, equal to 1000/. 
per annnm of our money, attests that " the good and acceptable ser- 
vice" for which it was conferred, was of a very important nature. 
The words of the grant are handed down to ns by Eaklayt, vol. iii. 
p. 31. — See Life of Setury VII., by Lord Bacon ; Bacon's Worie, 
ToI.iii., pp.356, 357. 

* Baccaiaoa was the name given by the natives to the cod-fish with 
which these waters abounded. Pietro Ifartire, who calls Sebastian 
Cabot his "dear and familiar Mend," speaks of Newfoundland as 
Baccaiaoa ; also Lopez de Gomara, and Ramusio. 



Ihs nnnch It mi ollbd ' Coq d' Inde,' on uxSDnt of It* Amcikin rajginil ; Ameria 
being then gnunllj Mmed WeHaa India."— Qnbnu'a Bin. q/ Ot United Stata, 
™Li,p.7. 
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rewarded by the king ; he survived but a very short 
time in the enjoyment of his fiune, and his sod 
Sebastian Cabot, although only twenty-three years 
of age, succeeded him iu the command of an 
expedition destined to seek a north-west passage to 
the South Seas. 

Sebastian Cabot sailed in the summer of 1498 : 
he soon reached Newfoundland, and thence proceeded 
north as far as the fifty-eighth degree. Having 
failed in discovering tiie hoped for passage, he 
returned towards the south, examining the coast as 
far as the southern boundary of Maryland and per- 
haps Vii^ia. After a long interval the eaterprising 
mariner again, in 1517, sailed for America, and 
entered the bay* which a century afterwards received 
the name of Hudson. If prior discovery confer a 
right of possession, there is no doubt that the whole 
eastern coast of the North American continent may 
be justly claimed by the English race.' 

^ Mr. Bancroft pronounces this " fact to ha isdiBpn table," tfaongfa 
he ackaowledgee that " the testimoDy respecting this expedition is 
confused and difficult of explanation." Sebastian Cabot nrole ■■ A 
Discourse of Navigation," in which the entrance of the strait, loftding 
into Eudaon'a Bay, was laid down with great precision " on a card, 
drawn bj his own hand." — Ortelius, Sfap of Ameriea m Theatnim 
Orbis Terrarvm ; Eden and Wilha. p. 223 ; Sir H. Gilbert, in 
Haklujt, vol. iii., pp. 49, 50 ; Bancroft, toI. i., p. 12. 

* The learned and ingenious anthor of the " Memoirs of Sebastian 
Cabot " has brought Forward strong arguments against the discovery 
of the continent of America by Jean Yaa Cortereal in 1494. — Hum- 
b<ddt'a Grfog. du Novxeav Cotainenl, vol. i., p. 279 t vol. ii., p. 35. 

" Ths disoovorar of the territory of our country m» one of the 
most extraordinary men of his age. There is deep cause for regret. 
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Gaspar Cortereal was the next voyager in the 
succession of discoverers : he had been brought up 
in the household of the King of Portugal, but 
nourished an ardent spirit of enterprise and thirst 
for glory, despite the enervating influences of a court. 
He sailed early in the year 1500, and pursued the 
track of John Cabot as far as the northern point of 
Newfoundland ; to him is due the discovery of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence,' and he also pushed on 
northward by the coast of Labrador,^ almost to the 
entrance of Hudson's Bay. The adventurer returned 
to Lisbon in October of the same year. This expe- 
dition was undertaken more for mercantile advan- 
ti^ than for the advancement of knowledge ; timber 
and slaves seem to have been the objects ; no less 
than fifty-seven of the natives were brought back 
to Portugal, and doomed to bonda^. These 
unhappy savages proved so robust and usefhl, that 
great benefits were anticipated from trading on their 
servitude;" the dreary and distant land of their 

that time has spared so fev memoritLls of hie career. He gave 
England a continent, and no one knows his bnrial-place." — Sancroft, 
vrf. i., p. H. 

* Ramasio, vol. iii., p. 417. This discovery is alao attributed to 
Jacques Cartier, who entered the gulph on the 10th August, 1S35, 
and gave it the name of the saint whose festival was celebrated on 
that day.— CharlevoLt. 

' In an old map pnbliehed in 1508, the Labrador coast is called 
Terra Cortereal is. 

" It has been conjectured that the name Terra de Laborador was 
given to this coast by the Portngnese slave merchants, on account of 
the adnurable qualities of the natives as labourers.— i*icA(re of 
Quebec. 
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birth, covered with snow for half the year, was 
despised by the Portuguese, whose thoughts and 
hopes were ever turned to the fertile plains, the 
sunny skies, and the inexhaustible treasures of the 
Eaat." 

But disaster and destruction soon fell upon these 
bold and merciless adventurers. In a second voy^;e 
the ensuing year, Cortereal and all his followers 
were lost at sea : when some time had elapsed 
without tidings of their fate, his brother sailed to 
seek them, but he too, probably, perished in the 
stormy waters of the North Atlantic, for none of 
them were ever heard of more. The King of Por- 
tugal feeling a deep interest in these brothers, fitted 
out three armed vessels and sent them to the north- 



*It WM on idea entertained by Columbus, thltt, as he eiteoded his 
diacorerieB to climates more and more under tiie torrid influence of 
the BUD, he should find the productions of nature sublimated hj ita 
rays to more perfect and precious qualities. He was itrengthened in 
thia belief by a letter written to him at the command of the queen, 
by one Jayme Ferrer, an eminent and learned lapidaiy, who, in the 
course of his trading for precious stones uid mctob, hod been in the 
Levant, and in Tarious parts of the East ; had conreraed with the 
merchanta of the remote parts of Asia and Alrica, and the nadres of 
India, Arabia, and Ethiopia, and was considered deeply Tersed in 
geography generally, but especially in the nature of those countries 
from whence the valoable merchandise in which he dealt was procured. 
Id this letter, Ferrer assured Colnmbns that, according te his expe- 
rienoe, the rarest objects of commerce, such as gold, precious stones, 
drags and spices, were chiefly to be found in the regions about the 
equinoctial line, where the inhabitants were black, or darkly 
coloured, and that until ^e admiral should arrive among people of 
such oomplexions, he did not think he would And those articles in 
great abundance. — Navairete, Coleeeion, torn, ii.. Document 68. 
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west. Inquiries were made along the wild shores 
which Cortereal had first explored, without trace or 
tidings being found of the bold mariner, and the 
ocean was searched for many months, but the deep 
still keeps it secret. 

Florida was discovered in 1612 by Ponce de Leon, 
one of the mtmt eminent among the followers of 
Columbus. The Indians had told him wonderful 
tales of a fountain called Bimini, in an island of 
these seas ; the fountain possessed the power, they 
said, of restoring, instantly, youth and vigour to those 
who bathed in its waters. He sailed for months in 
search of this miraculous spring, landing at every 
point, entering each port however shallow or dan- 
gerous, still ever hoping ; but in the weak and pre- 
sumptuous effort to grasp at a new life, he wasted 
away his strength and energy, and prematurely 
brought on those ills of age he had vainly hoped to 
shun. Nevertheless this wild adventure bore its 
wholesome fruits, for Ponce de Leon then first 
brought to the notice of Europe that beautiftil land 
whidi, from its wonderful fertihty and the splendour 
of its flowers, obtained the name of Florida.' 

l^e first attempt made by the French to share in 
the advant^;es of these discoveries, was in the year 
1504. Some Basque and Breton fishermen at that 
time began to ply their calhng on the Great Bank 

' Ramiuio, toI. m., p. 347 ; ChuleToii, vol. 1., p. 36 ; See Oaorio, 
HMtoryoftheFortiigneee,b.i.; Barrow's Toyagee, pp. 37— 48; Ber- 
ren, Dec. I., lib. vi'i., cap. ix.; Ensayo Chroaologico p&rn la HUtoria 
general de la Florida. En Madrid, 1723.— Quoted by Hurray. 
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of Newfoundland, and ^ong the adjacent shor^. 
From them the island of Cape Breton received its 
name. In 1506, Jean Denys, a man of Harfleur, 
drew a map of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Two 
years afterwards, a pilot of Dieppe, named Thomas 
Auhert, excited great curiosity in France by bringing 
over some of the savage natives from the New World : 
there is no record whence they were taken, but it 
is supposed from Cape Breton. The reports borne 
back to France by these hardy fishermen and adven- 
turers, were not such as to raise sanguine hopes 
of riches from the bleat northern regions they had 
visited: no teeming fertility or genial climate 
tempted the settler, no mines of gold or silver 
excited the avarice of the soldi^ ;' and for many 
years, the French altogether neglected to profit by 
their discoveries. 

In the meantime, Pope Alexander VI. issued a 
bull . bestowing the whole of the New World upon 
the kings of Spain and Portugal.^ Neither Eugland 

'"Lea demandea ordiiifuree qu'on noiu fait Boot, 'Ya-t-il dm 
tresora? Ya-t-il de Tor et de Targeot ? ' £t penoone ne de- 
maude, ' Ces peuples la sont il disposes a entendre la doctrine 
Chr^tienne ? ' Bt quant aux mines, il y en a vnument, maia il lea 
fant fouiller aveo indnstrie, labeur et patience. La plus belle mine 
qne je sache, c'est dn bled et da vin, arec la noumture dn bestial ; 
qui a de ceci, il a de I'argent, et des minee, nooa n'en mens point." 
— Marc L* Bscarbot. 

* This bold stretch of papal authorityr^o often ridiculed as chime- 
rical and absurd, naa in a measure justified by the erent, since it did, 
in fact, determine the principle on which the Tast extent of unappro- 
priated empire in the eagtem and western hemispheree was uttimatelj 
divided between two petty states of Europe. Alexander had not 
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nor France allowed the right of conferring this mag- 
nificent and undefined gift; it did not throw the 
slightest obstacle in the path of British enterprise 
and discovery, and the high-spirited Francis I. of 
France, refused to acknowledge the papal decree.* 

In the year 1523, Francis I. fitted out a squadron 
of four ships to piu-sue discovery^ in the west; the 
command was intrusted to Giovanni Verazzano of 
Florence,, a navigator of great skill and experience, 
then residing in France : he was about thirty-eight 
years of age, nobly bom, and liberally educated ; the 
causes that induced him to leave his own country 
and take service in France, are not known. It has 
often been remarked as strange, that three Italians 
should have directed the discoveries of Spain, Eng- 
land, and France, and thus become the instruments 
of dividing the dominions of the New World among 
alien powers, while their own classic land reaped 
nether glory nor advantage from the genius and 

eren the excoae that he thought he was dispoaing of uncnltiv&ted 
uid uninhabited regions, amce he specifies in his donation both towna 
and CBstleB : " Civitatea et caetra in perpetuom tenore proeaentium 



' "What," said Francis I., "shall the kings of Spain and Portu- 
gal divide all America between them, iritbout lufiering me to take « 
share as their brother ? I would fain see the article ia Adam's will 
that bequeaths that raat inheritance to them." — Encjfcloptedia, 
ToL IT., p. €95. 

' "In thelatterjearsofhifl life, Francis, by a strict economy of the 
public money, repaired the evils of his early extravagance, while at the 
same time he was enabled to spare sufficient for carrying on the 
magnificent pubhc institutions he had undertaken, and for forwarding 
the progress of discovery, of the fine arts, and of literature." — Bacon's 
Ufe and Times 0/ FrancU I., pp. 399—401. 
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courf^ of her sons. Of this first voyage the only 
record remaiDing is a letter from Verazzano to 
Francis I., dated 8th of July, 1624, merely stating 
that he had retmned in safety to Dieppe. 

At the beginning of the following year Verazzano 
fitted out and armed a vessel called the Dauphine, 
manned with a crew of thirty hands, and provisioned 
for eight months. He first directed his course to 
Madeira; having reached that island in safety, he 
left it on the 17th of January and steered for the 
west. After a narrow escape from the violence of a 
tempest, and having proceeded for about nine hun- 
dred leagues, a long low line of coast rose to view, 
never before seen by ancient or modem navigators. 
This country appeared thickly peopled by a vigorous 
race, of tall stature and athletic form ; fearing to 
risk a landing at first with his weak force, the 
adventurer contented himself with admiring at a 
distance the grandeur and beauty of the scenery, 
and enjoying the delightful mildness of the climate. 
From this place he followed the coast for about fifty 
leagues to the south without discovering any harbour 
or inlet where he might shelter his vessel ; he then 
retraced his course and steered to the north. Aft«r 
some time Verazzano ventured to send a small boat 
on shore to examine the country more closely: num- 
bers of savages came to the water's edge to meet the 
strangers, and gazed on them with mingled feelings 
of sm^rise, admiration, joy, and fear. He again 
resmned his northward course, till driven by want 
of water, he armed the small boat and sent it once 
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more towards the land to seek a supply ; the waves 
and surf, however, were so great that it could not 
reach the EQiore. The natives assembled on the 
beach, by their s^s and gestures eageTlj invited 
the French to approach: one young s^or, a bold 
swimmer, threw himself into the water, bearing some 
presents for the savages, but his heart failed him on 
a newer approach, and he turned to regain the boat ; 
his strength was exhausted however, and a heavy sea 
washed him almost insensible up upon the beach. 
The Indians treated him with great kindness, and 
when he had sufficiently recovered, sent him back in 
safety to the ship." 

Verazzano pursued his examination of the coast 
with untiring zeal, narrowly searching every inlet 
for a passage through to the westward, until he 
reached the great idand, known to the Breton fisher- 
men — ^Newfoundland. In this important voyage he 
surveyed more than two thousand miles of coast, 
nearly all that of the present United States, and a 
great portion of British North America. 

A short time after Verazzano's return to Europe, 
he fitted out another expedition with the sanction of 
fVancis I., for the establishment of a colony in the 
newly discovered countries. Nothing certain is known 
of the fote of this enterprise, but the bold navigator 
returned to FVance no more ; the dread inspired by 
his supposed fate' deterred the French king and 

* See Appendix, No. XIV. 

' " Navigo anche lungo la detta terra I'aimo 1524 un gran capi- 

tano del Re ChriatianiHimo FronceBCO, detto OioTanni da Veratsano, 
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people from any further adventure across the 
Atlantic during many succeeding years. In later 
times it has come to light that Verazzano was alive 
thirteen years after this period :^ those best informed 
on the subject are of opinion, that the enterprise fell 
to the ground in consequence of Francis I. having 
been captured by the Emperor Charles V., and that 
the adventurer withdrew himself from the service 
of France, having lost his patron's support. 

The year afl^r the failure of Verazzano's last 
enterprise, 1525, Stefeno Gomez sailed from Spain 
for Cuba and Florida ; thence he steered northward 
in search of the long hoped for passage to India, till 
he reached Cape Race, on the south-eastern extremity 

FiorentiDO, e scorae tntta la coeta fino alia Florida, come per una sua 
lettera Bcritta al detto Re, particaUrmente si vedia la qua] tola 
abbiamo potuto aTora percioccbd I'altre ei souo Bmarrite nelli 
travagli della povera oitta di Fiorenza e nell' ultimo viaggio cbe esso 
fece, avendo voluto sroontar in terra con alcnni compogni, furono tatd 
morti da quei popoli, e in preaentia di colon) obe erano rimaai nelle 
navi, furoDOarrostitiemaDgeati." (Ramusio, torn, iii., p. 416.) The 
BaroD La Houtan and La Potherie give tbe same account of Veraz- 
zano's end ; they are not, bowever, very tnistwortby autborities. 
Le Beau repeats the same story ; but Charle?oiz'B words are, " Je 
ne trouve aucun fbndement it ce que quelques una out public, qu'ajant 
mis pied a terre dans un endroit o^ il voulait b&Ur nn fort, lea 
Bauvages se jet^rent but lui, le maasocrSrent avec toua sea gens et le 
mangerent." A Spanish biatorian has asserted, contrary to all pro- 
bability, that Verazxano was taken by tbe Spaniards, and hung as a 
pirate. — D. Andres Gonzalez de Barcia, Emayo Chronologico para 
la Hutoria della Florida. 

' Tiraboscbi, Storia della Literatwra Italuma, rol. vii., pp. 26], 
262. — Quoted in tbe Picture of Quebec, to which valuable work 
J. C. Fiaber, Esq., President of tbe Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec, largely contributed. 
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of Newfoundkind. The further details of his voyaije 
remain unknown, but there is reason to suppose that 
he entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence and traded upon 
its ^ores. An ancient Castilian tradition existed 
that the Spaniards visited these coasts before the 
BYench, and having perceived no appearance of 
mines or riches, they exclaimed frequently, "Aca 
nada ; " ' the natives caught up the sound, and when 
other Europeans arrived, repeated it to them. The 
strangers concluded that these words were a desig- 
nation, and from that time this magnificent country 
bore the name of Canada. ' 

* Signifying "bere le nothing." The infiatiabte thirst of the 
Spaniah discoTerera for gold ie justified b; the greatest of all disco- 
▼eren, the diunterested Columbus himself, on high reli^oiu principles. 
When ooquointing their Castilian majesties with the abandonee (tf 
gold* to be procured in the nenly-formed countries, he thus speaks, 
" El ore es excel entiumo, del ore ae bace tesoro ; j con el quien lo 
tiene hoce quanto qiuere en el mundo, j elega a que echa log ouimaa 
al pandso." (Navarrete, Cohcdtm de la Yiages, vol. i., p. 309.) A 
passage which the modem editor of bis papers affirms to be in coa- 
formitjT with many texts of Scripture. 

' Father Hennepin asserts that tbe Spaniards irere the first dia- 
corerers of Canada, and that finding nothing there to gratify their 
extensire desires for gold, they bestowed upon it the appellation of 
El Capo di Nada, " Cape Nothing," whence by corruption its present 
name. — NouvelU Description d'un tr/t grand pays tittuf daTu 



* Tha hiiWiuui Heiien, writiDg In tha light of nperimec, mikn me of tfao ■tioDg 
•Jtprarion, IliM " mliwi wsn > Inn dsriMd bj the Eril Spirit, to dnw the Bpiniudt 
on to dntnclion." " L' Eipigna,*' nji Moatoqnien, " a &it comme ce roi luciu^ 
qui deouDda i)a« hnlc* qa 'il toacheniit w eonnrlit en or, et qui fat oblig^ de nTcnii 
«ix Dienz, potur let prier de finir M mirire." — Biprit da Loix, lib. ixi., o^ 33. 

" !«• miDM dn PCna et da Hexiqae ne nloioit pii mtam pour 1* Eapegne en qu' 
die uurat liii d* mid pnpn fbndi en tea cnl^TuiL Atcc tut de Irfwn Philippe 
II. at Uoqaeinate." — Hillot. " Pitnngo et Uboungc," Hid the win SuU;, " nleLt 
■nieiu qm tout I'oi da PAvu." 
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L'Am^rique entre U Nottveau Mexique et Ut Mer Qlaciale, dtpvi* Fatt 
1667 jtugu' en 1670. Par k Pere Louis Semupin, Uittionaire 
lUcolleta Utrecht, 1697. 

La Potherie gires the iame deriTation. SUtoire de VAm^rique 
SepUiUrwiale par M. dt Bacqwville de la PiAliene, A Parit, 1722. 
The opinion ezpresaed in a note of CharleToix (Hiattore de la Nouvella 
France, toI. i., p. 13), U that deeerving moat credit. " D'aotrea 
d^riTentoenomdumot Iroqooia * Kannata,' qui se pronooco Cannada, 
«t sigoifie on amas de cabanes." Thi> derivation would reconcile the 
different aseertiooB of the earlj diBCoverere, some of whom ^to the 
name of Canada to the whole vallej of the St. Lawrence ; others, 
equatif worthy of credit, confine it to a email district in ^e neigh- 
bourhood of Stadacona (now Quebec). Seconda BeUUitme di JacqMt 
Cartier, in Bamuaio, torn, iii., pp. 442, 447. " Quests popido (di 
Hocheh^) non partendo mai del loro paese, ne eesendo ragabondi, 
come quelli dl Canada e di Saguenay beuche dette di Canada aieno 
lor Buggetti con otte o novo altri villaggi posti aopra detto fiume." 
Father du Creuz, who arrived in Canada about the year 1625, in his 
" Historia Canadensis," gives the name of Canadato the whole valley 
of the St. Lawrence, confeaung, however, his ignorance of the etymo- 
logy : " Porro de Etymologic vo<na Canada nibil satis certe potui 
comperire ; priscam quidem ease, constat os eo, quod illam ante 
annos prope sezaginta passim usurpari audiebeun puer." 

Dupongean, in the Transactions of the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, founds his conjecture of the Indian origin of the name 
of Canada upon the fact, that in the translation of the Qospel of 
St. Matthew into the Mohawk tongue, made by Brandt, the Indian 
Chief, the word Canada is always used to signify a village. The 
mistake of the early discoverers in taking the name of a part for that 
of the whole, is very pardonable in persons ignorant of the Indian 
languf^. It is highly imi^obable that at the period of ita discovery 
t&e name of Canada was extended over this immense country. The 
migratory habits of the Aborigines are alone conclusive against it. 
They distinguished themselves by their different tribes, not by the . 
country over which they hunted and rode at will. They more pro- 
bably gave names to locahtiea than adopted their own &am any fixed 
place of reaideoce. The Iroquois and the Ottawas conferred their 
appellations on the rivers that ran through th^ hunting grounds, and 
the Huron tribe gave theirs to the vast lake now bearing their name. 
It has, however, never been pretended that any Indian tribe bore the 
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name of Canada, and the natural conclusion thorefbre ia, that the 
word " Canada '' was a mere local appellation, without reference to 
the country ; that each tribe had their own " Canada," or collection 
of huts, wluch shifted ita position according to their migrations. 

Dr. Douglas, in his " American History," pretends that Canada 
derives its name from Uonueur Kane or Cane, who he advances to 
have been the first adventurer in the River St. Lawrence. — Knox's 
Sutorical Journal, vol. i., p. 303. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In the year 1534, Philip Chabot, Admiral of France. 
urged the king to establish a colony in the New 
World," by representing to him in glowing colours 
the great riches and power derived by the Spaniards 
from their transatlantic possessions. Francis I., 
alive to the importance of the d^go, soon agreed 
to carry it out Jacques Cabtibr, an experienced 
navigator of St Malo, was recommended by the 
admiral to be intrusted with the expedition, and 
was approved of by the king. On the 20th of April, 
1534, Cartier sailed from St. Malo with two ships of 
only sixty tons burden each, and 120 men for their 
crews:' he directed his course westward, inclining 
rather to the north ; the winds proved so favourable 
that on the twentieth day of the voyage he made 
Gape Bonavista in Newfoundland. But the harbours 
of that dreary country were still locked up in the 
winter's ice, forbidding the approach of shipping: he 
then bent to the south-east, and at length found 

' Hiat. de la Nouvelle Fcance, par le Pere CharleTOiz, de la Com- 
pagnie de J^ub, toI. i., p. 11 ; Pastes Clironologiques, 1534. 

° Prima Relatione de Jacques Cartier della Terra Nuova, detta 
la Naova Francia, in Ramosio, torn, iii., p. 435. 
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anchorage at St. Catherine, six degrees lower in 
latitude. Having remained here ten days, he again 
turned to the north, and on the 21st of May reached 
Bird Island, fourteen leagues from the coast. 

Jacques Cartier examined all the northern shores 
of Newfoundland without having ascertained that 
it was an island, and then passed southward through 
the Straits of Belleisle. The country appeared 
everywhere the same bleak and inhospitable wilder- 
ness,^ but the harbours were numerous, convenient, 
and ^t>ounding in fish. He describes the natives, as 
well-proportioned men, wearing their hair tied up 
over their heads, like bundles of hay, quaintly 
interlaced with birds' feathers.* Changing his 
course stiU more to the south, he then traversed 
the Gulf of St Lawrence, approached the mainland, 

' " Se la tern fosM ecu boono, come vi bodo boon! porti, aarebbe 
nn gran ben«, ma ella non ai debba obiamar Tom Nuora, oiui sasai 
e grebani aalTatiobi, e pix^rij tao{^ da fiere, per cid cbe in tatto 
I'isola di namontana — [translated by Haklujt " the northern part of 
the island"] — io son vidi tanta terra cbe se ne potesse coricar on 
caiTo, e vi Bmontai in parecchi luoghi, e all' isola di Bianco Sabbione 
non v'e altro ehe rousco, e piccioli epini dispersi, secchi, e raorti, e in 
somma io peoso che qneata sia la t«rra che Iddio detto a Cuno." — 
J. Cartier, in Eamuaio, torn, iii., p. 436. 

The journal of the two first rojages of Cartier is preserved 
almost entire in the "Hiatoire de la Nouvelle Prance," b; L'Escarbot ; 
there is an Italian tranalation in the third volume of Bamiuio. The; 
are written in the third person, and it does not appear that he was 
himself the author. 

* " Sono uomini d'assu bella vita e grondezza ma iodomiti e sal- 
vatichi : portano i capelli in ouna legati s stretti a guiaa d'ua pugno 
di fieoo rivolto, mettendone in mezzo un legnetto, o oltra cosa in 
vece di chiodo, o vl logano iiuieme corte penne d'uccelli." — J. Car- 
tier, in Ramusio, tom. iii., p. 436. 
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and on the 9th of July, entered a deep bay ; from 
the intense heat experienced there he named it 
the " Baye de Cbaleurs." The beanty of the 
country, and the kindness and hospitality of his 
reception, alike charmed him ; he carried on a little 
trade with the friendly savages, exchang^g Euro- 
pean goods for their furs and provisions. 

Leaving this bay, Jacques Cartier visited a con- 
nderable extent of the gnlf-coast; on the 24th 
July he erected a oxtss thirty feet high, with a shield 
bearing the fleurs-de-lys of France on the shore 
of Gasp^ Bay.^ Having thus taken possession " of 
the country for his king in the usual manner of 
those days, he siuled, the 25th of July, on his home- 
ward voyage : at this place two of the natives were 
seized by stratagem, carried on board the ships, and 
borne away to France. Cartier coasted along the 
northern shores of the gulf till the 15th of August, 
and even entered the month of the River St 
Lawrence, but the weather becoming stormy, he 
determined to delay his departure no longer; he 
passed again through the Straits of Belleisle, and 

' De LtMt, vol. i., p, 58. 
' This ffM ingeniously repreaented to the natiTes as a religioiia 
ceremony, and, aa such, excited nothing but the " grandiseima ammi- 
razione " of the natives present ; it was, however, differently under- 
stood by their Chief. " Ma essendo noi rltornati alle nostra navi, 
venne il Capitano lor veatito d'im pella Tecchia d'orso negro in una 
barca con tre suoi fi^iu<^i, e ci feoe tin lungo sennone moatrandaci 
delta croce e facendo il segno delta crooe con due ditapoi ci moatrava 
la terra tnlta intortio di noi come s'avesse voluto dice cbe tutta era 
sua, e che noi aon dovevamo piantar detta croce senza sua Ucenxa." 
—J. Cartier, in RatnuNO, torn. iiL, p. 439. 
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aniTed at St. Male on the 5th of Septemh^, 1684, 
contented with his success and faH of hope for the 
Aiture. 

Jacques Caiiier was received with the considera- 
tion due to the importance of his report The court 
at once perceived the advantage of an estabhshment 
in this part of America, and resolved to take steps 
for its foundation. Charles de Money, Sieur de la 
Hailleraje, vice-admiral of France, was the most 
active patron of the undertaking; through his 
influence Cartier obtained a more effective force, and 
a new commission, with ampler powers than before. 
When the preparations for the voyage were com- 
pleted, the adventurers all assembled in the cathedral 
of Si Male on Whitsunday, 1535. by the command of 
their pious leader; the bishop then gave them a 
solemn benediction with all the imposing ceremonials 
of the Romish Church. 

Oit the 19th of May Jacques Cartier embarked, 
and started on his voyage with fair wind and 
weather. The fleet consisted of three small ships, 
the largest being only 120 tons burthen. Many 
adventurers and young men of good family accom- 
panied the expedition as volunteers. On the morrow 
the wind became adverse, and rose to a storm ; the 
heavens loured over the tempestuous sea ; for more 
than a month the utmost skill of the mariners could 
only enable them to keep their ships afloat, while 
tossed about at the mercy of the waves. The little 
fleet was dispersed on the 25th of June : each vessel 
then made for the coast of Newfoundland as it best 
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might. The general's vessel, as that of Cartier was 
called, was the first to gain the land on the 7th 
July, and there awaited her consorts ; but they did 
not arrive till the 26th of the month. Having taken 
in supplies of fuel and water, they sailed in company 
to explore the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A violent storm 
arose on the 1st of August, forcing them to seek 
shelter. They happily found a port on the north 
shore, at the entrance of the great river, where, 
though difBcult of access, there was a safe anchor- 
age. Jacques Cartier called it St. Nicolas, and it is 
now almost the only place still hearing the name he 
gave. They left their harbour on the 7th, coasting 
westward along the north shore, and on the 10th 
came to a gulf filled with numerous and beautiful 
islands.^ Cartier gave this gulf the name of St. 
Lawrence, having discovered it on that saint's 
festival day.® 

On the 15th of August they reached a long rocky 
island towards the south, which Cartier named Lisle 
de rAssumption, now called Anticosti." Thence they 
continued their course, examining carefully both 

' " Trovavamo un molto bello b gran golfo pieao d'isole e bnone 
entrate o pasaaggi, verso qual vento si possa fare." — J. Cartier, ja 
RamoBio, torn, iii., p. 441. 

' " Carthier donDa au golphe le nom de St. Laurent, oa platAt il 
le donna ik uno baje qui est entre I'lsle d'Anticoste et la cdta eepten- 
trionale, d'oii ce nom s'est Stendu a tout le golphe dont cette baje 
fait partie." — Hitt. de la NouvelU France, torn, i., p. 15. 

* " Des aaurages TappeUoieot NatiBCOtec, le nom d'Anticoati paratt 
lui aroirit^donn^ paries AngtuB." — CharleToix, torn, i., p. 16. Thia 
island is 125 miles long, and in its widest part 30 miles, dividingtbe 
lUrer St. Lawrence into two channels- Throughout its whole extent 
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shores of the Great River," and occasionally holding 
communication with the inhabitants, till on the Ist 
of September they entered the mouth of the deep 
and gloomy Saguenay. The entrance of this great 
tnbutary waa all they had leisure to surrey ; but 
the huge rocks, dense forests, and rast body of water, 

H haa neither bay nor harbour snfficieutly safe to shelter shipe. It is 
uncultiTated, being generall; of an nnprofitable soil, apon which an; 
attempted impro*einente have met with very unpnoniabg results. 
Since the jear 1809, eBtablishmenta hare been formed on the island 
for the relief of shipwrecked peiBons ; tiro men reside there at two 
different stations all the year rooud, fiimished with prorisions for 
the use of those who maj hare the misfortune to need them. Boards 
are placed in different parts describing the distance and direction to 
these fnendlj spots ; instances of the most flagrant inattention have, 
however, occurred, which were attended with ^e most distreasing and 
fatal consequences." — Bonchetti, toI. i., p. 169. 

" At present the whole island might be purchased for a few hundred 
pounds. It belongs to some gentiemen in Quebec ; and you might, 
for a very small Bum, become one of the greatest landowners in 
the world, and a Canadian teigneur into the bargain," — Grey's 
Canada, 

' Thb is the first discoTery of the Rlrer St. Lawrence, called by 
the natives the River Hochelaga, or the River of Canada. Jacquee 
Cartier accurately determined the breadth of its mouth ninety miles 
across. Cape Rosier, a small distance to the north of the point of 
Gasp^, is properly the place which marks the opening of the gigantic 
river. " Y'd tra le tcrre d'ostro e quelle di tramcntana la distantia 
di trenta Mghe in circa, e piu di dngento braccia di fbndo, Ci dis- 
sero anche i detti salvatichi e certificarono quivi eesere il cammino e 
principio del gran fiume di Hochelaga e strada di Canada."— J. 
Cartier, in Runusio, tom. iii., p. 442. 

1. Cartier Jways afterwards speaks of the St. Lawrence as the 
River of Hochelaga, or Canada. Charlevoix says, " Parceqne le 
fleuve qu'on appelloit auparavant la Riviere de Canada so d^horgo 
dans le Golpbe de St. Laurent, U a insensiblement pris le nom de 
Fleuve de St. Laurent, qu'il porte anjourd'hui (1720)." 
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forming a scene of sombre magnificence such as had 
never before met their view, inspired them with an 
exalted idea of the country they had discovered. 
Still passing to the south-west up the St. Lawrence, 
on the 6th th^ reached an island abounding in deli- 
cious filberts, and on that account named by the 
voyagers Isle aux Coudres. Cartier, being now so 
far advanced into an unknown country, looked out 
anxiously for a port where his vessels might winter 
in safety. He pursued his voyage till he came upon 
another island, of great extent, fertility, and beauty, 
covered with woods and thick clustering vines. This 
he named Isle de Bacchus :' it is now called Orleans. 
On the 7th of September Donnacona, the chief of 
the country,' came with twelve canoes filled by bis 

* " Lonque Jacques Cuihier d^orrit cette tie, il la tronva toute 
remplie de Tigaea, et la nomma I'lle de BacchoB. Ce narigateur 
itMt Br^n, apree lui sont Teutu des Normauds qui ont amch^ lea 
yigae» et a Bacchus ont Bubstitu^ Pomoue et Cirie. En effet ello 
prodnit de boa fromeut et d'ezcoUent fivita." — Journal SUtorique, 
lettre ii., p. 102. 

CharleToiz also mentione that when he visited the islands in 1720, 
the inhabitants were famed far their skill in sorcery, and were sup- 
posed to hold interconrse with the devil ! 

The Isle of Orleans was in 1 676 created an earidom, b; the title 
of St. Laurent, which, howerer, has long been extinct. The first 
Comte de St. Laurent wu of the name of Berthelot. — Charleroix, 
vol. T.,p. 99. 

' " II aignor de Canada (chiamato Donnacona per nome, ma per 
signore il chiamano Agouhonna)."— -J. Carthier in Ramosio, torn, iii., 
p. 442. Agouhonna signified Chief or lord. 

Here, sajs Jacques Cartier, begins the country of Canada. 
" D settimo giomo di detto mese la Tigilia della Uadonna, dopo 
ndita la messa ci partimmo doll* isola de' nocellari per andar all'inso 
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traiD, to hold convei^e witb the strangers, whose 
ships lay at anchor between the island and the 
north shore of the Great River. The Indian Chief 
approached the smallest of the ships with only two 
canoes, fearfiil of causing alarm, and began an 
oration, accompanied with strange and uncouth ges- 
tures. After a time he conversed with the Indians 
who had been seized on the former voyage, and now 
acted as interpreters. He heard from them of their 
wonderAil visit to the great nation over the salt 
late, of the wisdom and power of the wiiite men, 
and of the kind treatment they had received among 
the strangCTs. Donnacona appeared moved with 
deep respect and admiration; he took Jacques 
Cartier*s arm and placed it gently over his own 
bended neck, in token of confidence and regard. 
The admiral cordially returned these friendly demon- 
strations. He entered the Indian's canoe, and pre- 
sented bread and wine, which they ate and drank 
together. They then parted In all amdty. 

After this happy interview, Jacques Cartier with 
his boats pushed up the north shore against the 
stream, till he reached a spot where a little river 
flowed into a " goodly and pleasant sound,** forming 
a convenient haven.* He moored his vessels here 



di detta finme, e arriT&mo a quattordie! isole dUtaDti dall' isoU de 
Nocellori iotomo setto in otto legbe, e quiri h il principio della pro- 
Tincut, e terra di C«iuuIb. — J. Cartier, in Ramtuio, torn. iii. p. 442. 

< The writer of these pftgee, adds the testimony of an eye-witnesB 
to the opinion of the ingenious author of " the Picture of Qoehec," 
M to the localities here described. The old writers, even Charle- 
Toii himself, have Mserted that tiie " Fort St. Croix was at the 
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for the winter od the 1 6th of September, and gave 
the name of St. Croix to the stream, in honour 
of the day on which he first entered its waters: 

entruice of the river bow called Jacquea Cartier, which flows into 
the St. Lftwreoce, ahout fifteen miles above Quebec. CbuleToix, 
indeed, mentions that " Champlun pr^nd que cette ririere eat celle 
de St. Charles, mus," headde, " 11 se trompe, &e." However, the 
localities are itill unchanged ; though three centuries have since 
elapsed, the description of Jacques Cortier is easily recognised at the 
present da;, and marks out the mouth of the little river St. Charles* 
as the first winter station of the Europeans in Canada. The follow- 
ing are J. Cartier's words — " per cercar luogo e porto aicuro da 
metter le nav^, e andammo al oonlrario per detto fiume iutomo di 
dieoi leghe oostesziando detta isola (di Bacchus) e in capo di quella 
trovammo un gorged* acqua hello e ameno — (" the beautiful baun of 
Quebec," aa it is called in the " Picture of Quebec,") nel qnel luogo 
e on [Hcciol fiume e porto, dove per il fiusao e alta I'acqua latomo a 
tre braceia, ne parve queeto laogo comodo per metter le nostre navi, 
per il che quivi le mettemmo in ucuro, elo chiamammo Santa Croce, 
percio che nel detto giomo v' enuno giunti. . . Alia riva e Uto 
di quell' iaoiA (di Bacchus verso ponente v'e un goejo d' aequo mtdto 
hello e dilettevule, e conrenientemente da mettere navilij, dove i uno 
Uretto del detto fiume molto correute e profondo ma non e lungo piit 
d' un terzo di lega intoruo, per traverse del quale Ti e una terra tutta 
di collinedibuona altezia . . . quive e la staasa e la terra di Donna- 
cotM, e chiamasi il luogo Stadacona .... sotto la qual alta terra 
veiao tramontana 6 tl fiume e porto di Santa Crooe, nel qual luogo 9 
porto siamo slati dalU 15 di Settembre fino alii 16 di Maggio 1536, 
nel qual luogo le navi rimasero in secco." The " one place" in 
the River St. Lawrence "deep and awift running, "means, of course, 
that part directly oi^poeite the Lower Town, and no doubt it 
aiq)eared, by oompariaon, " very narrow " to those who had hitherto 
Been the noble river only in its grandest forms. The town of Stada- 
cofla stood on that part of Quebec which is now covered by the 



* It RcalTsd thia ruuM, leconling to La Pod»ri«, in compliment to Chirlai de* 
BoUn, Onod Tictr of PoutolK, fannder or the fint miMlon of Rocolleta ia New 
FtuKt. The RiTcr St. Chtrlet WM ailed Caatnl CauUt hy the nUivo, liDm in 
'■ Canada, toI. i., p. 104. 
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Donnacona, accompanied by a train of 500 Indians, 
came to welcome liis arriral with generous friend- 
ship. In the angle formed by the tributary stream 
and the Great River, stood the town of Stadacona, 
the dwelling-place of the Chief; thence an irregular 
slope ascended to a lofty height of table-land : &om 
this eminence a bold headland frowned over the 
St Lawrence, forming a rocky wall 300 feet in 
height The waters of the Great River — here nar- 
rowed to less than a mile in breadth — rolled deeply 
and rapidly past into the broad basin beyond. 
When the white men first stood on the summit of 
this bold headland, above their port of shelter, 
most of the country was fresh from the hand of the 
Creator ; save tiie three small barks lying at the 

BubnrbR of St. Roch, with part of those of St. John, looking tovards 
the St. Chorlea. The area or ground adjoiaiiig, is tlins described 
b; Career as it appeared three centuries ago : " terra tanta buona, 
quanto sia posHibile di vedore, e h motto fertile, piena di bellissimi 
arbori della sorte di quelli di Franoia, come sarebbeno queroio, o)mi, 
fisosind, najare, nassi, cedri, rigne, specie bianchi, i quali prodacono il 
frutto cosi grosso come susine damascbiui, e di molte altre specie d' 
arbori, sotto de quali yi nasce e cresce cosi bel canapo come quel di 
Francia, e nondimeno ri nasce Benza semensa, e senza opera umana 
o laroro alcuno. — Jacques Cartier, in Ramusio, torn, iii., pp. 443, 
449, 450. 

The exact spot in the Rjrer St. Charlee, where the French puaed 
the winter, is supposed, on good anthoritj, to have been the site of 
the old bridge, called Dorchester Bridge, where there is a ford at low 
water, close to the Marine Hospital. That it was on the east bank, 
not far from the residence of Charles Smith, Esq., is evident from 
the rlTer having been frequently crossed hj the natives coming 
from Stadacona to visit the French. — Picture of Quebec, pp. 43 — 46, 
1834. 

b2 
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mouth of the Btream, and the Indian village, no 
sign of human habitation met their view. Far as 
the eye cotdd reach, the dark forest spread ; over 
hill and valley, mountain and plain; up to the 
cra^y peaks, down to the blue water's edge ; along 
the gentle slopes of the rich Isle of Bacdms, and 
even from projecting rocks, and in fissures of 
the lofty precipice, the deep green mantle of the 
summer foliage hung its graceful folds. In the 
dim distance, north, south, east and west, where 
mountain rose above mountain in tumultuous 
variety of outline, it was still the same ; one vast 
leafy veil concealed the viipn fece of Nature &om 
the stranger's sight. On the eminence command- 
ing this scene of wild but raa^ficent beauty, 
a prosperous city now stands ; the patient industry of 
man has felled tiiat dense forest, tree by tree, for miles 
and miles around ; and where it stood, rich fields 
rgoice the eye : the once silent waters of the Great 
Biver below, now sui^ against hundreds of stately 
ships ; commerce has enriched this spot, art adorned 
it ; a memory of glory endears it to every British 
heart But the name Quebec,' still remains un- 

* " Qnebeo en lungne Algonquina ugni£e retrieiuemaU. Lea 
Abenaqois dont 1ft UDgne est im« duJecta AJgonqoine, le nomment 
Qnelibec, qm Teut dire ce qui ett/ermi, parceque de I'entr^ d« U 
petite riviere de U Chaudi^ par ou ces sauvageB ventuent a Quebec, 
le port de Quebec ne parott qu' une grande barge." — ChariercMX, 
Td. i., p. 50. 

" Troarant no lieu le pliu ^troit de la riviere que lea habitana dn 
pays Domment QnAwc ;" — " la pointe de Quebec, aiiui appell^ dea 
sauragea." — Champltun, vol. i., pp. 115, 124. 
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changed ; as the savage first pronounced it to the 
white stranger, it stands to-day among the proudest 
records of our country's story. 

The Chief Donnacona and the French continued 
in friendly intercourse, day by day exchanging 
good offices and tokens of regard. But Jacques 
Cartier was ei^er for further discoveries ; the two 
Indian interpreters told him that a city of much 
larger size than Stadacona, lay further up the river, 
the capital of a great country ; it was called in the 
native tongue Hochelaga: thither he resolved to 
find his way. The Indians endeavoured vainly 
to dissuade their dangerous guests from this 

Others give » Nonnoa dsriraUon for the word : it is said tluit 
Quebec was so called after Caodebee, oa the Swie. 

La Folherie's words are : " On tient que lea Nonnaiids qui ^toieut 
arec J. Cartier h la premiere d&onTerte, apercevant en bout de Tisle 
d'Orl^s, OD cap fort Ser^, s'^sri^ront ' Quel bee I ' et qu' a la guile 
du terns la nom de Quebec lui est reste. Je ne suis point garant de 
cette Aymologie." Ur. Hawkins terms this "a derivation entirely 
illoaor^Mid improbable," and asserta that the word is of Norman 
origin. He gives aa engraving of a seal belonging to William de la 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk, dated in die 7tli of Henry T., or a. d. 1420. 
The legend or motto is, " SigiUum Willielmi do la Pole, Comitis 
Suffolckin, Domine de Hamburg et de Quebec." Suffiilk was 
impeached by the Commons of England in 1450, and one of the 
charges brought against him was, his unbounded influence in Nor- 
mandy, where he lived and nded like an independent prince j it is 
not, therefore, improbable, that he enjoyed the French title of Quebec 
in addition to his English honours. 

The Indian name Stadacona, had perished before the time of 
Chomplaio, owing, probably, to the nugration of the principal tribe 
and the succession of others. The inhabitants of Hochelaga, we are 
told by Jacques Cartier, were the only people in tbe surrounding 
neigbbonrhood who were not migratory. 
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expedition ; they represented the distance, the late- 
ness of the season, the danger of the great lakes 
and rapid cmreDts ; at length they had recourse to 
a kind of masquerade or pantomime, to represent 
the- perils of the voyi^e, and the ferocity of the 
tribes inhabiting that distant land. The interpreters 
earnestly strove to dissuade Jacques Cartier &om 
proceeding on his enterprise, and one of them re- 
fused to accompany him. The brave Frenchman 
would not hearken to such dissuasions, and treated 
with equal contempt the verbal and pantomimic 
warnings of the alleged difficulties. As a precau- 
tionary measure to impress the savages with an 
exalted idea of his power as a Mend or foe, he 
caused twelve cannon .loaded with bullets to be 
fired in their presence against a wood : amazed and 
terrified at the noise, and the effects of this dis- 
charge, they fled howling and shrieking away. 

Jacques Cartier sailed for Hochelaga on the Idth 
of September ; he took with him the Hermerillon — 
one of his smallest ships, the pinnace and two 
longboats, bearing thirty-five armed men, with 
their provisions and ammunition. The two lai^r 
vessels and their crews were left in the harbour 
of St. Croix, protected by poles and stakes driven 
into the water so as to form a barricade. The 
voyage presented few of the threatened difficulties ; 
the country on both sides of the Great River was 
rich and varied, covered with stately timber, and 
abounding in vines. The natives were everywhere 
friendly and hospitable, all Uiat they possessed was 
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feeely offered to the stnmgers. At a place called 
Hochelai, the Chief of the district visited the French, 
and showed miich friendship and confidence, pre- 
senting Jacques Cartier witJi a girl seven years of 
age, one of his own chUdren. 

On the 28th, the expedition was stopped in Lake 
St Pierre by tiie shallows, not having hit upon the 
ri^t channel. Jacques Cartier took the resolution 
of leaving his larger vessels behind, and proceeding 
with Ills two boats ; he met with no fUrther interrup- 
tion, and at length reached Hocbelaga on the 2nd 
of Octobo', accompanied by De Fontbriand, De la 
Pranmeraye, and De Gozelle, three of his volunteers. 
The natives welcomed him with every demon- 
stration of joy and ho^itality ; above a thousand 
people, of all ages and sexes, came forth to meet 
the strangers, greeting them with affectionate kind- 
ness. Jacques Cartier, in return for their generous 
reception, bestowed presents of tin, beads, and other 
baubles upon all the women, and gave some knives 
to the men. He retiuned to pass the night in the 
boats, while the savages made great fires on 
the shore, and danced merrily all night long. The 
place where the French first landed was, probably, 
about eleven miles from the city of Hochelaga, 
below the rapid of St. Mary. 

On the day after his urival Jacques Cartier 
proceeded to the town; his volunteers, and some 
others of his followers, accompanied him, arrayed in 
full dress ; three of the natives undertook to guide 
them on their way. The road was well beaten, and 
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bore evidence of being much frequented ; the country 
through which it passed was exceedingly rich and 
fertile. Hochelaga stood in the midst of great fields 
of Indian com ; it was of a circular form, containing 
about fifty lai^ huts, each fifty paces long and from 
fonrteen to fifteen wide, all built in the shape of 
tunnels, formed of wood, and coTered with birdi 
bark ; the dwellings were divided into several rooms, 
surrounding an open court in the centre, where the 
fires burned. Three rows of palisades endrcled the 
town, with only one entrance ; above the gate, and 
over the whole length of the outer ring of defence 
there was a gallery, approached by flights of steps, 
and plentifully provided with stones and other 
missiles to resist attack. This was a place of 
considerable importance even in those remote days, 
as the capital of a great extent of country, and as 
having eight or ten villages subject to its sway. 

The inhabitants spoke the language of the great 
Huron nation, and were more advanced in civilisa- 
tion than any of their neighbours; unlike other 
tribes, they cultivated the ground, and remained 
stationary. The French were well received by the 
people of Hochelaga ; they made presents, the Indians 
gave fetes; their fire-arms, trumpets, and other 
warlike equipments fiUed the minds of their simple 
hosts with wonder and admiration, and their beards 
and clothing excited a curiosity which the difBculties 
of an unknown languf^^ prevented from being 
satisfied. So great was the veneration for the white 
men that the Chief of the town, and many of the 
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maimed, sick and infirm came to Jacques Cartier, 
intreating him, by expressive signs, to cure their ills. 
The pious Frenchman disclaimed any supernatural 
power, bnt he read aloud part of the Cktspel of 
St. John, made the sign of the 0*088 over the 
sufferers, and presented them with chaplets and 
other holy symbols; he then prayed earnestly 
that the poor savages might be freed fi-om the n^ht 
of ignorance and infidelity. The Indians r^arded 
these acts and words with deep gratitude and 
rrapectflil admiration. 

Three miles from Hochelaga, there was a lofty 
hill, well tilled and very fertile ;' thithw Jacques 
Cartier bent his way after having examined the 
town. From the sommit he saw the river and 
the country for thirty leagues around, a scene of 
Eungular beauty. To this hill he gave the name 

' "In mezzo di quelle cunpagne, e piwta U terra d'HooheUga 
appresBO e conginnta oon ana montagna coltirata tutta attorno e 
molto fertile, Bopra la qnal si vede molto lontano. Noi la chlamammo 

il Monte Regal FareecM nomini e donne d vennero 

a condor e menar sopra la montagna, qui dinaazi detto, la qual 
chiamammo Honte Begal, diatante da detto Inogo poco manoo d'on 
miglio, Bopra la quale essendo noi, vedemmo e avemmo notitia di piil di 
trenta leghe attorno di qnella, e ferao la parte di tramootana si vede 
ima coutannasione di mootagne, li qnali eorrono arante e ponente, e 
altra tante Toreo il metio giomo, fra le qnali montagna i la terra, 
jnft bella che sia possibile a Toder." — J. Cartier, in Ramosio, torn, lii., 
pp. 447, 448. 

"Oartier donna le nom de Mont Royal k la montagne an pied de 
laquelle ^it la bonrgade de Hochelaga. II d&ouTiit do ]k one 
grande ^ndue do pays dont la yne le charma, et arec raiaon, car il 
en est pea an moode de plus beau et de meilleur." — Charlevoii, 
torn, i., p. 20. 
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of Mont Royal ; since extended to the lat^ and 
fertile island on which it stands and to the city 
below. Time has now swept away erery trace of 
Hochelaga : on its site the moduli capital of Canada 
has arisen; 50,000 people of European race, and 
stately huildings of carved stone, replace the simple 
Indians and the huts of the ancient town. 

Jacques Cartier having made his otMerrations 
returned to the boats attended by a great concourse, 
when any of his men appeared fatted with their 
journey the kind Indians carried them on their 
shoulders. This short stay of the French seemed 
to sadden and displease these hospitable people, and 
on the departure of the boats they followed their 
course for some distance along the banks of the 
river. On the 4th of October Jacques Cartier 
reached the shallows where the pinnace had been 
left, he resumed his course the following day, and 
arrived at St. Croix on the llth of the same 
month. 

The men who had remained at St Croix had 
busied themselves during their leader's absence, in 
strengthening their position so as to secure it against 
surprise, a wise precaution under any circumstances 
among a savage people, but, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of a populous town, the residence of a 
chief whose friendship they could not but distrust. 
In spite of his apparent hospitality. 

The day after Jacques Cartier's arrival, Donnacona 
caine to bid him welcome, and intreated him to 
visit Stadacona. He accepted the iavitation, and 
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proceeded with his volunteers and fifty sailors to 
the village, about three miles from where the rfiips 
lay. As they journeyed on, they observed that 
the houses were well provided and stored for the 
coming winter, and the country tilled in a manner 
diowing that the inhabitants were not ignorant of 
agriculture ; thus they formed, on the whole, a fovour- 
able impression of the docility and intelligence of 
the Indians during this expedition. 

When the awful and unexpected severity of the 
winter set in, the French were unprovided with 
necessary clothing and proper provisions ; the scurvy 
attacked them, and by the month of Mtuvh twenty- 
five were dead, and nearly all were infected ; the 
remaind^ would probably have also perished, but 
that when Jacques Cartier was himself attacked 
with the dreadful disease, the Indians revealed to 
him the secret of its cure : this was the decoction 
of the leaf and bark of a certain tree, which proved 
so excellent a remedy, that in a few days all were 
restored to health.^ 

Jacques Cartier, on the 21st of April, was first led 
to suspect the friendship of the natives from seeing 
a number of strong and active young men make their 
appearance in the neighbouring town ; these were 
probably the warriors of the tribe, who had just then 
returned from the hunting grounds where they had 

' " Thia tree is BuppoBed to hare been tlie Spruce Fir, Ptnut Cana- 
dentit. It is called ' Ameda' by the natives. Spruce-beer is knowu 
to be a powerful ant i- scorbutic." — Cliamplain, Part i., p. 124. 

CharleroU ciJls the tree, Epinette Blanche. 
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passed the winter, but there is now no reason to 
suppose that their presence indicated any hostUity. 
However Jacques Cartier, fearing treachery, deter- 
mined to anticipate it. He had ah«ady arranged to 
depart for France. On the 3rd of May he seized the 
chie^ the interpreters, and two other Indians to pre- 
sent them to fYancis I. : as some amends for this 
cruel and flagrant violation of hospitality, he treated 
his prisoners with great kindness ; they soon became 
satisfied with their fate. On the 6th of May he made 
sail for Europe, and after having encountered some 
difficulties and delays, arrived safely at St. Malo the 
8th of July, 1536. 

The result of Jacques Cartier's expedition was not 
encouraging to the spirit of enterprise in France; no 
mines had been discovered," no rare and valuable 

' Anj ioformatioii gireo b; the n&tives as to the existence of 
mineB was vague and unaatiafactor^. " Foscia ci mostrarono con 
sogai, che paasate dett« tre cadute ei potera narigar per detto fiume il 
Bpazio di tro luno :— noi pensamtno che quello ua il fiume che paau 
per il passe di Saguenay, e senza che li facessimo dimanda presero la 
cateuB del subiotto del capitano che era d'argento, e il mauico del 
pugnale di ano de nostre compagni marinari, qual era d' ottooe 
giallo quanto 1' ore, e ci isOBtrarono che quello TeniTa di sopra di 
-detto fiume. . . II capitao mostro loro del rame rosso, qnal chiamano 
Caigneladze dimoetraodoli con segni Toltandosi rerso detto paese li 
dimandava se Teniva da quelle parti, e eglino comiuciarono a crollar il 
capo, Tolendo dir no, ma ben ne significarono che Teniia da Sagitenay, 

" Piu ci banno detto e fatto intendere, che io quel paese di 
Saguenay Bono genti Testite di drappi come noi, . . . e che hanoo 
gran quantitfk d' oro e rame rosso . . . e che gli uomini e donne di 
quella terra souo vestite di pelli cotDC loro, noi li dimandamtno se ci 6 
ore e rame roeso, ci risposero di si. Io penso che qnesto loogo ua 
Tereo la Florida per quanto bo potuto intendere dalli loro segni e 
indicij." — J. Cartier, in Ramusio, torn, iii, pp. 448 — 450. 
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productions found." The miserable state to whicli 
the adventurers had been reduced by the rigorous 
climate and loathsome diseases, the priTations they 
had endured, the poverty of their condition, were suf- 
ficient to cool the ardour of those who might other- 
wise have wished to foUow up their discoveries. 
But happUy for the cause of civilisation some of 
those powerful in France judged more favourably 
of Jacques Cartier's reports, and were not to be 
disheartened by the unsuccessful issue of one under- 
taking; the dominion over such a vast extent of 
country, with fertile soil and healthy climate, inha- 
bited by a docile and hospitable people, was too 
great an object to be lightly abandoned. The 
presence of Donnacona, the Indian Chief, tended 
to keep alive an interest in the land whence he had 
come; as soon as he coiild render himself intelligible 

* Tbe only Tklnable the nativeB eeemed to hare ia their possessioa 
WM a nihctance called etwgnj/, white as anow, of which thej made 
beads and wore them about ihdr neoks. This tliey looked upon m the 
most precionB gift they could heatow on the whit« men. The mode 
in which it was prepared ia said by Cartier to be the following : — 
When any one was adjudged to death for a crime, or when their 
enemies are taken in war, having first slain the person, they make 
long gashes over the whole of the body, and sink it to the bottom of 
the lirer in a cert^ place, where the esurgnj abounds. After re- 
muning ten or twelve hours, the body is drawn up and the esurgny 
or eormfiote is found in the gashes. These necklaces of beads the 
French found had the power to stop bleeding at the nose. It is sup- 
posed that in the above accoont the French misunderstood the natives 
or were imposed upon by them ; and there is uo doubt that the 
" nthiable substance " described by Cartier was the Indian 
Wampnm. 
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in the French language, he confirmed all that had 
been said of the salubrity, beauty, and richness of 
his native country. The pious Jacques Cartier most 
of all strove to impress upon the king the glory and 
merit of extending the blessed knowledge of a 
Saviour to the dark and hopeless heathens of the 
west; a deed well worthy of the prince who bore the 
title of Most Christian King, and Eldest Son of the 
Church. 

Jean Francois de la Roque, Lord of Roberval, a 
gentleman of Ficardy, was the most earnest and 
energetic of those who desired to colonise the lands 
discovered by Jacques Cartier ; he bore a high repu- 
tation in his own province, and was favoured by the 
friendship of the king. With these advantages he 
found little difdcully in obtaining a commission to 
command an expedition to North America ; the title 
and authority of lieutenant-general and viceroy was 
conferred upon him; his rule to extend over Canada, 
Hochelaga, Saguenay, Newfoundland, Belle Isle, Car- 
pon, Labrador, La Grand Baye, and Baccalaos, with 
the delegated rights and powers of the crown. This 
patent was dated 15th of January, lfi40. Jacques 
Cartier was named second in command. The orders 
to the leaders of the expedition eiyoined them to dis- 
cover more than had been hitherto accomplished, 
and if possible to reach the country of Saguenay, 
where from some reports of the Indians, they still 
hoped to find mines of gold and silver. The port of 
St. Malo was again chosen for the fitting out of the 
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expedition: the king furnished a sum of money to 
defray the expenses.' 

Jacques Cartier exerted himself vigorously in 
preparing the httle fleet for the voyage, and awaited 
the arrival of his Chief with the necessary arms, 
stores, ^d ammunition ; Roberval was meanwhile 
engaged at Honfleur in fitting out two other vessels 
at his own cost, and being urged to hasten by the 
king, he gave his lieutenant orders to start at once, 
with full authority to act as if he himself were 
present. He also promised to follow from Honfleur 
with all the required suppUes. Jacques Cartier 
sailed on the 23rd of May, 1541, having provisioned 
his fleet for two years. Storms and adverse winds 
dispersed the ships for some time, but in about a 
month they all met again on the coast of New- 
foundland, where they hoped Roberval would Join 
them. They awaited his coming for some weeks, 
but at length proceeded without him to the St. 
Lawrence ; on the 23rd of Ai^ust they reached their 
old station near the magnificent headland of Quebec. 

Donnacona's successor as Chief of the Indians at 
Stadacona, came in state to welcome the Frendi on 
their return, and to inquire after his absent country- 
men. They told him of the Chiefs death, but con- 
cealed the &te of the other Indians, stating that they 
were enjoying great honour and happiness in France 
and would not return to their own country. The 
savages displayed no symptoms of anger, surprise 

' See Ap]iendii, No. XIV. 
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or distrust at tMs news, their couDtenances exhibited 
the same impassive calm, their manners the same 
quiet dignity as ever, but £rom that hour their hearts 
were changed, hatred and hostility took the place of 
admiration and respect, and a sad foreboding of 
theur approaching destruction darkened their simple 
minds. Henceforth the French were hindered and 
molested by the inhabitants of Stadacoaa to such 
an extent, that it was deemed advisable to seek 
another settlement for the winter. Jacques Gartier 
chose his new position at the mouth of a small river 
three leagues higher on the St. Lawrence •? here he 
laid up some of his vessels, under the protection of 
two forts, one on a level with the water, the otlier 
on the summit of an overhai^ng cliff; these strong- 
holds communicated with each other by steps cut in 
the solid rock ; he gave tiie name of Charl^bonrg 
Royal to his new station. The two remaining 

* The preciee spot eta which the upper fort of Jacques Cartier waa 
built, afterwards enlarged by Roberval, has been fixed by an inge- 
niooB gentleman at Quebec, at the top of Cape Bouge Height, a short 
distance from the handsome villa of Mr. Atlunson. A few months 
ago Ur. Atkinson's w<a'kmea in levelling the lawn in front of the 
house, and dose to the point of Cape Rougo Height, found beneath 
the surfsoe some loose stones which had apparently been the founda- 
tions of some boilding or fortification. Among these stones were 
found several iron balls of different sises, adapted to the ealibre of 
the ship gnns used at Uie period of Jacques Carder's and Boberral's 
visit. Upon the whole, the evidence of the presence of the French 
at Cape Rouge may be c<msidered as conclusive. Nor is there 
any good reason to doubt that Roberval took up his quarters 
in the part which Jacques Ctutier had left. — Pietura of Qu^>ee, 
^ 62—469. 
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Teasels of the fleet he sent hack to France, with 
letters to the king, stating that Roherral had not 
yet arrived. 

Under the impres^oo that the country of the 
Saguenay — the land of febled wealth, could be 
reached by pursuing the line of the St. Lawrence, 
Jacques Cartier set forth to explore the rapids above 
Hochelaga on the 7th of September. The season 
being so fiar advanced he only undertook this expe- 
dition with a view to being better acquainted with 
the route, and to being provided with all necessary 
preparations for a more extensive exploration in the 
spring. In passing up the great river he renewed 
acquaintance with the friendly and hospitable chief 
of Hochelai, and there left two boys nnder charge of 
the Indians to learn the language. On the 11th he 
reached the sault or rapids above Hochelaga, where 
the progress of the boats was arrested by the force 
of the stream, he then landed and made his way to 
the second rapid. The natives gave him to und^- 
stand that above the next sault there lay a great 
lake; Cartier having obtained this information, 
returned to where he had left the boats ; about 400 
Indians had assembled and met him with demon- 
strations of fiiendship, be received their good offices 
and made them presents in return, but still regarded 
them with distrust on account of their unusual 
numbers. Having gained as much information as 
he could, he set out on his return to Charlesbourg 
Royal — his winter-quarters. The chief was absent 
when Jacques Cartier stopped at Hochebu on 
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descending the river ; he had gone to Stadacons to 
hold counsel with the natives of that dtetrict for the 
destruction of the white men. On arriving at 
Charlesbourg Royal, Jacques Cartier found con- 
firmation of his suspicions i^ainst the Indians ; they 
now avoided the French and never approached the 
ships with their usual offerings of fish and other 
provisions : a great number of men had also assem- 
bled at Stadacona. He accordingly made every 
possible preparation for defence in the forts, and 
took due precautions against a surprise. There are 
no records extant of the events of this winter in 
Canada, but it is probable that no serious encount^ 
took place with the natives ; the French, howev^, 
must have sufi'ered severely from the confinement 
rendered necessary by their perilous position, as well 
as from want of the provisions and supplies which 
the bitter climate made requisite. 

Roberval, though high-minded and enterprising* 
fiuled in his engagements with Jacques Cartier ; he 
did not follow his adventurous lieutenant with the 
necessary and promised supplies till the spring of 
the succeeding year. On the 16th of April, 1542, he 
at length sailed from Rochelle with three large ves- 
sels, equipped principally at the royal cost. Two 
hundred persons accompanied him, some of them 
being gentlemen of condition, others men and women 
purposing to become settlers in the new world. Jean 
Alphonse, an experienced navigator of Saintonge, by 
birth a Portuguese, was pilot of the expedition. 
After a very tedious voyage, they entered the road 
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of St John's, Newfoundland, oh the 8th of June, 
where they found no fewer than Beventeen vessels 
engaged in the inexhaustible fisheries of those 
waters. 

While Roberral indulged in a brief repose at this 
place, the unwelocone appearance of Jacques Cartier 
filled him with disappointment and surprise. The 
lieutenant gave the hostility of the savages and the 
weakness of his force as reasons for having aban- 
doned the settlement where he had passed the 
winter. He stUl, however, spoke favourably of the 
richness and fertility of the country, and gladdened 
the eyes of the adventurers by the sight of a sub- 
stance that resembled gold ore, and crystals that 
they fancied were diamonds, found on the bold head- 
land of Quebec. But, despite these flattering reports 
and promising specimens, Jacques CTartier and his 
followers could not be induced by entreaties or per- 
suasions to return. The hardships and dangers of 
the last terrible winter were too &esh in memory, 
and too keenly felt, to be again braved. They 
deemed their portion of the contract already com- 
plete, and the love of their native land overcame 
the spirit of adventure, which had been weakened 
if not quenched, by recent disappointment and 
suffering. To avoid the chance of an open ruptiu« 
wilii Roberval the Ueutenant alently weighed 
anchor durii^ the night, and made all sail for France. 
This inglorious withdrawal from the enterprise para- 
lysed Roberval's power, and deferred the permanent 
settlement of Canada for generations then unborn. 

f2 
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Jflcqties Cartier died soon after his return to Europe.' 
Having sacrificed his fortune in the pursuit of dis- 
covery, his heirs were granted an exclusive privilege 
of trade to Canada for twelve years, in consideration 
of his sacrifices for the public good ; but this gift 
was revoked four months after it was bestowed. 

Roberval determined to proceed on his expedition, 
although deprived of the powerful assistance and 
valuable experience of his lieutenant. He sailed 
from Newfoundland for Canada, and reached Cap 
Rouge, the place where Jacques Cartier had win- 
1542 tered, before the end of Jnne, 1542. He immediately 
fortified himself there, as the situation best adapted 
for defence against hostihty, and for commanding 
the navigation of the Great River. Very little is 
known of Roberval's proceedings during the remain- 
der of that year and the following winter. The 
natives do not appear to have molested the new 
settlers ; but no progress whatever was made towards 
a permanent establishment. During the intense cold 
the scurvy caused fearful mischief among the French; 
no fewer than fif^perished from that dreadful malady 
during the winter. Demoralised by misery and idle- 
ness, the little colony became turbulent and lawless ; 

' Jacques C&rtier vbb boni at St. iSiio, about 1500. The day ^ 
his birth cannot be discoTered, nor the time and place of bis death. 
Most probably he finished his naefiil life at St. Halo ; for we find, 
nnder the date of the 29th Norember, 1549, that the celebrated 
navigator with his trife, Catherine des Granges, founded an obit in 
the Cathedral of St. Ualo, assigning the som of four francs for that 
purpose. The mortuary registers of St. Male make no mention of 
his death, nor is there any tradition on Uie subject. 
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and Roberral was obliged to resort to extreme se- 
verity of punishment before quiet and discipline 
were re-established. 

Towards the close of April the ice broke up, and 
released the French from their weary and painful 
captivity; on the 6th of June, Boberval set forth 1543 
from Cap Rouge to explore the province of Sa- 
guenay, leaving; thirty men and an officer to protect 
their winter quarters : this expedition produced no 
results, and was attended with the loss of one of 
the boats and eight men. In the mean time the 
pilot, Jean Alphonse, was dispatched to examine the 
coasts north of Newfoundland, in hopes of discover- 
ing a passage to the East Indies ; he reached the 
fifly-second degree of latitude and then abandoned 
the enterprise ; on returning to Europe he published 
a narrative of Roberval's expedition, and his own 
voyage, with a tolerably accurate desoiption of the 
Biver St Lawrence, and its navigation upwards from 
the Gulf RoboT^ reached France in 1643; the war 
between Francis I. and the Emperor Charles V. for 
some years occupied his ardent spirit ; and supplied 
him with new occasions for distinction, till the 
death of the king, his patron and friend, in 1547. 
In the year 1549 he collected some adventurous 1549 
men, and accompanied by his brave brother, Achille, 
sailed once again for Canada ; but none of this 
gallant band were ever heard of more. Thus for 
many a year were swfdlowed up in the stormy 
Atluitic, all the bright hopes of founding a new 
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nation in America:* since these daring men had 
failed, none others might expect to be successful. 

In the reign of Henty II. attention was directed 
towards Brazil ; splendid accounts of its wealth and 
fertility were brought home by some French navi- 
gators who had visited that dbtant land. The 
admu*al Gaspard de Coligni was the first to press 
upon the king the importance of obtaining a footing 
in South Arnica, and dividing the magnificent prize 
with the Portuguese monarch. This celebrated man 
was convinced that an extensive system of colonisa- 
tion was necessary for the glory and tranquillity of 
France. He purposed that the settlement in the New 
Woiid should be founded exclusively by persons 

' The name of America was first giTen to the Sew World in 1507. 
" L'opinion aaoieuuemeut ^mise et encore tr^ r^pandue qne Yeeptice, 
dans rezercice de son emploi dePUoto major, et charg^ de eorriger lea 
carteB hjdrogjaphiiiaes de 1508 i 1512, ait profit^ de Ba poaitaou 
pour appeler de son nom le NonTeau Monde, n'a aucun fondemenk 
La d^DominatioD d'Am^que a ^t^ proposfie loin de Sefille, en Lor- 
raine, en 1507, une annt^ arant la crtfation de I'office d'un Piloto 
mayor de Indias. Lea Uappe Mondee qui portent le nom d'AmMque 
n'ont paru que 8 on 10 ans aprds la mort de Veepuce, et daua dea 
pays Bur lequela ni ltd d! kes parents n'eiersueat aucune inBuence. 
II est probable que Vespuce n'a Jamais bu quelle dangereuae gloire 
on lui pr^aroit a Saint Dii', dane nn petit endroit, situ^ au pied dea 
Voages, et dwit TrtUBembablemeut le nom mfime Ini ^it incoonu. 
Jusqu'it r^poque de sa mort, le mot Am^rique, emplo;^ conune 
denomination d'un continent ne B'est tiouv6 !mprimi< que dans deuz 
seidB onrrages, dans la Cosmographiie Introductio de Usrttn Waldsee- 
mSller, et dans le Globus Mundi (Argentor, 1509). On n'a jnsqn'id 
aucun rapport direct de W&ldeeemiiller imprimateur de Saint Di£, 
area le navigaleur Florentin." — Humboldt's Giogr. du Nouteau 
Conlment, vol. v., p. 206. 
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holding that reformed &ith to which he was so 
deeply attached, and thus would be provided a refuge 
for those driven from France bj religious proscrip- 
tion and persecution. It is beheved that Coligni's 
magnificent scheme comprehended the possession of 
the St Lawrence and the Mississippi, gradually colo- 
nising the banks of these great rivers into the depths 
of the continent, till the whole of North America, from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, 
should be hemmed in by this gigantic line of French 
outposts. However, the first proposition was to 
establish a colony on the coast of Brazil ; the king 
approved the project, and Durand de Villeg^non, 
vice-admiral of Brittany, was selected to command, 
in 1555 ; the expedition, however, entirely failed 
owing to rel^oue difTerences. 

Under the reigns of Francis II. and Charles IX., 
while France was convulsed with civil war, America 
seemed altogether forgotten. But Coligni availed 
himself of a brief interval of calm to turn attention 
once more to the Western World. He this time 
bethought himself of that country to which Ponce 
de Leon had given the name of Florida, from 
the exuberant productions of the soil, and the 
beauty of the scenery and climate. The River 
Missiwippi ' had been discovered by Ferdinand de 
Soto,* about the time of Jacques Cartier's last 

' Nemoesi-Sipu, Fith Biver, Ucesisip by corruption. This riyer 
ia called Cucagna by Garciluso. 

' For the romantic details of Ferdinaud de Soto's periloiu enter- 
prise, see Vega GarcilaBSO de Florida del Ynca, b. !., oh. iii. i?.. 
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voyage, 1643 ; consequently the Spaniards had this 
additional claim upon the territory, which, they 
affirmed, they had visited in 1512, twelve years 
before the date (^Verazzano's voyage in 1524. How- 
ever, the claims and rights of the different European 
nations upon the American continent, were not then 
of sufficient strength to prevent each state &om pur- 
suing its own views of occupation. Coligni obtained 
permission from Charles IX. to attempt the estab- 
lishment of a colony in Florida,' about the year 
1562. The king was the more readily induced to 
approve of tiiis enterprise, as he hoped that it would 
occupy the turbtdent spirits of the Hnguenots, 
many of them his bitter enemies, and elements of 
discord in his dominions. On the 18th of Februaiy, 
1662, Jean de Ribaut, a zealous Protestant, sailed 
from Dieppe, with two vessels and a picked crew ; 
many volunteers, including some gentlemen of condi- 
tion, followed his fortunes. He landed on the coast of 
Florida, near St Mary's river, where he established 

nerren, Dec. VI,, b. tu., cb. U. ; Fnrchu, i, W62 ; " Purebaa, hie 
Filgrimage," otherwue called "H&cUuytiu Postlmmiu ; " a itAv.- 
miaoas compilation by a chaplain of Archbishop Abbot's, deugned to 
compriM wbatoTQT had been related concerning the religion of all 
nations, from the earliest times. — Mias Aikin's CharUt I., vci. i., 
p. 39. 

' " La colonie Fr&n^aise ^tablie sons Charles IX. oomprenoit la 
partie m&idionnale de la Caroline Angluae, la Nonrello Qeoigie, 
d'aujoardlini {1740} San Matteo, appell^ par Landooni^ Cardine 
enl'bonneur duroi Cbarlee, St. Augostin, et toutcequelesEspagnds 
ont sur cette c6te jusqu'aa Cap Francois, n'a jamus M appell^ 
autrement que U Floride Frangaise, on la Nourelle France, on la 
France Occidentale." — CharleT<M2, torn, ri., p. 383. 
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a settlement and built a fort Two years afterwards, 
GaligDi sent out a reinforcement under the command 
of Hen^ de Laudonni^re; this was the only portion 
of the admiral's great scheme- ever carried into 
e£fect ; when he fell in the awful massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, his magnificent project was aban- 
doned. After six years of fierce struggle with the 
Spaniards the survivors of this little colony returned 
to France." 

» See Appendix, Nos. XV., XVI. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Little or no effort was made to colonise any 
part of Canada for nearly fifty years after the loaa 
of Roberral, but the Huguenots of France did not 
forget that hope of a refuge &om religious persecu- 
tion which their great leader Cktligni had excited in 
their breasts. Several of the leaders of subsequent 
expeditions of trade and discovery to Canada 
and Acadia were Calvinists, until 1627, when 
Champlain, zealous for the Romish faith, procured 
a decree forbidding the free exercise of the reformed 
religion in French America. 

Although the French seemed to have renounced 
aU plan of settlement in America by the evacuation 
of Florida, the fishermen of Normandy and Brittany 
still plied their calling on the Great Bank and along 
the stormy shores of Newfoundland, and up the 
Gulf and river of St. Lawrence. By d^jrees they 
began to trade with the natives, and soon the 
greater gains and easier life of this new pursuit 
transformed many of these hardy sailors into 
merchants. 

When, after fifty years of civil strife, the strong 
and wise sway of Henry IV. restored rest to troubled 
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France, the spirit of discovery again arose. Tlie 
Marquis de la Roche, a Breton gentleman, obtained 
from the king, in 1698, a patent granting the same : 
powers that Roberval had possessed. He speedily 
armed a vessel, and sailed for Nova Scotia in the 
same year, accompanied by a skilful Norman pilot 
named Chedotel. He first reached Sable Island, 
where he left forty miserable wretches, convicts 
drawn from the prisons of France, till be might 
discover some fovourable situation for the intended 
settlement, and make a surrey of the neighboimng 
coasts. Whether La Roche ever reached the con- 
tinent of Ammca remains unknown, but he certainly 
returned to Fruice, leaving the unhappy prisoners 
upon Sable Island, to a fete more dreadful than even 
the dungeons <x gallies of France could threaten. 
After seven years of dire suffering twelve of these 
unfortunates were found alive, an expedition having 
been tardily sent to seek them by the king. When 
they arrived in France they became objects of great 
curiosity ; in consideration of such unheard-of 
suffering their former crimes were pardoned, a sum 
of money was given to each, and the valuable fivs 
collected during their dreary imprisonment, but 
fraudulently seized by the captain of the ship in 
which they were brought home, were allowed to 
their use. In the meantime the Marquis de la 
Roche, who had so cruelly abandoned these men 
to their fate, harassed by law-suits, overwhelmed 
with vexations, and ruined in fortune by the failure 
of his expedition, died miserably of a broken heart 
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The misfortuDes and ruin of the Marquis de la 
Roche did not stifle the spirit of commercial enter- 
prise which the success of the fur trade had excited. 
Private adventurers, unprotected by any especial 
priviliege, began to barter for the rich peltries of 
the Canadian hunters. A wealthy merchant of 
St. Malo, named Pont^rav^ was the boldest and most 
successful of these traders ; he made sever^ roy^es 
to Tadoussac, at the mouth of the Saguenay, bringing 
bade each time a rich cargo of rare and valuable 
furs. He saw that this commerce would open 
to him a field of vast wealth, could he succeed 
in obtaining an exclusive privilege to eiyoy its 
advantages, and m^iaged to induce Chauvin, a 
captain in the navy, to apply to the king for powers 
such as de la Roche had possessed : the apphcation 
was successful, a patent was granted to Chauvin, and 
Pontgrav^ admitted to partnership. It was, how- 
ever, in vain that they attempted to establish a 
trading post at Tadoussac:' after having made two 

■ " Parceque les relations et les Toyagenis parltnent beancoiqi de 
Tadoussac, les Q&graphes ont suppose que e'^tait ime rille, mus il 
a'j B, jamus eu qu'nne tDUBon fran^aifte, et qoelques cabannes de 
sauvages, qui j venoient au terns de la trait^ et qui emportoient 
ensuite leurs cabannes ; oomme on fait les loges d'ime folre. II est 
vnu que ce port a iti lontems I'abord de toutes les nations sanrages 
du nord et de Test ; que les Frangois s'y rendoient d^ que la navi- 
gation ^toit libra ; soit de France, aoit du Canada ; que les mission- 
naires profitoient de I'occanon, et y Tenoient n^ocier pour le ciel. 
. . . Au r«Bte Tadoussac est on bon port, et on m'a assur^ que Tingt 
cinq Tusseaui de guerre j pouToient fitre i. I'abri de tous les vents, 
que I'ancrage 7 est s&r, et que I'entro^ en eat facile." — Cbftrievoiz, 
torn. T. p. 96, 1721. 
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voyages thither without realising their sanguine 
expectations of gain, Chanvin died while once more 
preparing to try his fortune. 

At this time the great object of colonisation was 
completely forgotten in the eager pursuit of the fur 
trade, till de Chatte, the governor of Dieppe, who 
succeeded to the privil^^es of Chauvin, founded a 
company of merchants at Rouen, for the flirther 
development of the resources of Canada. An 
armament was fitted out under the command of the 
experienced Pontgrav^; he was commissioned by 
the king to make fiirther discoveries in the St. 
Lawrence, and to establish a settlement upon some 
suitable position on the coast. Samuel de Champlain, 

"T»doiiBBao, 140 miles below Qaebec, Ib a poet belonging to the 
HadMn B&y Company, and ie the reBidenoe of one of its partnera 
and aa agent. They alone are allowed to trade with the Indians in 
the interior. At TadonBB&c ia a Boman Catholic chapel, a store and 
warehonse, and some eight or ten dwellings. Here is erected a flag- 
staff, stuTonaded bj Beveral pieces of cannon, on an eminence 
elerated abont fifty feet, and orerlooking the inner warehoose, 
where is a soffiinent depth of water to float the largest Teaselo. 
This place was early settled by the French, who are aiud to have 
here erected the first dwelling built (tf stone and mortar in Canada, 
and the remains (rf it are sUQ to he seen. The new is exceedingly 
inctnresqne from this point. The sonthem shore of the St. Lawrence 
may be traced eren with the naked eye for many a league ; the 
nndnlating line of swow-white cottages stretching far away to the east 
and west ; while the scene is rendered gay and animated by the 
frequent passage of the merchant vessel ploughing its way towards 
the port of Quebeo, or hurrying upon ihe descending tide to the 
golf; while, from the snmniit of the hill upon which Tadonasac 
stands, the sublime and impressive scenety of the Sagnenay rises 
to view."— Picturesque Towrui, p. 267, (New York, 1844). 
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a captain in the navy, accepted a command in this 
expedition at the request of de Chatte ; he was a 
native of Saintonge, and had lately retnmed to 
France fl-om the West Indies, where he had gained 
a high name for boldness and skill. Under the 
dnrection of this wise and energetic man the first 
successful efforts were made to found a permanent 
settlement in the magnificent province of Canada, 
and the stain of the errors and disasters of more than 
seventy years, was at length T^iped away. 

Pontgrav^ and Champlain sailed for the St. 
Lawraice in 1603. They remained a short time at 
Tadoussac, where they left their ships, then trusting 
themselves to a small open boat with only five sailors, 
they boldly pushed up the great river to the sault 
St. Louis, where Jaa^ues Cartier had reached many 
years before. By this time Hochelaga, the ancient 
Indian city, had, from some unknown cause, sunk 
into such in«gnificance, that the adventurers did 
not even notice it, nor deem it worthy of a visit. 
But they anchored for a time under the shade of 
the magnificent headland of Quebec. On the return 
of the expedition to France, Champlain found to his 
deep regret that de Chatte, the worthy and powerfiil 
patron of the undertaking, had died during his 
absence: Pierre du Guast, sienr de Monts, had 
succeeded to the powers and privileges of the 
deceased, with even a more extensive commission. 

De Monts was a Calvinist, and had obtained from 
the king the freedom of religious faith for himself 
and his followers in America, but under the engage- 
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ment that the Roman Catholic worship should be 
established among the natires. Even his opponents 
admitted the honesty and patriotism of his 
character,^ and bore witness to his courage and 
abihty, he was nevertheless unsuccessful; many 
of those under his command failed in their duty, 
and the jealousy, excited by his exclusive privileges 
and obnoxious doctrines,' involved him in ruinous 



The trading company eatablished by de Chatte 
was continued and increased by his successor. With 
this additional aid de Monts was enabled to fit out 

> " The oolonj that voa sent to Canada this year wob among the 
number of those things that had not mj approbation ; there vas no 
kind of riches to be expected from all Uiose countriee of the New 
WoiU which are beyond the fortieth degree of latitude. His Hajeaty 
gave Ae condnct of thia expedition to the Sleur de Monts." — 
Memoin of SuHy, b. xri., p. 241, Eog. trans. 

* The pious Romanist, Champlaio, thus details the iaoonvoniencea 
caused hj the different creeds of the Frenchmen composing the 
expedition of de Monts. " H se troa*a quelque chose it redire en 
cette entreprise, qui eet en ce que deux religions contraires ne font 
jamais un grand fruit pour la gloire de Dieu parmi les infidMes que 
Ton veut convertir. J'ai vu le ministre et notre cur^ s'entr© battre 
^ coups de poing, but le difi&end de la reli^on. Je ae sgais pas 
qui ^tmt le plos TuUant et qui donnoit le meilleur coup, mas je atjaia 
tr& bien que le nmustre se ploignoit qnelquefois au Sieur de Monts 
d 'avoir &4 battue, et raidoit en cette fa^on les points de contro- 
Tersie. Je toub laisse a penser si cela ^toit beau a voir ; lea 
sauTagee ^totent tantAt d'une portie, tontit d'une autre, et les 
France vati4a selon leurs diTersee croyances, disoit [ue que peodre de 
I'une et de I'autre religion, quoique le Sieur de Monta j apportit 
la paix le plua qu'il pouvoit." — Voyage* de fa Nowoelle France 
Oeddentale, dUe Canada, fmU par le Sieur de Champlain iJ Paris, 
1632. 
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a more complete armament than had ever hitherto 
been engaged in Canadian commerce. He sailed 
from Havre on the 7th of March, 1604, with four 
vessels. Of these, two under his immediate com- 
mand were destined for Acadia. Champlain, Pout- 
rincom-t, and many other volunteers, embarked their 
fortunes with him, purposing to cast their fiiture lot 
in the New World. A third vessel was dispatched 
under Pon^^v^ to the Strait of Canso, to protect 
the exclusive trading privileges of the Company. 
The fourth steered for Tadoussac, to barter for the 
rich furs brought by the Indian hunters from t^e 
dreary wilds of the Saguenay. 

On the 6th of May de Monts reached a harbour 
on the coast of Acadia, where he seized and confis- 
cated an English vessel, in vindication of his exclusive 
privities. Thence he sailed to the island of St. 
Croix, where he landed hia people, and established 
himself for the winter. In the spring of 1606 he 
hastened to leave this settlement, where the want 
of wood and fresh water, and the terrible ravages 
of the scurvy, had disheartened and diminished 
the number of his followers. In the mean time 
Champlain had discovered and named Port Roy^ 
now Annapolis, a situation which presented many 
natural advantages. De Monts removed the estab- 
lishment thither, and erected a fort, appointing 
Pont^jsv^ to its command. Soon afterwards he 
bestowed Port Royal and a large extent of the neigh- 
bouring country upon de Poutrincourt, and the 
grant was ultimately confirmed by letters patent 
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from the king. This was the first concession of 
land nuide in North America since its discovery. 

When de Monts retmned to France in 1605, he 
found that enemies had been busily and successfally 
at work in destroying his influence at court. Com- 
plaints of the ityustice of his exclusive privileges 
pom^ in from all the ports in the kingdom. It was 
urged that he had interfered with and thwarted the 
fisheries, under the pretence of securing the sole 
right of trading with the Indian hunters. These 
statements were hearkened to by the king, and all 
the Sieur's privileges were revoked. De Monts bore 
up bravely against this disaster. He entered into a 
new engagement with de Poutrincourt, who had 
followed him to France, and dispatched a vessel 
from Rochelle on the 13th of May to succour the 
colony in Acadia. The voyage was imusually pro- 
tracted, and the settlers at Port Royal, at length 
reduced to great extremities, feared that they had 
been abandoned to their fate. The wise and ener- 
getic Pontgrav^ did all that man could do to reassure 
them ; but finally, their supplies being completely 
exhausted, he was constrained to yield to the general 
wish, and embark his people for France. He had 
scarcely sailed, however, when he heard of the 
arrival of Poutrincourt and the long-desired sup- 
phes. He then immediately returned to Port Royal, 
^here he found his chief already landed. Under 
able and judicious management* the colony increased 

' De Poatriaconrt had been accompanied, in hie Uat Toyage from 
France, hj Uarc Lescarbot, irell known as one of the beet hiatm-iana 
roL. I. a 
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and prospered until 1614, when it was attacked and 
broken up by Sir Samuel Argal with a Virginian 
force." 
The enemies of de Monts did not relax in their 

of the etu-l; French coIonUta. Bia Hemoira and bimaelf are thus 
deBcribed by CbarleToix : — " Un aTOcat de Paris, nomm^ Marc 
L'Bscarbot, homme d'esprit et fort attach^ i U. de Poutrinoourt, 
avoit eu la corioBit^ de voir le NouTeau Uonde. U animoit lee una, 
il picqaoit lee antres d'honneur, il ae faiaoit aimer de toua, et ne 
a'^pargnoit lui-mSme en rien. II inventoit toua lea joura qnelqne 
ohoae de nouvean pour I'utilit^ publique, et jamaia on ne comprit 
mieux de quelle reaaource peut ^tro dana un uourel dtabliBaement, 
un esprit cultiv^ par IMtude. . . .C'est a cet avocat, que nous eommes 
rederable dea meilleura m^oirea qua noua ayoos de ce qui s'eat 
pBBa£ sous aes jeux. On j voit un anteor exact, judicieuK, et un 
homme, qui obt iti auasi capable d'^blir nne colonie que d'en 
^ire une hiatoire." (Cbarlevoii, vol. i., p. 185.) The title of 
L'Eacarbot'a irork it : " Hiatoire de la Nouvelle France, par Maro 
L'Escarbot, Avocat en Parlemcnt, t^moin ocul&ire d'une parti« des 
ehoaea j r^dt^ea : ik Paris, 1609." 

* "Argall SB fondait but une concession de Jacques I., qui anut 
permia k aea aujeta de a'^tablir juaqu'an quarante cinq Aegr6», et il 
crut pouToir profiler de la foiblcsae des Fran^ais pour les trnitre en 
uanrpateura. ... Si Foutrincourt avoit iti dans son fort avec trente 
hommea bien arm^, Argall D'auroit pas mSme eu I'aasnranoe de 
Tattaqner .... en deux henres de tema le feu oonsumatont ce que 
lea Fran^aia posaedoient dans one colonie oA I'on avait d^ja depens^ 
plus de cent mille 4cuB. . . . Celui qui j perdit davantage, fat M. de 
Poutrinconrt qui, depnis ce tema ]k ne aongea plus il I'Am^que. 
II rentra dans le service, ou il s'^ait ddja par plusienra belles aotions 
et monmt au lit d'honneur." — Jean de Laet. 

In 1621, James T. conferred Acadia upon Sir William Alexander, 
who gave it the name of Nova Scotia. At the treaty of St. Qennain- 
en-Laye, in 1 632, it was restored to the French ; agun taken by the 
English, it waa again restored to France by tbe treaty of Breda, in 
1667. In 1710, when Acadia was taken by General Nicholson, the 
English perceived its importance for their commerce. They obtained 
its formal and final ceasion at the treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 
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efforts till he was deprived of his high commission. 
A yery InsuflBcient indemnity was granted for the 
great expenses he had incurred. Still he was not dis- 
heartened : in the following year, 1607, he obtained 
a renewal of his privileges for one year, on condition 
that he should plant a colony upon the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. The trading company did not lose 1607 
confidence in their principal, although his courtly 
influence had been destroyed ; hut their object was 
confined to the prosecution of the lucrative com- 
merce in fiirs, for which reason they ceased to 
interest themselves in Acadia, and turned their 
thoughts to the Great River of Canada, where they 
hoped to find a better field for their undertaking. 
They equipped two ships at Honfleur, under the 
command of Champlaln and Fontgrav^, to establish 
the fiir trade at Tadoussac. De Monts remained in 
France, vainly endeavouring to obtain an extension 
of his patent. Despite his disappointments, he fitted 
out some vessels in the spring of 1608, with the 
assistance of the Company, and dispatched them to 
the River St. Lawrence on the 13th April, under the 
same command as before. 

Champlain reached Tadoussac on the 3rd of June ; 
his views were far more extended than those of a mere 
merchant ; even honest fame for himself, and in- 1608 
crease of glory and power for his country, were, in 
his eyes, objects subordinate to the extension of the 
Catholic faith. After a brief stay, he ascended the 
Great River, examining the shore with minute care, 
to seek the most fitting place where the first foun- 
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dation of French empire might be laid. On the 3rd 
of July, 1608, he reached Quebec, where, nearly 
three quarters of a century before, Jacques Cartier 
had passed the winter. This magnificent position 
was at once chosen by Champlain as the site of the 
future capital of Canada : centuries of experience 
have proved the wisdom of the selection ; admirably 
situated for purposes of war or commerce, and com- 
pletely commanding the navigation of the Great 
River, it stands the centre of a scene of beauty 
that can nowhere be surpassed. 

On the bold headland overlooking the waters of 
the basin, he commenced his work by felling the trees, 
and rooting up the wild vines and tangled under- 
wood from the virgin soil. Some rude huts were 
speedily erected for shelter; spots around them were 
cultivated to test the fertility of the land ; this 
labour was repaid by abundant production. The 
first permanent work undertaken in the new settle- 
ment, was the erection of a solid building as a 
magazine for their provisions. A temporary bar- 
rack on the highest point of the position for the 
officers and men, was subsequently constructed. 
These preparations occupied the remainder of the 
summer. The first snow fell on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, but only remained on tiie ground for two days : 
in December it again returned, and the face of 
nature was covered till the end of April. From the 
time of Jacques Cartier, to the establishment of 
Champlain, and even to the present day, there has 
been no very decided amelioration of the severity of 
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the dimate : indeed, some of the earliest records 
notice seasons milder than many of modem days. 

The town of Stadacona, like its prouder neigh- 
bonr of Hochelaga, seems to have dwmdled into 
insignificance since the time when it had been an 
object of such interest and suspicion to Jacques 
Cartier. Some Indians still liyed in huts around 
Quebec, but in a state of poverty and destitution, 
very different firom the condition of their ancestors. 
During the winter of 1608, they suffered dire 
extremities of famiue ; several came over from the 
southern shores of the river, miserably reduced by 
starvation, and scarcely able to drag along their 
feeble limbs, to seek aid from the strai^rs. Cham- 
plain relieved their necesraties and treated them 
with politic kindness. The French suffered severely 
from the scurvy during this first, winter of their 
residence. 

On the 18th of April, 1609, Champlain, accom- 
panied by two Frenchmen, ascended the Great River 
with a war-party of Canadian Indians. After a time 
turning southward up a tributary stream, he came to 
the shores of a large and beautiful lake, abounding 
with fish ; the shores and neighbouring forests shel- 
tered, in their undistiu-bed solitude, countless deer 
and other animals of the chase. To this splendid 
sheet of water he gave his own name, which it still 
bears. To the south and west rose huge snow- 
capped mountains, and in the fertile valleys below 
dwelt numbers of the fierce and hostile Iroquois. 
Champlain and his savage aUies pushed on to the 
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furthest extremity of the lake, descended a rapid, 
and entered another smaller sheet of water, after- 
wards named St. Sacrament. On the shore they 
encountered 200 of the Iroquois warriors ; a battle 
ensued ; the skill and the astoni^ing weapons of the 
white men soon gave their Canadian allies a com- 
plete Txctory. Many prisoners were taken, and, in 
spite of Champlain's remonstrances, put to death 
■with hoiTible and protracted tortures. The brave 
Frenchman returned to Quebec, and sailed for Europe 
in September, leaving Captain Pierre Chauvin, an 
experienced officer, in charge of the infant settle- 
ment. Henry IV. received Champlain with favour, 
and called him to an interview at Fontainebleau : " 
the king listened attentively to the report of the 
new colony, expressing great satisfaction at its suc- 
cessful foundation, and favourable promise. But the 
energetic de Monts, to whom so much of this success 
was due, could find no courtly aid : the renewal of 
his privilege was refused, and its duration had 
already expired. By the assistance of the Merchant 
Company, he fitted out two vessels in the spring of 
1610, under the tried command of Champlain and 
Pontgrav^ : the first was destined for Quebec, with 
some artisans, settlers, and necessary supplies for the 
colony ; the second was commissioued to cany on 
the fur trade at Tadoussac. Champlmn sailed from 
Honfleur on the 8th of April, and reached the mouth 
of the Saguenay in eighteen days, a passage which 

* " It was at this time that the name of New France was firat 
given to Canada." — Charlevoix, torn, i., p. 232. 
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even all the modem improvements in navigation 
have rarely enabled any one to surpass in rapidity. 
He soon hastened on to Quebec, where, to his great 
joy, he found the colonists contented and prosperous ; 
the virgin soU had abundantly repaid the labours of 
cultivation, and the natives had in no wise molested 
their dangerous visitors. He joined the neighbour- 
ing tnhes of Algonquin and Montagnez Indians, 
during the summer, in an expedition against the 
Iroquois. Having penetrated the woody country 
beyond Sorel for some distance, tbey came upon a 
place where their enemies where entrenched; this 
they took, after a bloody resistance. Champlain and 
another Frenchman were slightly wounded in the 
encounter. 

In 1612 Champlain found it necessary to revisit 
France ; some powerful patron was wanted to for- 
ward the interests of the colony, and to provide the 
supplies and resources required for its extension. 
The Count de Soissons readily entered into his 
views, and del^^ated to him the authority of vice- 
roy, which had been conferred upon the Count' 
Soissons died soon after, and the Prince of Cond^ 
became his successor. Champlain was wisely con- 
tinued in the command he had so long and ably 
held, but was delayed in France for some time by 
difficulties on the subject of commerce with the 
merchants of St. Malo. 

Champlain sailed again from St Malo on the 6th 

' ChuDplaiD, put i., p. 231; Charlevoii, to), i, p. 236. 
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of March, 1613, in a vesBel commanded bj Pont- 
gr&vh, and anchored before Quebec on the 7th of 

1613 May. He found the state of affairs at the settlement 
so satisfiu^iy that his continued presence was 
unnecessary; he, therefore, proceeded at once to 
Montreal, and after a short stay at that island, 
explored for some distance the course of the Ottawa, 
which there pours its vast flood into the main stream 
of the St. Lawrence. The white men were filled 
with wonder and admiration at the magnitude of 
this great tributary, the richness and beauty of its 
shores, the broad laJces and deep rapids, and the 
eternal forests, clothing mountain, plain, and valley 
for countless leagues around. As they proceeded 
they found no diminution in the volume of water ; 
and when they inquired of the wandering Indian for 
its source, he pointed to the north-west, and indi- 
cated that it lay in the unknown solitudes of ice and 
snow, to which his people had never reached. Aft^ 
this expedition Champlaiu returned with his com- 
panion Pontgrav6 to St. Malo, where they arrived in 
the end of August 

Harii^ engaged some wealthy merchants of St. 
Malo, Rouen, and Rochelle in an association for the 
support of the colony, through the assistance of the 

1614 Prince of Cond^, viceroy of New France, he obtained 
letters patent of incorporation for the Company. 
The temporal welfare of the settlement being thus 
placed upon a secure basis, Champlain, who was a 
zealous Catholic, next devoted himself to obtain 
spiritual aid. By his entreaties four Recollets were 
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prevuled upon to undertake the mission. These 
were the first^ ministers of religion settled in Canada. 
They reached Quebec in the b^inning of April, 1615, 
accompanied by Champlain, who, however, at once 
proceeded to Montreal 

' Seren or eight jean before the arriTal of the PP. RecoUets 
ftt Quebec, Roman Catholic misHionarieB had found their way to 
Nora Scotia. They vera Jeauita. It was ramarkable that fieniy IV., 
whoae life had been twice attempted by the JeBuits," should hare 
earaeatlj' urged their eBtablishment in America. When Port Boyal 
was ceded to Poutrincourt bj de Monta, the king intimated to him 
that it was time to think of the contersion of the saTagea, and that 
it wa* kit dttire that the Jeauits ahould be employed in thia work. 
CharloToix acknowledges that de Poutrincourt was " un fort hoiuiAt« 
homme, et sincerament attach^ a la religion Catholique," — neverthe- 
less his prejudices against Jesuits were bo strong, that " il ^toit bien 
r^ln de ne les point mene au Port Royal." On various pret«zts he 
erailed obeyug the royal ctnunaods, and when, the year after, the 
Jesuita were sent out to him, at the expense of Madame de Gruer- 
cherille, and by the orders of the queen's mother, he rendered llieir 
stay at Port Royal as uncomfortable as was consistent with his noble . 
and generous oharacter, — vigilaotly guarding against their acquiring 
any dangerous influence. His former prejudices could not hare been 
lessened by the aasaBsination of Henry IV.f The two Jesuits 
sheeted by P. Cotton, Eeniy IV.'a confessor, for missionary labours 
in Acadia, were P. Pierre Blast and P. Enemend Uaase. They were 
taken prisonera at tlte time of Argalt's descent on Acadia, 1614, and 
convoyed to England. — Charlevoix, torn, i., pp. IS9, 216. 



* Bf Buriirein lfi93i b; Jean CUtcl in 1694. He anillr perithed b; tbe hand 
o[lUnlll*cial610. SmBuIIj'i Hcmoin, bb. tL, Tii.; Ci>yct,ChrDn. Hovbd., b.T. ; 
Pcre dg ChalDiit, Um. iii., p. Q4£, quoted bf Sullj. 

+ Hgah s' etiit montrf bienreilluit pour let Jitaila, eacors que Ie> pulemena cl 
Unu ceni qui tenoieat, k U migiiUmtun mMmloieiit ploi de pi^iendoa oontn a» 
religicui que lei HugoDoU eui'iD&iiei .... Henri IT. Gt ibattre la pjiunide qui 
aTait 4tii €ievie en m^moiro de 1' attentat de Jean Ch&tel contre lul, parce que 
1' iiucriplian qu' clle portut inculpait lei J&ultw d' aToir exati & oet aMuainat. — 
Siamondi : HiMoire da Pranfai*. See Dc Tbou, tom. ix., pp. 696, 704 ; torn, i., 
pp. 26 * 30. 
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On arriving at this island he found the Huron 
and other allied tribes ^ain preparing for an expe- 
dition against the Iroquois. With a view of gaining 
the friendship of the savages, and of acquiring a 
knowledge of the country, he iiyudiciously offered 
himself to join a quarrel in which he was no wise 
concerned. The father Joseph Le Caron accompanied 
him in the view of preparing the way for religious 
instruction, by making himself acquainted with the 
habits and lango^^e of the Indians. Cbamplain 
was appointed chief by the alUes, but his savt^ 
followers rendered fdight obedience to this authority. 
The expedition proved very disastrous : the Iroquois 
were strongly entrenched and protected by a quan- 
tity of felled trees ; their resistance proved successful ; 
Champlain was wounded, and the allies were forced 
to retreat with shame and with heavy loss. 

ifils . The respect of the Indians for the French was 
much diminished by this untoward failure ; they 
refused to furnish Champlain with a promised guide 
to conduct him to Quebec, and he was obliged to 
pass the winter among them as an unwilling guest. 
He, however, made the best use of his time ; he 
visited many of the principal Huron and Algonquin 
towns, even those as distant as Lake Nipissing, and 
succeeded in reconciling several neighbouring nations. 
At the opening of the navigation, he gained over 
some of the Indians to his cause, and finding that 

1616 another expedition against the Iroquois was in pre- 
paration, embarked secretly and arrived at Quebec 
on the llth of July, 1616, when he found that he 
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and the father Joseph were supposed to hare been 
dead long since. Thej both sailed for France soon 
after their return from among the Hurons. 

In the following year, a a^al service was ren- 
dered to the colony, by a worthy priest named 
Duplessys : he had been engaged for some time at 
Three Rirers in the instruction of the savages, and 
had happily so f^ gained their esteem, that some of 
his pupils informed him of a conspiracy amongst all 
the neighbouring Indian tribes for the utter destruc- 
of the French; 800 chiefs and warriors had assembled 
to arrange the plan of action. Duplessys contrived 
with consummate ability to gain over some of the 
principal Indians to make advances towards a recon- 
ciliation with the white men, and by degrees suc- 
ceeded in arranging a treaty, and in causing two 
chie& to be given up as hostages for its observance. 

For several years Champlain was constantly 
obliged to visit France for the purpose of ui^ing on 
the tardily provided aids for the colony. The court 
would not interest itself in the afTairs of New France 
since a Company had undertaken their conduct, and 
the merchants, always limited in their views to mere 
commercial objects, cared but little for the fate of 
the settles so long as their warehouses were 
stored with the valuable furs brought by the 
Indian hunters. These difficulties would doubtless 
have »nothered the infant nation in its cradle, had 
it not been for the untiring zeal and constancy of its 
great founder. At every step he met with new trials 
from the indiflference, caprice, or contradiction of his 
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associates, but with his eye steadily fixed upon the 
ftiture, he devoted his fortune and the energies of 
his life to the cause, and rose superior to every 
obstacle. 

In 1620, the Prince of Condd sold the viceroyalty 
of New France to his brother-in-law the Mortal de 
Montmorenci for eleven thousand crowns. The 
marshal wisely continued Champlain as lieutenant- 
governor, and intrusted the management of colonial 
affairs in France to M. Dolu, a gentleman of known 
zeal and probity. Champlain being hopeful that 
these changes would favourably affect Canada, 
resolved now to estabhsh his family permanently in 
that country. Taking them with him, he sailed from 
France in tiie above named year, and arrived at 
Quebec in the end of May. In passing by Tadoussac 
he found that some adventurers of Rochelle had 
opened a trade with the savages, in violation of the 
Company's privileges, and had given the fatal exam- 
ple of furnishing the hunters with fire-arms in 
exchange for their peltries. 

A great danger menaced the colony in the year 
1G21. The Iroquois sent three large parties of 
warriors to attack the French settlements. This 
savage tribe feared that if the white men obtained a 
footing in the country, their alliance with the Hurons 
and Algonquins, of which the effects had already 
been felt, might render them too powerful. The 
first division marched upon sault St Louis, where a 
few Frenchmen were established. Happily there 
was warning of their approach ; the defenden^ aided 
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by some Indian allies, repulsed them with much 
loss, and took several prisoners. The Iroquois had, 
however, seized Father Guillaume Poulain, one of 
the Recollets, in their retreat ; they tied him to a 
stake, and were about to bum him alive, when they 
were persuaded to exchange t^e good priest for one 
of their own chiefs, who had fallen into the hands 
of the French. Another party of these fierce 
marauders dropped down the river to Quebec in a 
fleet of thirty canoes, and suddenly invested the 
Convent of the Recollets, where a small fort had 
been erected ; they did not venture to attack this 
little stronghold, but &U upon some Huron villages 
near at hand, and massacred the helpless inhabi- 
tants with frightful cruelty; they then retreated 
as suddenly as they had come. Alarmed by this 
ferocious attack, which weaknera and the want of 
sufficient supplies prevented him from avenging, 
Champlain sent Father Georges le Brebeuf as an 
agent, to represent to the king the deplorable 
condition of the colony, from the mminal neglect 
of the Company. The appeal was succrasful ; the 
Company was suppressed, and the exclusive privi- 
lege transferred to Guillaume and Emeric de Caen, 
uncle and nephew. 

The king himself wrote to his worthy subject 
Champlain, expressing high approval of his eminent 
services, and exhorting him to continue in the same 
career. This high conmaendation served much to 
strengthen his bands in the exercise of his difficult 
authority. He was embarrassed by constant dis- 
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putes between the servants of the suppressed Com- 
Itany, and those who acted for the De Caens; 
religious differences also served to embitter these 
dissensions, as the new authorities were zealous 
Hugnenots. 

This year Champlain discovered that his ancient 
allies, the Hurons, purposed to detach themselves 
from bis friendship and unite with the Iroquois 
for his destruction. To avert this danger he sent 
among them Father Joseph la Caron and two other 
priests, who appear to have succeeded in their 
mission of reconciliation. The year after he erected 
a stone fort^ at Quebec for the defence of the 
settlement, which then only numbered fifty souls of 
all ages and sexes. As soon as the defences were 
finished Champlain departed for France with his 
femily, to press for aid from the government for the 
distressed colony. 

On his arrival he found that Henri de Levi, Duke 
de Ventadour, had purchased the vice-royalty of New 
France from the Marshal de Montmorenci, his 
uncle, with the view of promoting the spiritual 
wel&re of Canada, and the general conversion of 
the heathen Indians to the Christian faith. He had 
himself long retired from the strife and troubles 

' When Champlain first laid the foundaljoiu of the fort in 1623, to 
vrhich he gave the name of St. Lewis, it is evident that he vas 
actuated by views not of a political hut a cwnmercial character. 
When Uontmagny rebuilt the fort in 1635 it covered about four acroa 
of ground, and formed nearly a parallelogram. Of these works only 
a few vestiges remain, except the eaateni wall, which is kept in s<did 
repur. — Bonchette. 
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of the world, and entered into holy orders. Being 
alt(^ther under the influence of the Jesuits, he 
considered them as the means given by heaven for 
the accomplishment of his views. The pious and 
exemplary Father Lallemant, with four other priests 
and laymen of the Order of Jesus, undertook the 
mission, and sailed for Canada in 1625. They were 
received without jealousy by ttieir predecessors of 
the Recollets, and admitted under their roof on their 
first arrival' The following year three other Jesuit 
fiithers reached Quebec in a little vessel provided 
by themselves ; many artisans accompanied th^n. 
By the aid of this reinforcement, the new settlement 
soon assumed the appearance of a town. 

The Huguenot de Caens used their powerftU 
influence to foment the religious disputes now raging 
in the infant settlement ;^ they were also &r more 
interested in the profitable pursuit of the fur trade 
than in promoting the pn^ess of colonisation ; for 
these reasons the Cardinal de RicheUeu judged that 
their rule was injurious to the prosperity of the 

' Chuieroiz, torn. i. p. 247. 
' " Ce fat Guillaume de Caen qui lea conduisit (les J^Huites) k 
Quebec. II kroit donn^ «a p&rote au Due de Ventadonr qu'il ne 
laisserott lea J&oites manqaer de Hen ; cependaut, t&a qu'ils furent 
d^arqn^B, il leur d^lartt qne, li les FF. Recollets ne vouloient pas 
les receToir et les loger chez em, ils D'aToicDt point d'autre parti a 
prendre que retoumer en France. lis e'aper^rent mSme bientAt 
qn'on avoit traruU^ a pr^v^nir contre eux les habitans de Quebec, en 
leur mettant entre lea mains les i^crita les plus injurieuz, que lea 
Calvinistes de France avoient public contre leur compagnie. Mais 
leur pr&ence ent bientAt efiae^ tons cee pr^jug^." — Charlevoix, 
tom. i., p. 248. 
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country; he revoked t^eir privilegeB, and caused 
tiie formfttion of a numerouB Company of wealthy 
and upright men ; to this he transferred the charge 
of the colony. This body was chartered under 
the name of " The Company of One Hundred 
Associates:"^ their capital was 100,000 crowns; 
tixeir privileges as follows; — To be proprietors of 
Canada; to govern in peace and war; to enjoy the 
whole trade for fifteen years, (except the cod and 
whale fishery,) and the fiir trade in perpetuity; 
untaxed imports and exports. The king gave them 
two ships of 300 tons burthen each, and raised 
twelve of the principal members to the rank of 
nobility. The Company, on their part, undertook to 
introduce 200 or 300 settlers during the year 1628, 
and 16,000 more before 1643, providing them witli 
all necessaries for three years, and settling them 
afterwards on a sufficient extent of cleared land 
for their iiiture support. The articles of this agree- 
ment were signed by the Cardinal de Richelieu on 
the 19th of April. 1627, and subsequently approved 
by the king. 

At this time the Indians were a constant terror 
to the settlers in Canada : several Frenchmen had 
been assassinated by the ruthless savages, and their 

' Charlennx highly eztoU tJiia brilliant conception of tli« CardiniJ 
do Richelieu, " et no craint point d'avancer que U Nonrelle Fraooe 
Beroit anjoardliai la plus puiaaante colwie de TAmeriqae, si rezeen- 
tion AToit r^pondue k la beant^ du projet, et u lea membraB de ce 
grand corps enisent profit^ des diapoaitious faTorables du Souverain et 
de eon mituetre i lenr figard." — ChailoTOix, torn. i. p. 250; Memoiret 
da Committairet, vol. i. p. 346. 
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countrymen were too feeble in numbers to demand 
the puni^ment of the murderei-s. CJonsdous of their 
strength, the natives became daily more insolent; 
no white man could Tenture beyond the settlement 
'without incurring great danger. Building languished, 
and much of the cleared land remained uncultivated. 
Such was the disastrous state of the colony. 

The commencement of the Company's govern- 
ment was marked by heavy mirforttme. The first 
vessels sent by them to America fell into the hands 
of the English, at the sudden breaking out of 
hostihties. In 1628, Sir David Kertk, a French 
Calvinist refugee in the British service, reached 
Tadoussac with a squadron, bumed the fur houses of 
the £ree traders, and did other damage : thence he 
sent to Quebec, summoning Champlaiu to surrender. 
The brave governor consulted with Pontgrav^ and 
the inhabitants; they came to the resolution of 
attempting a defence, although reduced to great 
extremities, and sent Kertk such a spirited answer 
that he, ignorant of their weakness, did not advance 
upon the town. He, however, captured a convoy 
under the charge of de Boquemont, with several 
families on board, and a large supply of provisions 
for the settlement. This expedition against Canada 
was said to have been planned and instigated by 
de Caen, from a spirit of vengeance against those 
who had succeeded to his lost privileges. 

In July, 1629, Lewis and Thomas, brothers of Sir 
David Kertk, appeared with an armament before 
Quebec. As soon as the fleet had anchored, a white 
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fla^ with a summons to capitulate was sent ashore. 
This time the assailants were weJl informed of the 
defenders' distress; but offered generous terms, if 
Cbamplain would at once surrender the fort. He, 
having no means -of resistance, was fain to submit 
The English took possession the following day, and 
treated the inhabitants with such good faith and 
humanity, that none of them left the country. 
Lewis Kertk remained in command at Quebec; 
Champlain proceeded with Thomas to Tadoussac, 
where they met the admiral. Sir David, with the 
remainder of the fleet. In September they suled 
for England, and Champlain was sent on to France, 
according to treaty.* 

When the French received the news of the loss of 
Canada, opinion was much divided as to the wisdom 
of seeking to regain the captured settlement." Some 
thought its possession of little value in proportion 
to the expense it caused ; while others deemed that 
the fur trade and fisheries were of great importance 
to the commerce of France, as well as a useful 
nursery for experienced seamen. Champlain strongly 
urged the gOTermnent not to give up a country where 
they had already overcome the principal difficulties 
of settiement, and where, through their means, the 

* Cbamplun's propoaals of capitulation (Smith's Canada, vol. i., 
p. 22) BuflSoiontlj prore that, down to 1629, France liad scarcelj any 
permanent footing in tho country. By atipulating for the remoral of 
" aO the French" in Quebec, Champlun seems to consider that the 
whole prorince was Tirtnally lost to Prance, and " tlie single vessel," 
which was to furnish tho means of removal, reduces "all the French" 
in Quebec to a very imall number. ' Charlevoix. 
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light of religion was davming upon the darkness of 
heathen ignorance. His solicitations were success- 
fill, and Canada was restored to France at the same 
time with Acadia and Cape Breton, by the treaty of 1632 
St Germain-en-Laye. ' At this period the fort of 
Quebec, surrounded by a score of hastily built dwell- 
ings and barracks, some poor huts on the Island of 
Montreal, the like at Three Rivers and Tadoussac, 
and a few fishermen's log-houses elsewhere on the 
banksof the St. Lawrence, were the only finiits of the 
discoveries of Yerazzano, Jacques Cartier, Roberval, 
and Champlain, the great outlay of la Roche and 
de Monts, and the toils and suflferings of their 
followers, for nearly a century.' 

By the treaty of St Germain-en-Laye the Com- 
pany were restored to all their rights and privileges, 
and obtdned compensation for the losses they had 
Bust^ned, hut it was some time before the EngUsh 
could be effectually excluded from the trade which 

< ChorleToix, torn. !., p. 27o. 
' " L'lle an Cap Breton (c'£toit bien pea de choaea que lYtabliss^ 
meot que nous avioiiH alora daiu cette tie) le fort de Quebec enTiranii^ 
de quelquea m&huitea tnaisou et de qadques baraqnes, deux ou 
troia cabaoea dana l'lle de Montreal, autant peut^tre a Tadoiuaao, et 
en quelqnea autrea endroita «ur le fleuTe St. Laurent, pour la com- 
modit^ de la p£ch^ et de la Trait^, on commencement dliabitBtioa 
aux Troia Rividres et lea riTi^es de Fort Rojal, voilii en quoi con- 
aistoit la Nourelle France et tout le fruit dea d^couTertes de Venuani, 
de Jaquea Cartier, de H. de Roberval, de Champlain, des grandea 
d^Dsea de Marquia de U Boche, et de M. de Monte et de I'induatrie 
d'un grand nombre de Francis qui auroient pu 7 fure un grand 
^tabliaa^nent, s'ila eusaent 6(4 bien oonduita." — Charlevoii, torn, i., 
p. 274. 
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th^ had established with the Indians during their 
1633 brief possession of the country. In 1633 Champlain 
was re-appointed goTemor of New France, and on his 
departiure for the colony took with him many respec- 
table settlers : several Protestants were anxious to 
join him; this, however, was not pennitted. Two 
Jesuits, Fathers de Brebenf and Enemond Masse, 
accompanied the governor ; they purposed to devote 
themselves to the conversion of the Indians to Chris- 
tdanity and to the education of the youth of the 
colony. The Recollets had made but little progress in 
proselytism ; as yet very few of the natives had been 
baptised, nor were the Jesuits at first^ much more 
successful: these persevering men were, however, 
not to be disheartened by diflBculties, and they were 
supported by the hope that when they became 
better acquainted with the language and manners 
of their pupils, their instructions would yield a 
richer harvest.* 

As New France advanced in population and 
prosperity, the sentiments of religion became 
strengthened among the settlers. On the first 
arrival of the Jesuits, U4n^ Rohault. the eldest 
son of the Marquis de Gamache, and himself one 
of the Order, adopted the idea of founding a college 

* See Appendix, XVI. 
* The Jesuits always retained the superior position they held from 
the first among the Roman Catholic miasionaries of Canada. There 
is a well-known Canadian proverh, " Pour fure nn RecoUet il faut une 
hachette, pour nn Prdtre ua ciseau, mats pour un J^suite il faut un 
pinceau." See Appendix, XVII. for Professor Ealm's account of 
these three classes. 
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at . Quebec for the education of youth, and the 
conversion of the Indians, and offered 6000 crowns 
of gold as a donation . to forward the object. The 
capture of the settlement by the English had, for 
a time, interrupted the execution of this plan; 
but Rohault at length succeeded in laying the 
foundation of the building in December, 1635, to 
the great joy of the French colonists. 

In the same month, to tiie deep regret of all 
good men, death deprived his country of the brave, 
high-minded, and wise Champlain. He was buried 
in the city of which he was the founder ; where, 
to this day, he is fondly and gratefully remembered 
among the just and good. Gifted with high ability, 
upright, active, and chivalrous, he was at the same 
time eminent for his christian zeal and humble piety. 
" The salvation of one soul," he often said, " is of 
more value than the conquest of an empire." To 
him belongs the glory of planting Christianity and 
civilisation among the snows of those northern 
forests; during his life indeed a feeble germ, but 
sheltered by his vigorous arm — ^nursed by his tender 
care— the root struck deep. Little more than two 
centuries have passed since the fiiithful servant 
went to rest upon the field of his noble toils. And 
now a miUion and a half of Christian people dwell 
in peace and plenty upon that magnificent territory, 
which his zeal and wisdom first redeemed from the 
desolation of the wilderness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Having followed the course of discovery and 
settlement in Kew France up to the death of the 
man who stamped the first permanent impression 
upon that country, it ia now time to review its 
character and condition at the period when it 
became the abode of a civilised people. Cham- 
plain's deputed commission of governor gave him 
authority over all that France possessed or claimed 
on the continent and islands of North America; 
Newfoundland, Isle Royal, and Acadia, were each 
portions of this vast but vague territory; and 
those imknown boundless solitudes of ice and 
snow, lying towards the frozen north, whose very 
existence was a speculation, were also, by the 
shadowy right of an European king, added to his 
wide dominion. Of that portion, however, called 
Canada, it is more especially the present subject to 
treat. 

Canada is a vast plain, irregular in elevation and 
feature, forming a valley between two ranges of 
high land; one of these ranges divides it to the 
north from the dreary territories of Hudson's Bay, 
the other to the south, from the republic of the 
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United States and tiie British province of New 
Brunswick. None of the hills rise to any great 
height ; with one exception, Man's Hill in the State 
of Maine, 2000 feet is their greatest altitude ahove 
the sea. The elevated districts are, however, of very 
great extent, broken, rugged, and rocky^ clothed 
with dense forests, intersected with rapid torrents, 
and varied with inntunerable lakes. The great plain 
of Canada narrows to a mere strip of low land by 
the side of the St. Lawrence, as it approaches the 
eastern extremity. From Quebec to the Gulf on the 
north side, and towards Gasp6 on the south, the 
grim range of mountains readies almost to the 
water's edge ; westward of that city the plain 
expands, gradually widening into a district of great 
beauty and fertility ; again, westward of Montreal, 
the level country becomes fer wider and very rich, 
including the broad and valuable flats that lie along 
the lower waters of the Ottawa. The rocky elevated 
shores of Lake Huron bound this vast valley to 
the west ; the same mountain range extends along 
the northern shore of Lake Superior; beyond lie 
great tracts of fertile soil, where man's industrious 
hand has not yet been applied. 

Canada may be described as lying between the 
meridians of 57" 50', and 90° west; from the mouth 
of the Esquimaux river on the confines of Labrador, 
to the entrance of the stream connecting the waters 
of Lake Superior and the Rainy Lake, bordering on 
Prince Rupert's Land. The parallels of 42" and 
52^ inclose this country to the south and north. 
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The greatest length is about 1300 miles, the breadth 
700. A space of 348,000 square miles is inclosed 
within these limits. 

The great lakes in Canada give a character to that 
country distinct from any other in the Old World or 
the New. Th^ are very numerous; some tkr exceed 
all inland waters elsewhere in depth and extent; 
they feed, without apparent diminution, the great 
river St. Lawrence ; the tempest ploughs their surfiice 
into billows that rival those of the Atlantic,* and 
they contain more than half of all the iresh water 
upon the stu'&ce of the globe.' 

' " The sea (if it maj he bo teimed) on Lake Ontario, is so Ugh 
during a sharp gale, that it was at first thought the smaller class 
steam-boats could not live on it ; oad on Lake Superior, the waves 
almost rival those of the far-famed Cape of Storms, while the gronnd- 
ewell, owing to the comparative shallowness, or tittle specific gravitj 
of the fresh water, ia such as to make the oldest ssilor sick. Whether 
the water in the lowest depths of Lakes Superior and Ontario be salt 
or fresh, we cannot ascertun ; for the greater density of the former 
may keep it always below, or there may be a nommunication with 
the fathomless abyssesof the ocean." — Montgomery Martin, p. 181. 

* " Beyond Lake Superior, stretching into the vast interior of North 
America, we find first a long chain of little lakes connected by nar- 
row channels, and which, combined, form what in the early narratives 
and even treaties is called Long Lake. Next occur, still conoected 
by the same channel, the larger expanses of Lake La Fluie, and Lake 
of the Woods. Another channel of about 100 miles connects this 
last irith the \nnnipeg Lake, whose length from north to south ia 
almoEt equal to the Superior ; but in a few parts only it attains the 
breadth of 50 miles. The whole of this wonderful series of lakes, 
separated by such small intervals, may almost be considered as form, 
ing one inland sea. There is nothing parallel to this in the rest of 
the globe. The Tsad, the great interior sea of Africa, does not 
equal the Ontario. The Caspian, indeed, is considerably greater than 
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Superior' is the largest and most elevated of these 
lakes ; it is crescent-shaped, convex to the north ; 
to the south-east and south-west its extremities are 
narrow points : the length through the curve is 360 
geographical mUes, the hreadth in the widest part 
140, the circumference 1600. The surface of this 
vast sheet of &esh water is 627 feet ahove the level 
of the Atlantic ; &om various indications upon the 
shores there is good re(»on to conclude that at 
some remote period it was forty or fifty feet higher. 
The depth of Lake Superior varira much in different 
parts, hut is generally very great ; at the deepest it 
is probably 1200 feet. The waters are miraculously 
pure and transparent ; many jathoms down the eye 

uaj of these lakes, almost equal to the whole united. But the Cas- 
pian fonns tlfo final receptacle of many great rivers, among which 
the Volga is of the first magnitude. But the northern waters, after 
forming thi« magnificent chain of lakes, are not yet exhansted, hut 
issue forth from the last of them, to form one of the noblest river 
channels, either in the old or new continent." — History of Diteove- 
riet and Trawlt in North America, bj H. Murray, Esq., vol. li., 
p. 458. 

* " Lake Superior is called also Keetcheegahmi, and Missisawgaie- 
gon. It is remarkable, that while every other large lake is fed by 
rivers of the first order, this, the most capacious on the surface of 
the globe, does not receive a third or even fourth-rate stream ; the 
St. Louis, the most considerable, not having a coarse of more than 
150 miles. Bat whatever deficiency there may be in point of magni- 
tnde, it is compensated by the vast number which pour in their 
cofuona floeds from the surrounding heights. The dense covering of 
wood, and the long continuance of frost, must also in this r^on 
greatly diminish the quantity drawn off by evaporation." — Bouchette, 
vol. i., pp. 127, 128. Darby's View of the United Statet (1828), 
p. 200. 
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can distinctly trace tlie rock and shingle of the 
bottom, and follow the quick movements of the 
num»t>us and beautiful fish inhabiting these crystal 
depths. No tides vary the stillness of this inland 
sea, but when a strong prevailing wind sweeps over 
the surface, the waves are lashed to fury, and the 
waters, driven by its force, crowd up against the 
leeward shore. When in the spring the warm sun 
melts the mountain snows, and each little tributary 
becomes an impetuous torrent pouring into this 
great basin, the level of the surfiu:e rises many feet. 
Although no riv^ of any magnitude helps to supply 
Lake Superior, a vast number of small streams fall 
in from among clefts and glens along the rugged 
shores ;* there are also many large islands, one. Isle 

* " The Pictured Rocbs (so called from their appearance) are situated 
on the south side of the lake, towards the east end, and are realljr 
quite a natural curiosity ; thej form a perpendicular wall 300 feet 
high, extending about twelve miles, with numerous projections and 
indentations in every variety of form, and vast caverns, in which the 
entering waves make a tremendous sound. The Pictured Rocka of 
Lake Superior have been described as ' surprising groups of over- 
hanging precipices, towering walls, caverns, waterfalls, and prostrate 
ruios, which are mingled in the moat wonderful disorder, and hurst 
upon the view in ever-varying and pleasing succession.' Among the 
more remarkable objects are the Cascade La Portulle, and tlie Doric 
Arch. The Cascade consists of a considerable stream precipitated 
fh}m a height of 70 feet hj a single leap into the lake, and projected 
to snch a distance, that a boat maj pass beneath the fall and the 
rook, perfectly dry. The Doric Arch has all the appearance of a 
work of art, and consists of an isolated mass of sandstone, with four 
pillars supporting an entablature of stone, covered with soil, and a 
beautiful grove of [dne and spruce trees, some of which are 60 feet 
in height" — Uontgomery Martin's futory of Canada,yol. i., p. 211. 
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Royale, is more than forty miles in length. In some 
places lofty hills* rise abruptly from the water's 
edge, in others there are intervals of lower lands for 
Eaxty or seventy miles, but everywhere stands the 
primeval forest, clothing height and hollow alike. 
At the south-eastern extremity of this lake, St. 
Mary's Channel carries the superabundant waters 
for nearly forty mUes, till they fall into Lake Huron ; 
about midway between, th^ rush tumultuously 
down a steep descent with a tremendous roar 
through shattered masses of rock, filling the pure 
air above with clouds of snowy foam. 

Lake Huron is the next in succession and the 
second in magnitude of these inland seas. The out- 
line is very irregular, to the north and east formed 
by the Canadian territory, to the south-west by that 
of the United States. From where the Channel of 
St. Mary's enters this lake, to the furthest extremity 
is 240 miles, the greatest breadth is 220, the circum- 
ference about 1000; the stuface is only 32 feet 
lower than that of Superior ; in depth and in pure 
transparency the waters of this lake are not 
surpassed by its great neighbour. Parallel to the 
north shore, runs a long narrow peninsula called 
Cabot Head, which together with a chain of isluids 

* " The Thunder Hountwn is one of the most appalling objects of 
the kmd that I hare erer seen, being a bleal rock, about twelTo 
hnndred feet above the lerel of the lake, with a perpendicnlar face 
of its fuQ height towards the west ; the Indisne hare a enperstition, 
which one can hardly repeat without becoming giddy, that any 
person who may scale the eminence, and turn ronnd on the brink of 
its fearful wall, will lire for ever. "—Simpson, toI. i., p. 33. 
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shuts in the upper waters so as almost to form a 
separate and distinct lake. The Great Manitoulin 
Idand, the largest of this chmn, is seventy-five 
miles in length. In the Indian tongue the name 
denotes it the abode of the Great Spirit,' and the 
simple savages r^ard these woody shores with 
reverential awe. 

To the north and west of Lake Huron the shores 
are generally rugged and precipitous ; abrupt 
heights of from 30 to 100 feet rise from the 
water's edge, formed of clay, huge stones, steep 
rocks, and wooded acclivities; further inland, the 
peaks of the Cloche mountains ascend to a con- 
siderable height To the east, nature presents a 
milder aspect ; a plain of great extent and richness 
stretches away towards the St. Lawrence. Many 
streams pour their flood into this lake ; the principal 
are the Maitland, Severn, Moon, and French rivers ; 
they are broad and deep, but their sources lie at no 
great distance. By far the largest supply of water 
comes from the vast basin of Lake Superior through 
the channel of St. Mary. Near the north-western 
extremity of Huron, a narrow strait ' connects it with 
Lake Midiigan in the United States ; there is a 

* " The Indian appellation of ' Sacred Isles' firat occurs at Lake 
Huron, Kud thesce westward is met with in Superior, Uiohigan, and 
the vast and numerooB lakes of the interior. Thooe who hare been 
in Ana, and have turned their attention to tho subject, will recognise 
the resemblance in sound between the North American Indian and 
the Tartar names. " — Uontgomery Martin's Bittory of Canada, toI. i., 
p. 117. 

' " The remarkable post of HachiUimackinack it a beauti^ island 
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slight difference of level between these two great 
sheets of water, and a current constantly sets into 
the southern basin : this lake is also remarkable for 
its depth and transparency." 

At the southern extremity of Lake Huron, its 
overflow pours through a river about thirty miles in 
length into a small lake ; both lake and river bear 
the name of St. Clair.* Thence the waters flow on 
through the broad but shallow stream of the Detroit 

or gKtkt rock, planted in the strut of the Bame name, which forma 
the ooDnexion between Lakes Huron and Michigan. The moaning 
of the IniUan word Hachillimackinack, is Oreat Turtle. The island ia 
crowned with a cap of 300 feet abore the surrounding waters, on the 
top of which ia a fortification. If Quebec is the Gibraltar of North 
America, Uackiuaw (the rulgar appellation for this fort) is only 
second in its physical character, and in its susceptibiUties of 
improTement as a militaij post. It ia olao a most important position 
for the facilities it aSbrds in the fiir-trade, between New York and 
the north-west" — Mr. Colton'a American Lake*, toI, i., p. 92. 

The value of canals and steam navigation may be jndged of from 
the fact, that, in 1812, the news of the declaration of war against 
Great Britain by the United Stales did not reach the post of Michil- 
limackinaok (1107 miles from Quebec] in a shorter time than two 
montha; the same plaee ia now within ^e distance of ten days' 
jonmey from the Atlantic. 

* " So clear are the waters of these lakes, that a white napkin, 
tied to a lead, and sunk thirty fathoms beneath a smooth surface, 
may he seen as distinctly aa when immersed three feet." — Colton, 
Tol. i., p. 93. 

* " The St. Clair (according to Dr. Bigsby) is the only rirer of 
discharge for Lakes Superior, Michigan and Huron, which cover a 
surface of thirty-eight and a half million of acres, and are fed by 
nnmerouB large river*. Other able observers ore of opinion that the 
Hisaouri and the Missisnppi receive some of the waters of Superior 
and Michigan. Many persons think that a subterraneous communica- 
tion exists between all the great lakes, as is aurmiaed to be the case 
between the Mediterranean and the Etmne." — Montgomery Martin. 
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until they &U into Lake Erie thirty miles below ; on 
either side the banks and neighbouring districts are 
rich in beauty and abundantly fertile. 

Lake Erie is shallow and dangerous, the anchor- 
age is bad. the harbours few and inconTenient. 
Long low promontories project for a considerable 
distance from the main land and embarrass the 
navigation. But the coasts both on the Canadian 
and American side are very fertile.' Lake Erie is 
about 266 miles long, and 63 wide at its greatest 
breadth, the circumference is calculated at 658 
miles, its sur&ce lies 30 feet below the level of Lake 
Huron.^ The length of the lake stretches north-east, 

> " Tbe Late Erie is juBtlf dignified by the iUuBtriouB name of 
Coiiti, for auuredljr it h the flneat Uke upon earth, Ita circumference 
extends to 230 leagues ; bat it aSbrdB ererywhere sucb a cbarmin'g 
prospect, that its banka are decked with oak-trees, elms, cheenut- 
treea, walnut-trees, apple-trees, plum-trees, and vines, whioh bear 
their fine clusters up to tbe very top of the trees, upon a sort of 
ground that lies as smooth as one's hand. Such omamenta as these 
are sufficient to give rise to the most agreeable idea of a landscape in 
the world."— La Hontan, in Pinkerton, vol. xiii., p. 343 (1683). 

" Le Horn que le Lac Eri^ porte est celui d'une nation de la langne 
Huronne, qui dtiut ^tablie sur ses bords et que les Iroquois ont 
entidrement d^tmito. Eri^ veut dire Chat, et les Eri^s aont nonun& 
dans quelques relations la nation du Chat. Ce nom vient apparem- 
ment de la quantity de ces animauz qu'ou trouve dans le pays. 
Quelques cartes modemes ont donn^ au Lac Eri^ le nom de Oonti, 
maia oe nom n'a pas fait fortune, non plus que ceux de Cond^, de 
Tracy, et d'Orleans, donn^ au Lac Huron, an Lac Sup^eur, et au 
Lao Michigan."— CharleYoii, torn, v., p. 374 {1721). 

* " In extreme depth Lake Erie varies from forty to forty-five 
fkthoma, with a rocky bottom. Lakes Superior and Huron have a 
stiff, clayey bottom, mixed with shells. Lake Erie a reported to be 
the only one of the aeriet in which any current is perceptible. Tbe 
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almost the same direction as the line of the rirer 
St. Lawrence. 

The Niagara river flows iVom the north-eastern 
extremity of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario in a course 
of 33 miles, with a fall of not less than 334 
feet. About twenty miles below Lake Erie is the 
grandest sight that nature has hud before the human 
eye — the Falls of Niagara. A stream three-quarters 
of a mile wide, deep and rapid, plunges over a rocky 
ledge l&O feet in height; about two-thirds of the 
distance txroaa fh)m the Canadian side stands Goat 
Island, covered with stately timber : four times as 

fact, if it is one, ia tisiullf ascribed to its aWlovness ; but the vast 
TolDme of its outline — the Ni&gora Aiver— with its strong current, 
ia a much more probable cause than the small depth of its water, 
which may be far more appropriately adduced as the reason why the 
navigation is obstructed by ice much more than either of the other 
great lakes. As connected with trade and uavigstion, this lake ia 
the moat important of all the great chun, not only because it is 
bordered by older settlements than any of them except Ontario, but 
atill more because from ita poution it concentratea the trade of the 
roat west. The Kingston Herald noticea a most extraordinary occur- 
rence on Lake Brie during alate storm (1836). A channel was made 
by the violence of the tempest through Long Point, N. Foreland, 
300 yards wide, and from 11 to 15 feet deep. It had been in 
contemplation to cut a canal at this very spot, the expenses of which 
were estimated at 12,000{. The York Courier confirms this extra- 
ordinary intelligence, atating that the atorm made a breach through 
the p<nnt near the main land, converted the poninaula into an ialand, 
and actnolly made a canal 400 yards wide, and eight or ten feet deep, 
almost at the very point where the propoaed canal was to be cut ; 
and rendered nothing else now necessary in order to secure a safe 
channel for the vessels, and a good harbour on both aides, than the 
conatructi<»i of a pier on the west side, to prevent the chaimel being 
filled up with sand." — Montgomery Martin. 
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great a body of water precipitates itself over the 
northern or Horse-shoe Fall as that which flows over 
the American portion. Above the cataract the river 
becomes very rapid and tumultuous in several places, 
particularly at the Ferry of Blackrock, where it 
rushes past at the rate of seven miles an hour; 
within the last mile there is a tremendous indraught 
to the Falk. The shores on both sides of the 
Ni^ara river are of unsurpassed natural fertility, 
but there is little scenic beauty around to divert 
attention &om the one object. The simplicity of this 
wonder adds to the force of its impression ; no other 
sight over the wide world so fills the mind with awe 
and admiration. Description may convey an idea of 
the height and breadth ' — the vast body of water *— 

* " The Hone-ahoe Cataract on th« Bri^Bh nde i> the largest of 
the FallB. The cnrraturea hare been geometrically ootnputed at 700 
yards, and its altitude, taken nith a plumb line from the surface of 
the Table Bock, 149 feet ; the American fall, narrowed by Goat 
Island, does not exceed 375 yards in curritioear length (the whole 
irregular 8enu<»rcle is nearly three-quarters of a mile), its perpen- 
dicnlar height being 162 feet, or 13 feet higher than the top of the 
Great Fall, adding 57 feet for the fall ; the rapids thus give only a 
total of 219 feet, which ia less than many other falls ; but their 
magnificence consists in the Tolnme of the water precipitated or^ 
tliem, which haa been computed at 3400 minions of tons per day, 
102 milUonB per hour ! A calculation made at Queenston, below the 
Falls, is as followR : — The mer is here half a mile broad, it averages 
25 feet deep, current three miles an hour ; in one hour it will 
discharge a current of water three miles long, half a mile vide, 
and twenty-fire feet deep, conttuning 1,111 ,400,000 enbic feet ; being 
18,524.000 cubic feet, or 113,510,000 gallons of water each 
minute." — Montgomery Uartin's Hittory of Canada. 

* " The total area of the four great lakes which pour forth their 
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the profound abyss — the dark whirlpools — the sheets 
of foam' — ^the plumy column of spray* rising up 
against the sky — the dull deep sound that throbs 
through the earth, and iUls the air for miles and ' 
miles with its unchanging voice' — but of the maLg- 
nitude of this idea, and the impression stamped upon 
the senses by the reality, it is Tain to speak to those 
who hare not stood beside Niagara. 

The decent of the land from the shores of Lake 
Erie to those of Ontario is general and gradual,' 

watera to the ocean over the Ma of Niagara, ie estimated at 100,000 
aqoare tniles." — Montg<nDer7 Hartiii. 

* Colooel Bouchette obserreB, that, accordiog to the altitude of the 
mn, and the Bituation of the spectator, a dUtinct and bright iiis is 
■een amidst thererolring columns of mist that soar from the foaming 
chasm, and shroud the broad front of the gigantic flood. Both arches 
of the bow are seldom entirely elicited, but the interior segment is 
perfect, and its prismatic hues are extremely glowing and virid. 
The fragments of a plurality of rainbows are sometimes to be seen in 
various porta of the misty cnrtaiu. 

* Symptoms of the Falls are discerned ^m a vast distance. From 
Buffalo, twenty miles off, two small fleecy specks are distinctly seen, 
appearing and disappearing at inteirals. These are the clouds of 
spray arising from the Falls ; it is eren asserted that they have 
been seen from IJake Erie, a distance of fifty-four miles. — Weld, 
p. 374. 

' The sound of the Falls appears to have been heard at the dis- 
tance of twoQ^ or even forty miles ; but these effects depend much 
on the direction of the wind, and the tranqnil or disturbed state of the 
atmosphere. Hr. Weld mentions having approached the Falls within 
half a mile without hearing any sound, while the spray was but just 
discernible. — Weld, p. 374. 

' " The shares of Lake Erie, though flat, are elevated about 400 
feet above those of Lake Ontario. The descent takes place in the 
short interval between the two lakes traversed by the Niagara 
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and there is no feature in the neighbourhood of the 
Falls to mark its locality. From the Erie boundaiy 
the river flows smoothly through a level but elevated 
plain, branching round one large and some smaller 
islands. Although the deep tremulous sound of 
Niagara tella of its vicinity, there is no unusual 
appearance till within about a mile, when the watos 
begin to ripple and hasten on, a little further it 
dashes down a m^^ificent rapid, then again becomes 
tranquil and glassy, but glides past with astonishing 
swiftness. There are numberless points whence 
the fall of tiiis great river may be well seen : the 

Cbuwel. This descent ia partly gradual, producing only « sacceauon 
of rapidfl. It is at QueeiiBtowii, about BaTcn miles below the present 
ute of tbe Falla, that a range of hills marks the descent to llie Ontario 
level. Volney conceives it certain that this must have been the place 
down which the river originally fell, and that the continued and 
nolent action Df its wavea must have gradually worn away the rocks 
beneath them, and in the course of ages carried the Pall back to 
its present position, from which it continues gradually receding. 
Mr. Howison confirms the statement, that, in the memory of persons 
now living in Upper Canada, a conuderable change has been observed. 
The whole course of the river downwards to Queenston ia through a 
deep dell, bordered by broken and perpendicular steeps, rudely over- 
bnng by trees and shrubs, and the opposite strata of which correspond ; 
affording thns the strongest presumption that it is a channel hews 
out by the river itself." — H. Hurray's SUtorical Description of 
America, vol. ii., p. 466. 

" It is now considered that there is clear geolo^cal proof that the 
Fall once existed at Queenstown. The 710,000 tons of water which 
each minute pour over the precipice of the Niagara, are estimated to 
carry away a foot of the cliff every year ; therefore we must suppose 
a period of 20,000 years occupied in the recenuon of the cataract to 
its p-esent site." — Lyell'a Oeology. 
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best is Table Rock at the top of the cataract — the 
most wonderful, is the recess between the falling 
flood and the cliff over which it leapa. 

For some length below Niagara the waters are 
violently agitated ; however, at the distance of half 
a mile a ferry plies across in safety. The high 
banks on both sides of the river extend to Queenston 
and Lewiston, eight miles lower, confining the waters 
to a channel of no more than a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, between steep and lofty cliffs ; midway is 
the whu-lpool,* where the cnrrent rushes furiously 
round within encircling heights. Below Queenston 
the river again rolls along a smooth stream between 

* " The mouth of the whirlpool is more th&n lOOOfeet wide, uidin 
length about 2000. Mr. Howison, in hiB sketahes of Upper Canada, 
tAja, that the cnrrent of the river has formed a circular ezcavatioa in 
the high and perpendicular banha, resembling a bay. The current, 
which IB extremely rapid, whenerer it reaches the upper point of this 
bay, foTBahes the direct chaaael, and sweeps wildly round the sidea of 
it ; when, haTing mode this extraordinary circuit, it regains its proper 
course, and ruahes with perturbed velocity between two perpendicidar 
precipices, which are not more than 400 feet asunder. The aurfiua 
of the whirlpool is in a state of continual agitation. The water 
boils, mantlea up, and wreathes in a manner that proves its fearful 
depth, and the confinement it auffers ; the trees that come within the 
sphere of the current, are swept along with a qtuvering zig-zag 
motion, which it is difficult to describe. This singular body of water 
must be several hundred feet deep, and has not hitherto been frozen 
over, although in spring the broken ice that descends from Lake 
Erie descends in such quantities upon its surface, and becomes so 
closely wedged together, that it resists the current, and remains till 
worm weather breaks it up. The whirlpool is one of the greatest 
Battir«l curioutiee in the Upper Province, and its formation cannot be 
ntionally accounted for." — Uartin's Hutory of Ctmada, p. 139. 
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level and cultivated banks, till it pours its waters 
into Lake Ontario. 
Ontario is the last' and the most easterly of the 

' " Tbis inUuiil aea, though the amolleBt of the graat chun with 
which it is CDimectod, is of such extent, that Teasels ia cnMsing it lose 
sight of land, (md must steer their waj hy the com{>ass ; and dte 
swell is often equal to that of the ocean. During the winter, the 
north-«Mt part of Ontario, from the Bs; of Quints to Sapket's 
Harhour, is froEon across ; but the wider part of the lake is frocen 
onlj to a short distance from the shore. Lake Erie ia froEen still 
less ; the northern parts of Huron and Uichigan more ; and Superior 
is said to be frozen to a distance of seventy miles from its coasts. 
The oavigatioQ of Ontario closes in October ; ice-boats are some- 
times used when the ice is glare (smooth). One mentioned by 
Iiientenant de Roos, was twenty-three feet in length, resting on 
three skates of iron, one attached to each end of a strong cross-bar, 
fixed under the fore-feet, the remaining one to the stem, from the 
bottom of the rudder, the most and aail those of a common boat ; 
when brought into play on the ice, she could sail (if it may be so 
termed) with fearful rapidity, nearly twenty-three miles an hour. 
One hae been known to eross from Toronto to Port George or 
Niagara, a distance of forty miles, in little more than three quarters 
of an hour ; but, in addidon to her speed before the wind, she is also 
capable of beating well up to windward, requiring, howCTer, an 
experienced hand to manage her, in conseqnetice of her extreme 
sensibility of the rudder during her quick motion." — Martin's ffU- 
toty of Canada. 

" The great earthquake that destroyed Lisbon, happened on the let 
Korember, 1755, and on Lake Ontario strong agitations of the water 
were observedfromthemontbof October, 1755." — Lettera Barutifoa 
data nelU Indie aella ImUt di Jamaica a 7 Julio del 1503 (Bassooo, 
1810. p. 29). 

" From some submarine centre in the Atlantic, this earthquake 
spread one enormous convulsion over an area of 700,000 square 
miles, agitating, by a single impulse, the lakes of Scotland and 
Sweden, and the islands of the West Indian Sea. Not, however, 
by a Bmnltaneons shock, for the element of time comes in with the 
distance of unduUtion ; and, together with this, another complexity 
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chain of lakes.' The greatest length is 172 miles; at 
the widest it measures 59 miles acrras; the cir- 
cumference is 467 miles, and the surface is 334 feet 
below the level of Lake Erie. The depth of Ontario 
Taries very much along the coast, being seldom more 
tbim from three to 50 fothoms ; and in the centre, 
a plummet, with 300 fathoms of line, has been tried 
in Tain for soundings. A sort of gravel, smaU pieces 
of limestone, worn round and smooth by the action 
of water, covers the shores, Ijing in long ridges 
sometimes miles in extent. The waters, like those 
of the other great lakes, are very pure and beautiful, 
except where the shallows along the margin are 

of MtUon ID the transmiBBion of earthquake mOTemeDts through the 
sea, ariaing from the different rate of progreBBion at different depths. 
In the fact that the iraTe of the Liahon earthquake reached Plymouth 
at the rate of 2*1 miles per mmute, and Barbadoea at 7*3 miles per 
nunute ; there is illuatratioD of the lawrthat the velocity of a wave 
is propoTtional to the square root of its depth, and becomes a sub- 
stitato for the sounding lino in fixing tha mean proportional depth of 
different parts of this great ocean."- — Humboldt. 

> •' There are two lake« in Lower Canada, Matspediao and 
Uemphramogog. The foimer is about 16 miles Itmg, and three 
broad in its greatest breadth, about 21 miles distant from tho 
St. Lawrence river in the county of Rimonaki ; amidst the islands 
that separate the waters runnlDg into the St. Lawrence, from 
those that run to the Bay of Chaleurs, it is oarigahle for rafts of all 
kinds of timber, with which the banks of the noble rivor Hatapodiao 
are thickly covered. Hemphramagog Lake, in the county of Stan- 
stead, stretching its south extremity into the State of Vermont, ia 
of a semi-oirculor shape, 30 miles long, and very narrow. It 
empties itself into the fine river St. Francis, by means of the river 
kfagog, which runs through Lake Scaswaninepus. The Mem- 
phramagog Lake is said to be navigable for ^pe of 500 tons 
bartheD."~-Martin's, Hitlory of Canada, p. 102. 
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stirred up by violent winds : for a few days in June 
a yellow unwholesome scum covers the surface at 
the edge every year. There is a sti-ange phenomenon 
connected with Ontario, unaccounted for by scientific 
speculation ; each seventh year, from some inscru- 
table cause, the waters reach to an unusual height, 
and again subside, mysteriously as they arose. The 
beautiM illusion of the mirSige spreads its dreamy 
enchantment over the surface of Ontario in the 
summer calms, mixing islands, clouds, and waters 
in strange confusion.^ 

The outUne of the shores is much diversified, — to 
the north-east lie low lands and swampy marshes, — 
to the north and north-east extends a bold range of 
elevated grounds, — southward the coast becomes 
again flat for some distance inland, till it rises into 
the ridge of heights that marks the position of 
Niagara. The country bordering the lake is gene- 
rally rich and productive, and was originally covered 
with forest. A ridge of lofty land runs from the 
beauti^l Bay of Quints, on the north-west of the 
lake, westward along the shore, at a distance of nhie 

* " It is worthy of remark, that the great lakes of Upper Caoad* 
ftr€ liable to the formation of the Prester or water-spout, and that 
■everal inatanceB are recorded of the occurrence of that truly eitra- 
ordinaiy phenomenon, the theory of which, however, ie well known. 
Whether electricity he a cause or a consequence of this fonnidable 
meteor, appears, neyertheless, to be a question of some doubt among 
natural philosophera ; Oassendi being disposed to favour the former 
opinion, whilst Cavallo espouses the latter." — Bouchette's Topogra- 
phical and Statiitical DetcriptuM of Upper and Lower Caitada, 
Tol. i., p. 346. 
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or more miles: from these heights innumerable 
streams flow into Ontario on one side, and into the 
lakes and rivers of the back country on the other. 
At Toronto the ridge recedes to the distance of 
twenty-fom* miles north-east from the lake, sepa- 
rating the tributary waters of Lakes Huron and 
Ontario ; thence merging in the Burlington Heights, 
it continues along the south-west side from four to 
eight miles distant from the shore to the high 
grounds about Niagara. 

Besides the great stream of Niagara, many rivers 
flow into Ontario both on the Canadian and American 
siAes. The bays and harbours are also very nume- 
rous, afibrding great facilities for navigation and 
commerce : in this respect the northern ^ore is the 
most favoured — the Bays of Qiiintd and Burlington 
are especially remarkable for their extent and 
security.* 

* " The moat coDsiderable harbours on tho Engllali aide are T(»oiito 
(York, the former Dome, has recently changed to the Indiftii name of 
the pUce, Toronto) and Kingston. Toronto is situated near the 
head of Lake Ontario, on the north side of an aicellent harbonr, or 
elliptical hasiu, of an area of eight or nine miles, formed hy t, long, 
low, sandy peninsula or island, stretching from the land east of the 
town to Oibraltar Point abreast of a good fort. The town of Toronto, 
at that period York, woe twice captured by the Americans, in April 
and August, 1813, owing to its defeacolesa state ; and a large ship 
of war, on the stocks, burnt. The Americana would not now find its 
capture snch an esay task. Little more than forty years ago the 
site whereon Toronto now stands, and the whole country, to the 
north and west of it, was a perfect wildemesa — the land is now fast 
clearing — thickly aettled by a rohuat and industrious European- 
descended populatiSn, bleased with health and competence, and 
oil sides indicating the rapid progress of civilisation. The other 
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The north-east ead of Lake Ontario, where its 
waters pour into the St Lawrence, ia a scene of 
striking beauty;' numerous wooded islands in end- 
less variety of form and ^tent divide the entrance 
of the Great River*' into a labyrinth of tortuous 

Britiali town of importance on tluB thore is Kingston, fonnerij 
C&taraqui or Froateoao, diBtuit from Toronto 181 mllea, and from 
Uontreol 180 miles. It is, next to Quebec and Halifax, the strongest 
Bntiah poet in Ameiioa, and next to Quebeo and Montreal the first 
in oommercial importance. It ia adrantageouslf utuate <m the north 
bank of Lake Ontario at the head of the river St. Lawrence, and is 
separated from Points Frederick and Henry bj a bay, which extends 
a considerable distance to the N.W. beyond the town, ^ero it 
receives the water of a river flowing from the interior. P<unt 
Frederick is a long narrow peninsnla, extending abont half a mile 
into the lake, distant from Kingston about three quarters of a mile 
on the opposite side of its bay. This peninsula forms the west side 
of a narrow and deep inlet called Navy Bay, from its being our chief 
naval depdt on Lake Ontario." — Martin's Butory of Canada. 

* " The channel of the 3t. Lawrence is here so spacious that it ia 
called the Iiake of the Thousand Islands. The Taat number implied 
in this name was considered a rague exaggeration, till the commis- 
sioners employed in fixing the bonndaiy with the United States 
actually counted them, and found that they amounted to 1692. They 
are of every imaginable sise, shape, and appearance ; some barely 
visible, others covering fifteen acres ; bat in general their broken 
outline presents the most picturesque combinations of wood and rook. 
The navigator, in steering through them, sees an ever^anging 
scene ; sometimes be is inclosed in a narrow channel, then he dis- 
covers before him twelve openings like so many noble rivers ; and 
Boou after a spaanous lake seems to surround him on every side." — 
Bouchette, Tot. i., p. 156 ; Howison's SketcheMof Canada, p. 46. 

* "The 3t. Lawrence traverses the whole extent of Lower Canada, 
as the lakes everywhere border and inclose Upper Canada. There is 
a difficulty in tracing its origin, or at least which of the tributaries of 
Lake Superior is to be called the St. Lawronee. The strongest 
clum seems to be made by the series of channels which connect all 
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channels, for twelve miles in breadth from shore to 
shore: this width gradually decreases as the stream 
flows on to Frescott fifty miles below; a short dis- 
tance beyond that town the rapids commence,^ and 

the great upper Ukas, though, Btrictlj ipeaking till aftw the Ontttrio, 
there is nothing which c&n very properlj' be called a rirer. There 
ore only & number of short canals connecting the different lakes, or 
rather separating one immenBe lake into a numbw of great branches. 
It BOems an interesUng question how this northern centre of the 
continent, at the precise latitude of about 50°, should pour forth ho 
inunense and orervhelming a mass of waters ; for through a great 
part of its extent it is quite a dead Sat, tiiough the Winnipeg, indeed, 
draws some tributaries from the Rocky Mountains. The thick foresta 
with which the surface is covered, the slender evaporation which 
takes place during the long continuance of cold, and, at the same 
time, the thorough melting of the snows by the strong enrnmer heat, 
seem to be the chief sources of this profuse and superabundant 
moisture." — H. Mnrray'i Sittorioat Accowtt of J)iicoMriet and 
Traveh in North America, toI. u., p. 459. 1829. 

' "The statements laid before Parliament thus enumerate an<i 
describe the five rapids of the St. Lawrence, which are impassable by 
steam, and oconr betwe^i Montreal and Kingston, a distance, by the 
St. Lawrence river, of 171 miles, and by the Rideau Canal 267 miles. 
The rapids vaiy in rapidity, intricacy, depth and width of channel, 
and in extent, from half a mile to nine miles. The Cedar Rapid, 
twenty-four miles from La Chine, is nine miles long, very intricate, 
running from nine to twelve miles an hour, and in some places only 
from nine to ten feet water in the channel. The Cotoau du Lao 
Rapid, six miles above the former, is two miles long, equally intricate 
in channel, and in some places only sixteen feet wide. Long Sault, 
forty-five mileo above the preceding, is nine or ten miles long, with 
generally the same depth of water throughout. It is intersected by 
several islands, through whose channels the water rushes with great 
velocity, so that boats are carried through it, or on it, at the rate of 
twenty-seven miles an hour ; at the foot of the rapid the water takes 
a sudden leap over a slight precipice, whence its name. From tiie 
liong Sault to Prescott is forty-one miles shoal water, running &om 
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thence to Montreal the naTigation is interrupted for 
vessels of burthen; boats, rafts, and small steamers, 
howeTer,cou8tantlydescend these tumultuous waters, 
and not unfrequently are lost in the dangerous 
attempt The most beautiful and formidable of these 
rapids is called the Cedars, from the rich groves of 
that fragrant tree coTeriug numerous and intricate 
islands which distort the rushing stream into narrow 
and perilous channels: the water is not more than 
ten feet deep in some places, and flows at ihe rate of 
twelve miles an hour. The river there widens into 
Lake St. Francis, and again into Lake St. Louis, which 
drains a large branch of the Ottawa at its south- 
western extremity. The water of this great tributary 
is remarkably clear and of a bright emerald colour; 
that of the St. Lawrence at this junction is muddy 
frt)m having passed over deep beds of marl for 
several miles above its entrance to Lake St. Louis : 
for some distance down the lake the different streams 
canbeplainly distinguishedfrvm each other. From the 
confluence of the first branches above Montreal these 
two great rivers seem bewildered amoi^ the nume- 
rous and beautiful islands, and hunying past in 
strong rapids, only find rest again in the broad deep 
waters many miles below. 

The Inrthest sources of the Ottawa river are 
unknown." It rises to importance at the outlet 

Bix to eight miles an hour, and impasMble b; steamboats. Tbon 
the Rapid Du Plas, half a mile long, and Rapid Galoon, one and 
half a mile loog, inteirene." 
■ "According to Mr. H'Oregor {BriL Amer., toI. ii., p. 525), the 
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from Lake Temiscaming, 360 miles west of its junc- 
tion with the St. Lawrence.^ Beyond the Falls and 

Ottawa, or Grand Rirer, is Baid to liarg its sonrce near the Rocljr 
UoUDtaiDB, and to trarerse in its windings a distance of 2500 miles. 
The more sober stat«ment of Bouchette attributes to the Ottawa 
a conrse of aboot 450 miles b^ore joining the St. Lawrence." — 
Bouchett«, Td. i., p.l87. 

" A tremendooB scene is presented at the eostem part of Lake 
St. Louis, where the St. Lawrence and its grand tributary, the 
Ottawa, rush down at once and meet in dreadM conflict. The swell 
is then equal to dtat produced by a high gale in the British Channel, 
aud the breakers so numerous, that all the skill of the boatmen is 
required to steer their way. The Canadian boatmen, however, ore 
among the most active and hardy races in the world, and they hare 
boats expressly constructed for the navigation of these perilous 
channels. The largest of these, called, it is not known why, the 
Durham boat, is used both here and in the rapids of the Uohawk. 
It is long, shallow, and nearly flat.bottomed. The chief instrument 
of steerage is a pote ten feet long, shod with iron, and crossed at 
short intervals with small bars of wood like the feet of a ladder. 
The men place themselves at the bow, two on each side, thrust their 
poles into the channel, and grasping successively the wooden bars, 
work their way towards the stern, thus pushing on the vessel in that 
direction. At other times by the brisk and vigorous use of the oar, 
they catch and dash through the most favourable lines of current. 
In this exhausting struggle, however, it is need&l to have frequent 
pauses for rest, and in the most difficult passages there are certain 
positions fixed for this purpose, which the Canadians call fvpei" — 
H. Murray's Bin. Deter, of America, vol. ii., p. 473. 

* " From the sea to Montreal this superb river is called the 
St. Lavrrence, from thence to Kingston, in Upper Canada, the 
Cataraqui or Iroquois ; between Lakes Ontario and Erie, the Niagara; 
betweenLakesErieandSt.Clair, the Detroit; between Lakes St. Clair 
and Huron, the St. Glur; and between Lakes Huron and Superior, the 
distance is called the Narrows or Falls of St. Hary. The St Law 
rence discharges to the ocean annually about 4,277,880 millions of 
tons of ireeh wster, of which 2,112,120 millions of tons may be 
reckoned melted snow ; the quantity discharged before the thaw 
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Portage des AUumettes, 110 miles above Hull, this 
Btream has been little explored. There it is divided 
into two channels by a large island fifteen miles 
long: the southemmoat of tihese expands into the 
width of four or five miles, and communicates by a 
branch of the river with the Mud and Musk Rat 
Lakes. Twelve miles further south the river again 
forms two branches, including an extensive and 
beautiful island twenty miles in length ; ntunerous 
rapids and cascades diversify this wild but lovely 
scene ; thence to the foot of the Chenaux, wooded 
islands in picturesque variety deck the bosom of the 
stream, and the bright blue waters here wind their 
way for three miles through a channel of pure white 
marble. Nature has bestowed abundant fertility as 
well as beauty upon this favoured district The 
Gatineau river joins the Ottawa near Hull, after a 
course of great length. This stream is navigated 

comes Ml, being 4513 millions of tout per da; for 240 daja, and tho 
quantity after the tbaw begins, bwig 25,560 millions per day for 
135 daja, the depths and velocity when in and out of flood being 
duly considered : hence a ton of water being nearly equal to 55 cnbio 
yards of pure snow, the St. Lawrence frees a country of more than 
2,000 milea square, coreied to the depth of three feet. The 
embouchure of this first-class atream is that part of the Oolf of 
St. Lawrence where the island of Anticoati diTidee tliB mouth of the 
river into two branches. According to Mr. M'Taggort, a shrewd 
and humorous writer, the solid contents in onbio feet of the 
St. Lawrence, embracing Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, Brie and 
Ontario, is estimated at 1.547,792,360,000 cubic feet, and the 
superficial area being 72,930 square miles, the water therein would 
fonn a cubic column of nearly 22 milea on each aide !" — ^Montgomery 
Martin's Sittory of Canada. 
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by canoes for more than 300 miles, trarersing 
an immense valley of rich soil and picturesque 



At the foot of the Chenaux the magnificent Lake 
des Chats opens to view, in length about fifteen 
miles ; the shores are strangely indented, and num- 
bers of wooded islands stud the surface of the clear 
waters. At the foot of the lake there are &lls and 
nqiids ;' thence to Lake Chaudi^re, a distance of six 
miles, the channel narrows, but expands again to 
form that beautiAil and extensive basin. Rapids 
again succeed, and continue to the Chaudi^ Falls. 
The boiling pool into which these waters descend is 
of great depth : the sounding-line does not reach the 
bottom at the length of 300 feet. It is supposed 
that the main body of the river flows by a subterra- 
neous passage, and rises again half a mile lower 
down. Below the Chaudi^re Falls the navigation is 
uninterrupted to Grenville, sixty miles distant. The 
current is scarcely perceptible ; the banks are low, 
and generally overflowed in the spring; but the 
varying breadth of the river, the numerous islands, 
the magnificent forests, and the crystal purity of the 
waters, lend a charm to Hie somewhat monotonous 

' " Einnel Lwlge, the reatdeDce of the celebrated Highland chieftain 
M'Nab, IB romantically situated on the south bonk of the lake, about 
6ye miles above the head of the Chats Raptdg, which are three miles 
long, and paoa amidst a labyrinth of varied islands, until the waters 
of the Ottawa are Boddenly precipitated over the Falls of the Chats, 
which to the number of fifteen or sixteen form a curved line across 
the river, regularly divided by woody blands, the falls bmg in depth 
from siiteen to twenty feet." — M, Martin's Hwtory of Canada. 
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beauty of the scene. At Grenville commences th6 
Ix)ng Sault, a Bwift and dangerous rapid, which 
continues with intervals till it falls into the still 
Lalce of the Two Mountains. Below the heights 
from whence this sheet of water derives its name. 
the weU-kuown Rapids of St. Anne's discha^ 
the main stream into the waters of the St. 
Lawrence.' 

Below the Island of Montreal the St. Lawrence 
continues, in varying breadth and considerable depth, 
to Sorel, where it is joined by the Richelieu river 
from the south ; thence opens the expanse of Lake 
St. Peter, shallow and uninteresting ; after twenty- 
flve miles the Great River contracts again, receives 
in its course the waters of the St. Maurice, and 
other large streams ; and 180 miles below Montreal 
the vast flood pours through the narrow channel 
that lies under the shadow of Quebec." Below this 
strait lies a deep basin, nearly four miles wide, 
formed by the head of the Island of Orleans : the 
main channel continues by the south shore. It 

* See Appendix, No. XIX. 
' "At Quebec, the rirer St. Lawrence narrowa to 1314 yards j yet 
the navigation iB completely unobstructed, while there is formed 
near the citj, a capocloiu harbour. About twenty-one miles lower, its 
waters beginning to mingle with those of the sea, acquire a saline 
taste, which increases till, at Kamauraska, seventy-five miles nearer its 
mouth, they become completely salt. Yet custom, with somewhat 
doubtful propriety, considers the river as continued down to the island 
of Anticosti, and bounded by Cspe Rosier on the southern, and Min- 
gau settlement on the aorthern shore." — Bonchette's Top. and Stat, 
Deter, of Canada, vol. i., pp. 164—169. 
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would be wearisome to tell of all the numerous and 
beautiful isluids that deck the bosom of the St 
. Lawrence from Quebec to the Gulf. The river gra- 
dually expands, till it reaches a considerable breadth 
at the mouth of the Si^uenay. There is a dark 
shade for many miles below where this great tribu- 
tary pours its gloomy flood into the pure waters of 
the St. Lawrence : 120 miles westward it flows from 
a lai^ circular sheet of water, called Lake St. John ; 
but the furthest sources lie in the unknown r^ons of 
the west and north. For about half its course, from 
the lake to Tadoussac at the mouth, the banks are 
rich and fertile ; but thence dlfls rise abruptly 
out of the water to a lofty height, — sometimes 
2000 feet, — and two or three mUes apart The 
depth of the Saguenay is very great, and the sur- 
rounding scenery is of a magnificent but desolate 
character. 

Below the entrance of the Saguenay the St Law- 
rence increases to twenty miles across, at the Bay 
of Seven Islands to seventy, at the head of the large 
and unexplored island of Anticosti to ninety, and at 
the points where it may be said to enter the Gulf 
between Gasp^ and the Labrador coast, reaches the 
enormous breadth of 120 miles. In mid-channel 
both coasts can be seen ; the mountains on the 
north shore rise to a great height in a continuous 
range, their peaks capped with eternal snows. 

Having traced this vast chain of water com- 
munication from its remotest links, it is now time 
to speak of the magnificent territoiy which it 
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opens to the commerce and enterprise of civilised 
man. 

Upper or Western Canada* ia marked off from . 
the eastern province by the natural boundary of 
the Ottawa or Gnuid River. It consists ahnost 
throughout of one uniform plain. In all tiiose 
districts hitherto settled or explored there ia scarcely 
a single eminence that can be caUed a hill, although 
traversed by two wide ridges, rising above the usual 
level of the country. The greater of these elevations 
passes through nearly the whole extent of the 
province from south-east to north-west, separating 
the waters falling into the St Lawrence and the 
great lalEes, from those tributary to the Ottawa : 
the highest point is forty miles north of Kingston, 
being also the most elevated level on that magnificent 
modem work, the Bideau Canal;'' it is 290 feet 
above the Ottawa at Bytown, and 160 feet higher 
than the sur&ce of Lake Ontario. Towards these 
waters the plain descends at the gradient of about 
four feet in the mile ; this declivity is imperceptible 
to the eye, and is varied by gently undulating 
slopes and inequalities. Beyond the broad rich 
valley lying to the north of this elevation there is a 

* See Appendix, No. XX. 
' " The Falls of the Rideau are about fifty feet in height, and 300 
in breadth, being at the time we saw them more magnificent than 
uaual, hj reason of the hig^ state of the waters. It ie from their 
resemblance to a curtun that they are distinguished by the name of 
Rideau, and they also give this name to the river that feeds them, 
which again lends the same appellation to the canal that connects the 
Ottawa with Lake Ontario." — Simpson, rtA. i., p. 16. 
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rocky and mountainoua country ; still &rther north 
are seen snow-covered peaks of a great but unknown 
height; thence to the pole extends the dreary 
r^on of the Hudson Bay territory. 

The lessor eleration b^ns near the eastern 
extremity of Ontario, and runs almost parallel with 
the shores of the lake to a point about twenty-four 
miles north-west from Toronto, where it separates 
the streams flowing into lakes Huron and Ontario : 
it then passes south-east between lakes Erie and 
Ontario, and terminates on the Genessee in the 
United States. This has a more perceptible elevation 
than the southan ridge, and in some places rises 
into bold heights. 

The only portion of the vast plain of Western 
Canada surveyed or eflfectuaUy explored, is included 
by a line drawn from the eastern coaat of lake 
Huron to the Ottawa river, and the northern shores 
of the great chain of lake and river ; this is however 
nearly as large as the whole of England. 

The natural features of Lower or Eastern Canada 
are unsurpassed by those of any other country in 
grace and variety : rivers, lakes, mountains, forests, 
prairies and cataracts are grouped together in 
endless combinations of beauty and magnificence. 
The eastern districts, beginning with the bold sea- 
coast and broad waters of the St. Lawrence, are 
high, mountainous, and dothed with dark forests 
on both sides, down to the very margin of the river. 
To the north, a lofty and rugged range of heights 
runs parallel with the shore as far westward as 
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Quebec ; thence it bends west and south-west to the 
banks of the Ottawa. To the south, the elevated 
ridge, where it reaches withm sixty miles of Quebec, 
turns fh>m the parallel of the St. Lawrence south- 
west and south into the United States ; this ridge, 
known by the name of the AU^hanies, rises abruptly 
out of the Gulf of St. Lawrence at Perc^ between 
the Baye de Chaleur and Gasp^ Cape, and is more 
distant fix>m the Great River than that upon the 
nortiiem shore. Where the All^hanies enter the 
United States tiiey divide the phuns of the Atlantic 
coast from the basin of the Ohio ; their g^^eatest 
height is about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The valley of the St. Lawrence lyii^ between 
these two ranges of heights is marked by great 
diversities of hill, plain, and vidley. Both &om the 
north and south numerous rivers ponr their tributary 
flood into the great waters of Canada ; of those east- 
ward of the Saguenay little is known beyond their 
entrance ; they flow tlirough diffe of light-coloured 
sand, rocky wooded knolls, or in some places deep 
swampy mossbeda nearly three feet in depth. From 
the Saguenay to Quebec the mountain ridge along 
the shore of the St. Lawrence is tm1m>ken, save 
where streams find their way to the Great River, but 
beyond this coast-border the country is in some 
places level, in otha^ undulatii^, with bills of 
moderate he^ht, and well watered vallies. From 
Quebec westward to the St Maurice which joins the 
St. Lawrence at Three Rivers, the land rises in a 
gentle ascent from the banks of the Great River, and 
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presents a rich tract of fertile plains and slopes : in 
the distance a lofty chun of mountains protects this 
faroiued district from the bitter northern blast. 
Along the north bank of the St Lawrence from the 
St Maurice, the country towards the Ottawa is 
slightly elevated into table ridges, with occasional 
abrupt dedivities and some extenslTe plains. In this 
portion of Caaada are included the islands of Montreal, 
Jesus, and Perrot, formed by the various branches 
of the Great River and the Ottawa where their 
waters unite. Montreal is t^e lai^iest and most 
fertile of these islands; its length is thirty-two 
miles and breadth ten, the general shape is trian- 
gular. Isle Jesus is twenty-one miles by six in 
^tent and also very rich ; there are besides several 
other smaller islands of considerable fertility. Isle 
Perrot is poor and sandy. The remote country to 
the north of the Ottawa is but little known. 

On the south shore of the St Lawrence, the 
peninsula of Ga^ is the most eastern district; 
this huge tract of country has been very little ex- 
plored : so far as it has been examined, it is uneven, 
mountainous, and intersected with deep ravines; 
but the forests, rivers, and lakes, are very fine, and 
the vallies fertile. The sea-beach is low and hard," 

* Uodem ftUuvial accumulftdoni &re rapidly increacdng on some 
pointi of thtB coast, owing to the enormous mass of fresb water 
charged with eartfaj matter, that here mingles with the sea. The 
sarfacQ of the water at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, where the 
d^th is 100 fathoms, ii stated hj Bayfield, to be tnrhid tnm this 
eanse, — yet, that this discoloration ia superfidal is erident, for in the 
w»ke of a ship moring through the troubled iQr&ce, the' dear blue 
waten of the sea are seen below. 

r2 
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answering the purposes of a road ; at the Cape of 
Gasp^, however, there are some bold and lofty cliffs. 
Behind the beach the land rises into high round 
hills, well wooded ; sheltered from the GaspS district 
to the Ghaudi^re river the country is not so stem 
as on tiie northern side of the St. Lawrence ; though 
somewhat hilly, it abounds in large and fertile 
Tallies. The immediate shores of the river are flat, 
thence irr^tdar ridges arise, till they reach an ele- 
vated table-land fifteen or twenty miles from the 
beach. From the Ghaudi^ river westward, extends 
that rich and valuable country now known by the 
name of the Eastern Townships. At the mouth of 
the Chaudl^re, the banks of the St. Lawrence are 
bold and lofty ; but they gradually lower to the 
westward, till they sink into the flats of Baye du 
Febre, and form the marshy shores of Lake St. Peter, 
whence a rich plain extends to a great distance. 
This district contaims sev^til high isolated moun- 
tains, and is abundantly watered by lakes and 
rivers. To the south lies the territory of the United 
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Upon the surface of Canada are found manifest 
indications of that tremendous deluge, the effects of 
which are so plainly risible in the Old World. Huge 
boulder stones ' abound in almost every part of the 
province ; sometimes they are seen rounded, piled 
in high heaps on extensive horizontal beds of lime- 
stone, swept together by the force of some vast 
flood. Masses of various kinds of shells lie in gteat 
quantities in hollows and vallies, some of them hun- 
dreds of feet above the level of Lake Ontario. Near 
to great rivers, and often where now no waters are 

' " The neighbooriiood of Quebec, as well m Canada iu general, U 
mneh cWactaised by bonldera, and the aize and position of some of 
them is rery Btriking. There are two crowning the height which 
overlooks the domain fann at Beauport, whose coUective weight is 
little short, by computation, of forty tons. The Heists of Abraham 
also are, or rather were, crowded with them ; and it should never 
be forgotten that it was upon one of these hoary symbols, the debAdes 
of the deluge, as they are supposed to be, that the immortal and 
mortal parts of two heroes separated from each other. It has often 
occorred to ns, that one of the most suitable monuments to the 
memory of Wolfe and Montcalm might have been erected with these 
masses, in the form of a pyramid or pile of shot, instead of burying 
them, as in many instances has been done, in order to clear the 
ground." — Pii^re of Qusbec, p. 456. 
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at hand, undulations of rockB are seen like those 
found in the beds of rapids where the channels are 
waved. These have evidently, at some remote 
period, been the courses of floods now no longer 
existing. On the shores of the Gulf of St Law- 
rence detached boulder stones appear, some of 
enormous size, many tons in weight; they must 
have come from a great distance, for nowhere in 
that region is there any rock of similar material. 
In the upper strata of the country, are abundant 
fossil remuns of distinct animal existences now 
unknown; they are blended with the limestone in 
which they lie. 

It seems certain that the whole of Canada has 
been violently convulsed by some effort of nature, 
since the floods of the deluge passed away ; the 
mountains are abrupt and insular in outline, and 
in some places deft with immense chasms; the 
rivers also show singular contortions. North of 
Quebec and in St. Paul's Bay, are many traces of 
volcanic eruptions, and vast nuuses of alluvial 
rocks, bearing marks of vitrification, frequently 
appear on the surface of the earth. There is. 
besides, strong evidence tliat the American Conti- 
nent has lain for unknown afs&a beneath the great 
deep, or that it is of later formation than Europe or 
Asia. 

As &r as it has been explored, the general geolo- 
gical structure of Canada exhibits a granite country, 
with some calcareous rocks of a soft texture in hori- 
zontal strata. The lower islands in the St Zjtwrence 
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are merely inequalities of the vast granite strata 
whicii occasionally stand above the level of the 
waters; the whole neighbouring country appears 
as if the Great River had, at one time, covered it 
The banks of the St Lawrence are, in many places, 
formed of a schistus substance in a decaying state, 
but still granite is everywhere found in strata, 
inclined, but never parallel to the horizon. In the 
Gasp^ district many beautiful quartz, and a great 
variety of cornelians, agates, copals, and jaspers 
have been found, and traces of coal have also been 
observed." 

* Gray saja, in 1809, tliat " no co&l hu ever jet been found in 
Cuiada, prolwblf beetrase it hu nerer been thought vorth nearch- 
ing after. It is Hppowd that eoal eziate in the neigfibonrhood of 
Quebec ; At aaj r&te there can be no doubt that it eiista in great 
abundance in die island of Cape Breton, which may one day become 
the Newcastle of Canada."— P. 287. 

" No idea can be formed of the importance of the American coal- 
seami, until we reflect on the prodigiooe area orer which they are 
GontinoouB. The elUpdoal area occnpied by the Pitt«burg seam i* 
225 miles in its largest diameter, while its maximum breadth is 
about 1 00 miles ; its superficial extent being about 14,000 square miles. 

" The Apalaohiau cool-field extends for a distance of 720 miles from 
north-east to south-west, its greatest width being about 180 miles. 

" The Illinois coal-field is not much inferior in dimensions to the 
whole of England." — Lyell's America, toI. ii., p. 31. 

" It was the first time I had se«i the true coal in America, and I 
was much atraoh with its surprising analogy in mineral and fossil 
characters to that of Burope ; ... the whole series reeUng on 
a coarse grit and conglomerate, contuning quarts pebbles, very like 
our miUstone grit, and often called by the American, as well as the 
BngUsh miners, the ' Farewell Rock,' becanae when they have 
reached it in their borings, they take leave of all valuable fuel." — 
Ibid., vol. i., p. 61. 
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The north shore of the St- Lawrencet from thirty- 
miles below Quebec eastward, and along the coast 
of Labrador, is generally of the primitive formations. 
Except in the marshes and swamps, rocks obtrude 
upon the surface in all quarters ; in many places 
deep fissures of firom six inches to two feet wide, 
are seen bearing witness to Tolcanic violence; the 
Indians describe some of these rents as several miles 
long, imd forty or fifty feet deep ; when covered with 
the thidk underwood tiiey are, at times, very dan- 
gerous to the traveller. These chasms are probably 
owing to some great subterranean action ; there is a 
manuscript in the Jesuits' College at Quebec, which 
records the occurrence of an earthquake on the 5th 
of February, 1663, at about half-past 5 p.h., felt 
through the whole extent of Canada : trees in the 
forests were torn up and da^ed against each other, 
with inconceivable violence ; mountains were raised 
from their foundations and thrown into vatlies, 
leaving awfiil chasms behind; from the openings 
issued dense clouds of smoke, dust, and sand ; 
many rivers disappeared, others were diverted fi«m 
their course, and the great St. Lawrence became 
suddenly white as far down as the mouth of the 
Saguenay. The first shock lasted for more than 
half an hour, but the greatest violence was only for 
fifteen minutes. At Tadoussac, a shower of volcanic 
ashes descended upon the rivers, agitating the 
waters like a tempest. This tremendous earthquake 
extended simultaneously over 180,000 sqiuire miles 
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of countiy, and lasted for nearly six months almost 
without intermission." 

In the neighbourhood of Quebec, a dark clay slate 
generally appears, and forms the bed of the St. Law- 
rence, as D&r as Lake Ontario and even at Niagara ; 
boulders and other large masses of rock, however, 
of various kinds, occur in detached portions at 
many difTerent places. The great elevated ridge of 
broken country, running towards the Ottawa rirer, 
at the distance of from fifty to one hundred miles 
from the north shore of Lake Ontario, and the 
course of the St. Lawrence, is rich in silver, lead, 
copper, and iron. On the north shore of the 
Saguenay, the rugged mountains abound in iron to 
such an extent, as to influence the marines com- 
pass. The iron mines of St. Maurice,* have been 

' See AppeudU, Na XXI. 
' ProfeBBor Kolm Tilled the iron-workB of St. Maurice in 1748, 
elsTen or twelve jears after their first establishment. " The iron- 
woric, which is the ool; one in this oonntry, lies three milee to the 
west of Tnxs Rivi^a. Here are two great forges, hesides two lesser 
ones to each of the great ones, and under the same roof with them. 
The bellows were made of wood, and ererjthing else as in the Swedish 
forges. The ore is got two and a half miles from the iron-works, and 
is carried thither on sledges. It is a kind of moor-ore (Tophus 
Tubalciuni: Linn. Sj/it.ifat.,]ih. iii., p.l87, note 5) which lies in runs 
within six inches or a foot from the surface of the gronnd. Bach 
j&a is from uz to eighteen inches deep, and below it is a white sand. 
The veins are surrounded with this sand on both sides, and coTored 
at the top with a thia mould. The ore is pretty rich, and lies in 
loose lumps in the veins of ^e size of two fists, though there are a 
few which are near eighteen inches thick. These lumps are full of 
holes which are filled with ochre. The ore is so soft that it may be 
OTUsbed between the fingers. They make use of a grey limestone, 
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long known and found abundantly productiTe of an 
admirable metal, inferior to none in the world ; it is 

remarkably pliant and malleable, and little subject 

vhieh is broke in the Dug^boiiriiood, for promoting the fdnbilitj of 
the <»« ; to dut puipoee tiiej likeTise employ & eia,j marl, which 
IB found near this place. CharcoalB are to be had in great abundance 
here, becanse the countijronnd this place ia coreredwith wood which 
baa nerer been stined. The charcoals from erei^roen-treee, that ia 
from the fir kind, are beat for the forge, but those of deddnoua tree* ' 
are best for the smelting-oTen. The iron which is here made was to me 
described aa soft, pliable, and tough, and is said to hare the quality 
of not being attacked bj rust so easily as other iron. This iron- 
work waa first founded in 1737 by private persona, who afterward* 
ceded it to the king ; they cast cannon and mortars here of different 
sizes, iron stores, which are in use all over Canada, kettles, ius. 
They have likewise tried to make steel here, but cannot bring it to 
any great perfection, because they ore nnaoquainted with the beet 
method of preparing it. Here are many officers and overseers who 
hare very good houses built on purpose for them. It is agreed on 
all hands that the resources of the iron-work do not pay the expenses 
which the king must every year be at in mtuDtaining it. They lay 
the fault on the bad state of population, and say that the few 
inhabitants in the country hare enough to do with agriculture, and 
that it therefore costs great trouble and large sums to get a sufficient 
number of workmen. But, however plausible this may appear, yet 
it is surprising that the king should be a loser in carrying on this 
work, for the ore is eanly broken, being near the iron-work, and very 
fusible. The iron is good ; and this is, moreover, the only iron- 
work in the country from which everybody must supply himself with 
tools, and what other iron he wants. But the officers and servants 
bdonging to the iron-work appear to be in very affluent circumstances. 
A river runs down from the Iron-work into the River St, Lawreooe, 
by which all the iron can be sent in boats throughout the country at 
a low rate." — Kalm in Pinkerton, vol. xiii., p. 631. 

" H. Dantic, after a number of erperimente to class the different 
kinds of iron, discovered that the iron of Styria was the best, and 
that the iron of North America, of Danemara in Sweden, of Spun, 
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to oxidation. In 1667, Colbert Bent M. de la. Potor- 
di^ an ^:perienced mineralogist, to examine these 
mines ; he reported the iron very abundant, and of 
excellent quality, but it was not till 1737, that the 
forges were established by the French : they foiled 
to pay the expenses of the speculation ; the super- 
intendent and fourteen derks, bowers, gained for- 
tunes by the losses of their employers. 

There is no doubt that immense mineral 
resources remain undiscovered among the rocky 
solitudes of Lower Canada. Marble of excellent 
quality, and endless variety of colour, is found in 
different parts of the country, and limestone is 
almost universaL Labrador produces a beautiful 
and well-known spar of rich and brilliant tints, 
ultra-marine, greenish yellow, red, and some of a 
fine pearly grey. 

In Upper Canada, the country north of Lake 
Ontario is generally characterised by a limestone 
subsoil, resting on granite. The rocks about 
Kingston are usually a very compact limestone, of 

Bayoone, RouuiU<m, Foix, Bern, Thierache in Swedw, Uie Com- 
mimeB of FranM, tad Siberia «u the next oIub." — Abb^ SajdaI, 
Tol. lit., p. 268. 

Weld and Heriot mention that the bank of iron ore at the forges 
of St. ICaorice vas nearly eihauited in tlieir time ; new veins, how- 
«Ter, hare been since diseovered. 

Charleroiz uy*, b 1720 : " II eat certain qne ces mine* de fer, 
que IVil pergant d« U. Colbert et la vigilance de M. Talon aroit fait 
d^ODTrir, apr^B avoir presqu entiftrement diiparu pendant plus de 
Boixante dix ana, viennent d'AM ratronv^ par lea soina de ceux qui 
occnpent aujonrd'hai leur place." — Charlevoix, torn, ii., p. 166. 
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a bluish-grey colour, haviug a slight silicious 
admixture, increasiDg as the depth increases, with 
occasional intrusions of quartz or homstone. The 
limestone strata are horizontal, mth the greatest 
dip when nearest to the elder rock on which it 
rests; their thickness, like the depths of the soil, 
varies from a few feet to a few inches : in these 
formations many minerals are observed; genuine 
granite is seldom or never found. 

West of Lake Ontario the chasm at the fiills of 
Niagara shows the strata of the country to be lime- 
stone, next slate, and lowest sandstone. Limestone 
and sandstone compose the secondary formations of 
a large portion of Canada, and of nearly all tiiiat 
vast extent of country in the United States drained 
by tHie Mississippi. At Niagara the interposing 
structure of slate is nearly forty feet thick, and 
fragile, like shale crumbling away from under the 
limestone, thus strengthening the opinion that 
there has been for many ages a continual retro- 
cession of the Great Falls. Around Lake St Clair 
masses of granite, mica slate, and quartz are found 
in abundance. The level shores of Lake Huron 
offer little geolc^ical variety ; secondary limestone, 
filled with the usual reliquiae, is the general structure 
of the coast, but detached blocks of granite and 
other primitive rocks are occasionally found : this 
district appears poor in minerals. The waters of 
lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior have evidently 
at some remote period formed one vast sheet, which 
probably biu^t ite bounds by a sudden action of 
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nature, and subsided into the present divisions, all 
lover than the former general level : the sepu^ting 
ridges of these waters are but slightly elevated; 
great masses of rock and huge boulders of granite 
are found rolled at least 100 miles from their 
original situations, and immense alluvial beds of 
fresh-water shdls, apparently formed since the 
deluge, but when the waters were still of a vast 
depth and extent, are found in the east of Lake 
Huron. 

Little or nothing is known of the dreary solitudes 
beyond Lake Superior; enormous muddy ponds and 
marshes are succeeded by open, dry, sandy plains ; 
then forests of hemlock and spruce arise, again 
swamp, bog, windfalls, and stagnant water succeed; 
in the course of many miles there may not be one 
dry spot found for a resting-place. The cold is 
intense in this desolate region; in winter spirits 
freeze into a consistency like honey; and even in 
the height of summer the thermometer only shows 
thirty-six degrees at sunrise. Part of the north and 
east shore of this greatest of the lakes present old 
formations — sienite, stratified greenstone, more or 
less chlcHitic, and alternating five times with vast 
beds of granite — the general direction east, with 
a north or perpendicular dip. Great quantities of 
the older shell limestone are found strewn in rolled 
masses on the beach. Amygdaloid occupies also 
a very large tract to the north, mingled with por- 
phyries, conglomerates, and various other substances. 
From Thunder Mountain, westward, trappose green- 
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stone is the prevailing rock ; it gives rise to some 
strange pilastered precipices near Fort-WiUiam. 
Copper' abounds in this r^on to an extrait, per- 

* Homy and oUien spe&k of a rock of pure copper, irom wbicli the 
former cut off lOOlba. weight. W. Schoolcraft ezKoiiiied the 
remNodw <tf the mass in 1820, and fonod it of irregoUr shape ; in 
its greatest length three feet eight inches, greatest hreadth three 
feet four inches, making about deven cubic feet, and containing, of 
metaUio matter, about 2,200 lbs. ; bat there were manj marks of 
chisels and axes upon it, as if a great deal had been carried off. 
The surface of the block, unlike most metals which have suffered 
a long ezpccnre to the atmo^ere, i»«aent« a metallic briltiaocj. — 
Ibrtin's Birioryof Canada, p. 175. 

Weld mentjoua haling seen in the posMBUtoi oi a gentleman at 
magara, a Imnp of copper of eereral ounces weight, apparently as 
pure as if it had passed throagb the fire, which had been struck off 
witb a chisel from a piece equally pure, growing on one of the 
islands in Lake Superior. Bich veins of copper are Tiaible in almost 
all the rocks on these islanda near tho shore ; and copper ore, 
resembling copperas, is likewise found in deep beds near the water.— 
Weld, p. 346. 

Id CharleToii's time (1720), " on tronvolt but les bords du Lae 
Sup^rieur et autoor do certains isles, de grosses pieces de cnirre qui 
sont I'objet de cette superstition des sauvages ; ils les regardent aree 
T^n^ation comme un pr^nt des Dieui qui habitent sous les eaux ; 
ila en immasaent les pins petits fragmHU et les oonserrent aTec soin, 
mus ils n'en font aucune usage. J'ai connu un de uos freres lequel 
Aoit orf^vre de son metier, et qui, pendant qu'il fitoit dans la misMOU 
du sault Sunte Marie, en dtoit all^ chercher Ik, et en avoit fiut des 
diaudeliers, des ennx, et del eocensoirs, car oe ouirre est sonToit 
presqne tout pur," — Tom. t., p. 415. 

Ealm says that the copper found is so pure, that it does not 
require melting over again, but is fit for working immediately. — 
Ealm in Pinkerten, vol. xiii., p. 691. (1748). 

" Betcwv saying good-bye to Lake Superior, let me add, that unoe 
the date of my visit, the barren rocks which we passed bare become 
an object of intense interest, promising to rival, in point of mineral 
wealth, the Altai chain and the Uralian mount«ua. Iron had long 
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haps, unsurpassed anywhere in t^e world. At the 
Goppemune river, 300 miles from the sault de 
St. Marie, this metal, in a pure state, nearly cotkb 

been kDOwn to abound on the northern ilioro, two mines haring been 
at one time worked uid abuidoned, chiefly on aocount of temponty 
obstacles, which the gradual adTance of agrionltnre and civiliBation 
was sure to remore ; and more recentlj the sonthem shore, though 
of a much less favoniahle character in lliat respect, was fonnd to 
possess rich t«ds ot copper and ulver. Under these ciroumstances, 
rarions enterpriuDg persons in Canada have prosecuted investiga- 
tions which appear to hare aatiafactorilj proved that, in addition to 
their iron, the forbidding waates of the northern shore contain inex- 
hanstible treasures, both of the precious and of the us^ul metals, of 
gold and of silver, of copper and tin, and alreadj have assooiaticmB 
been formed, to re^ the teeming harrest." Sir G. Simpson's 
Jmtmej/ rovnd Oe World, vol. i., p. 35. (1841). 

The following extract is from a Quebec newspaper, bearing date 
25th June, 1848:— 

"Tat COFPBR Rboiok, Sinsdlar Disdotsst. — A correBpandent 
of the Buffalo Express, writing under date Juno 14, from Ontonagon, 
Lake Superior, says : — 

" * Mr, Knapp, of the Vulcan Mining Companj, has lately made 
some very siagnlar discoreries here in working one of the veins, 
which he lately found. He worked into an old cave which has been 
excavated centuries ago. This led dem to lodt for other wotkt of 
the same sort, and they have found a number of unks in the earth 
which they have traced a long distance. By digging into those 
sinks they find them to have been made by the band of man. It 
appesrs tiiat the ancient miners went on a different principle from 
what tliey do at the present time. The greatest d^th yet found in 
these holes is thirty feet — after getting dom to a certain depth, 
they drifted along the vedn, making an open cut. These cuts have 
been filled nearly to a level by the accumulation of s«l, and we find 
trees of the largest growth standing in this gutter ; and also find 
that ti«es of a very large growHi have grown up and died, and 
decayed many years since ; in the same places there are now stand- 
ing trees of over three hundred years' growth. Last week they dug 
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the face of a serpentine rock, and is also found 
within the stone in solid masses. Iron is abundant 
in many parts of Upper Canada; at Charlotteville, 
eight miles fh>m Lake Erie, the metal produced is 
of a very fine quality. The Marmora Iron Works, 
about thirty-two miles north of the bay of Quints 
on the rirer Trent, are situated, on an extensire 
white rocky flat, apparently the bed of some dried- 
down into a new pUoe, and ftbont tweWe feet below the Borface found 
ft mass of copper that will weigh from eight to ten tons. This mass 
was buried in uhes, and it appears they could not handle it, and had 
no meau of cnttiog it, and probably built fire to melt or separate the 
rock from it, which might be done bj heating, and then dashing on 
cold water. This piece of copper is as pnr« and clean as a new cent, 
the npper surface has been pounded clear and smooth. It appears 
that this mass of copper was taken from the bottom of a shaft, at the 
depth of abont thirty feet. In sinking this shaft from where the 
mass now Ues, they followed the course of the Toin, which pitches 
considerablj : this enabled them to ruse it as far oa the hole came 
np with ft slant. At the bottom of n shaft they found skids of black 
oak, from ei^t to twelve inches in diameter — these sticks were 
charred through, as if burnt ; they found large wooden wedges in 
the same situation. In this shaft they found a miner's gad and a 
narrow chisel made of copper. I do not know whether these copper 
tools are tempered or not, but th^ make displays good workman- 
ship. Tbej hftTe taken out more than a ton of cobble-stones, which 
have been used as mallets. These stones were nearly round, with ft 
score cut around Uie tenter, and look as if tliis score was cut for the 
purpose of patting a withe round for a handle. The Chippawa 
Indians aD say that this work was nerer done by Indians. This 
discoTOiy will lead to a new method of finding vans in this conntry , 
and may be of great benefit to some. I suppose they will keep 
finding new wonders for some time yet, as it is but a short time since 
tbey first fbnnd the old mine. There is copper here in abundance, 
and I think people will begin to dig it in a few years. l{r. Knapp 
has fonnd considerable ulver during the past winter.'" 
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up river; the ore is found on the surface, and is 
very rich, yielding ninety-two per cent : the necessary 
assistants, lime and fuel, abound doBe at hand. 
Various other minerals have also been found there ; 
among the rest, small specimens of a metal like 
silver. 

There are many strong mineral springs in different 
parts of Canada ; the most remarkable of these is 
the Burning Spring above Niagara; its waters are 
black, hot and bubbling, and emit, during the 
summer, a gas that bums with a pure bright flame ; 
this sulphuretted hydrogen is used to light a neigh- 
bouring mill. Salt^prings are also numerous; 
gypsum is obtained in large quantities, with pipe 
and potter's clay ; yellow ochre sometimes occurs ; 
and ihexe are many kinds of valuable building stones. 
It is gathered A^m the Indians that there are 
incipient volcanoes in several parts of these regions, 
particularly towards the Chippewa hunting grounds. 

The soil of Lower Canada is generally fertile, 
about Quebec it is light and sandy in some parts, 
in others it is a mixture of loam and clay. Above 
the Richelieu Rapids, where the great valley of the 
St. Lawrence begins to widen, the low lands consist 
of a light and loose dark earth, with ten or twelve 
inches of depth, lying on a stratum of cold clay, all 
apparently of alluvial formation. Along the banks 
of the Ottawa there is a great extent of rich alluvial 
soil; each year developes large districts of fertile 
land, before unknown. The soils of UppCT Canada 
are various ; brown clay and loam, intomixed with 

TOL. 1. L 
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marl, predominateB, particularly in the rich district 
between the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa : north of 
Ontario it is more clayey, and extremely fertile. 
A rich black mould prevails in the district between 
lakes Ontario and Erie. There is in this upper 
country an almost total absence of stone or gravel 
for building and other common purposes. So great 
is the fertility of the soil in Canada, tibat fifty 
bushels of wheat an acre are frequently produced, 
even where the stumps of trees still occupy a con- 
siderable portion of the ground: near Toronto 100 
bushels of wheat have been grown upon a single 
acre, and in some districts the land has yielded rich 
crops of that grain for twenty successive years, 
without being manured. 

The quality of the soil in wild lauds may be 
known by the timber growing upon it. Hardwood 
trees, those that shed their leaves during winter, 
show the best indication; such as maple, basswood, 
elm, black walnut, hickory, butternut, irouwood, 
hemlock, and a giant species of nettle. A mixture 
of beech is good, but where it stands alone, the soil 
is general light. Oak is uncertain, as an indication, 
being found on various bottoms. Soft, or evergreen 
wood, such as pine, fir, larch, and others of the 
species, are considered decisive of a very light soil. 
The larch or tamarack on wide flat plains, indicates 
sand upon a substratum of marly clay, which the 
French Canadians hold in high estimation. It is, 
however, right to add that some very respectable 
authorities dispute that the nature of the timber 
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can be fuUj relied on as a guide to the value of the 
land. The variety of trees found in the Canadian 
forest is astonishing, and it is supposed that many 
kinds still remain unknown. Of all these, none is 
more beautiAil and useful than the maple, its 
brilliant foliage changing with each season of the 
year is the richest ornament of the forest; the 
timber is valuable for many pm^oses, and from the 
sap might be produced an immense quantity of excel- 
lent sugar; a great deal is at present made, but like 
all the other resoxirces of this magnificent conntry, 
it is very partially turned to the use of man : the 
sap of the maple is valuable also for distillation. 

There is a considerable variety of climate in 
Canada, from the north-east, chilled by the winds of 
the Atlantic,* to the south-west, five degrees lower, 
and approaching the centre of the continent ; the 

' AcoBta U the first pbilosoplier who endearonred to mccount for 
the different d^reea of heat in the Old aad New Contiaenta, by the 
■gencj of the winds whioh blow in each. [But. Moral., lib. i!. 
and iii.) H. de Bnffim adopted ibe sune theory, and illuttrated it 
with many new obserrationB. " The preruliDg witids, both in 
Upper and Lower Canada, ore the north-eaet, nortb-weat, and 
•outb-west, which all have a connderable influence on the t«npera^ 
tore of the abnoaphere and the state of the weather. The sontii- 
west wind it the most prevalent, bnt it is generally modwate, and 
accompanied by clear skies ; tuid the north-east and easterly winds 
nsnally bring with them continned rain in summer, and snow in 
winter ; the north-west is remarkable for its dryness and elasticity, 
and from its gathering an intense degree (^frigor, u it sweeps over 
the frozen plains and ice-bound hills in that qaorter of the continent, 
ioTmriaUy brings with it a perceptible degree of cold. Winds from 
due Bortli, south, or west, are not frequent At Quebec, the direetion 
of the wind often changes with the tide, whiob is felt itx neariy uty 
l2 
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neighbourhood of ranges of bare and rugged moun- 
tains,'' has also a marked effect upon the temperature 

miles higher up the Btream of the St. Lawrence." — Bonchette, vol. i., 
p. 343. 

" The uorth-weat wind ia nncommonly dry, and bringH with it fresh 
ftniraation and vigour to every living thing. Although tiuB wind la 
■0 very piercing in winter, yet the people nev«r complain so much of 
cold as when the north-east wind blows. The north-east wind is alio 
cold, but it renders the air raw and damp. That from the sonth-eaat 
is damp, but warm. Rain or snow usually falls when the wind comes 
' from any point towards the east. The north-west wind, from coming 
over such an immense tract of land, must necessarily be dry ; and 
coming from regions eternally covered with mounds of snow and ice, 
it must ^Bo be cold. The north-east wind, from travwBing the frosea 
seas, must be cold likewise ; but from passing over such a large 
portion of the watery m^n ofterwardB, it brings damp and moisture 
Tith it. All those from the north-east are damp, and loaded with 
vapourB from the some cause. Southerly winds, from orossing the 
warm regions between the tropics, are attended with heats ', and the 
wuth-west wind, from passing, like the north-west, over a great 
eitent of land, is dry at the same time. " — Weld's Trcnelt tn America, 
4th ed., p. 184. 

Ealm says, p. 748, that he was assured that " the north-east 
nind, when it is very violent in winter, pierces through walls of » 
moderate thicknaes, so that the whole wall on the inside of the house 
ia covered with snow, or a thick hoar frost ; the wind damages 
severely the houses that are built of atoue, so that the owners are 
frequently obliged to repair them on the north-east side. In summer 
the north-wind is generally attended with nun." — Kahn in Pinkerton, 
vol. ziii.,p. 651. 

' " Many of these mountuns ore very high. Dming my stay in 
Canada, I asked many people who have travelled much in Kortk 
America, whether they ever met with mountains so high that the 
snow never melts on them in summer ; to which they always answered 
in the negative. They say that the anow sometimes stays on the 
highest, vie,, on some of those between Canada and the Englisli 
colonies during a part of the summer, bat that it malts as soon as the 
great heat begins." — Ealm, p. 671. 
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of different localities. However, in all parts the 
winters are very severe, while the heat of summer 
is little inferior to that of the tropics. But on the 
whole, the dear hlue sky uaobscured by fog or 
mist, and the pure elastic air, bespeak the salubrity 
of these provinces in aU seasons. 

In Lower Canada the extreme severity of the 
winter is, in a measure, caused by the vicinity of 
the range of lofty and rugged mountains, as well 
as by its more northern position. The fiill of snow 
commences in November, but seldom remains long 
on the ground till December ; in that month con- 
stantly successive &lls of snow rapidly cover the 
whole surface of the country. Towards the end of 
December the heavy clouds disperse, and the rude 
storm is followed by a perfect calm ; the air becomes 
pure and fVosty, and the skies of a clear and beau- 
tiful azure. The River St. Lawrence* is frozen 
over every winter from Montreal to the Richelieu 
Rapids, but from thence to Quebec only once in 
about five years ; at other times, however, enormous 
fields and masses of ice drift up and down with the 
changing tides, increasing or diminishing with the 
severity or mildness of the weather; where the 
Island of Orleans divides the Great River into two 
branches, the northern channel is narrow and less 
acted upon by tides ; here these huge frozen masses 

* " It IB worth; of remark, and not a little surpriaing, that so large 
a river u the St. Lawrence, in latitude 47°, should be shut up with 
ice a< aoon, and coatjnue as long shut up, aa the comparatively small 
rivw, the Neva, in latitude 60°."— Qray'a Canada, p. 320. 
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are forced together by the winds and waters, and 
fona an enormous bridge from shore to shore. The 
greatest degree of cold prevails towards the end of 
January, for a few days occasionally so intense that 
the human frame can scarcely endure exposure to 
it for any length of time. When winter has set in 
nearly every bird disappears, and few wild animals 
are any longer to be seea; some, like the bear, remain 
torpid, others change their colour to a snowy whit^ 
and are rarely observed. Bocks of the softer kinds 
are often rent asunder, as if with the explosion of 
gunpowder, by the irresistible expansive power of 
the frost" Dogs become mad from the severity of 
the cold, and polished iron or other metal when 
exposed iu the tur for a little time, bums the hand 

' "ThafoUawiogcuiioiu experiments were mode aome feare iigo ftt 
QnelMc, hj Uiyor WUliuns of the Aitillerj. Iroa shells of different 
uses, from tiie thirteen-ioch shell to tiie cohom of four inches 
^smeter, were ueorlj fiUed with water, and an iron plug was driren 
in at the fute-hole by a sledge hammer. It was fcnuid, however, 
that the plug conld never be driven ao firmlj into the fuse-hole »b to 
reaiat the eipanding ice, which pushed it out with great force and 
velocity, and a bolt or cylinder of ice immediately shot up from the 
hole ; but when a plug was used that had apringa which would expand 
and lay hold of the inude of the cavity, so that it could not poasiUy 
be pnshed out, the force of expansion split the shell. The ^maKJng 
fbrce of expansion ia also shown from the distance to which these Iron 
plage are thrown oat of the fose-hole. A plug of two pounds 
and a half weight was thrown no less than 415 feet from the shell ; 
the fiue axis was at an angle of 45° ; the thermiHneter showed 
£1° below the freezing pmt. Here yon see ice and gunpowder 
performing the same operations. That similar effects should pro- 
ceed from such diaumilar causes is very eitraordinaiy."— Gray's 
Canada, p. 309. 
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at the touch, as if it were red hot.' During the still 
nights of intense fi-ost the woods send forth a 
creaking sound, like the noise of chopping with 
thousands of hatchets. Sometimes a brief thaw 
occurs in the middle of winter, when a very extra- 
ordinary effect, called by the Canadians ver gku, is 
occa^onally produced upon the bare trees ; thej are 
covered with an incrustation of pure ice from l^e 
stem to the extremities of the smallest branches : 
the slight frost of the night freezes the moisture 
that covered the bark during the day ; l^e branches 
become at last unable to bear Uieir icy burden, and 
when a strong wind arises, the destruction among 
trees of all kinds is immense. When the sun shines 
upon the forest covered with this brilliant incrusta- 
tion, the effect is indescribably beautiful. 

The montiis of March and April are usually very 
hot, and the power of the sun's rays is heightened 
by the reflection of the ice and snows. Towards the 
end of April, or the beginning of May, the dreary 
winter covering has altogether disappeared ; birds 
of various kinds return from their wintry exile ; the 
ice accumulated in the great lakes and streams that 
are tributaiy to the St Lawrence breaks up with a 
tremendous noise, and rushes down in vast quantities 
towards the ocean, till again the tides of the Gulf 
drive them back. Sometimes tbe Great River is 
blocked np from shore to shore with these frozen 
masses ; the contending currents force them together 
with tenible violence, and pile them over each other 

I Se« Appendix, No. XXII. 
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in various fantastic forms. The navigation of the 
river is not fairly practicable till all these have dis- 
appeared, which is generally about the 10th of May. 
When the young summer fairly sets in, nothing 
can be more charming than the climate, — during the 
day bright and genial, witii the air still pure and 
clear; the transition from bare brown fields and 
woods to verdure and rich green folia|re is so rapid, 
that its progress is almost perceptible. Spring has 
scarcely begun before summer usurps its place, and 
the earth, awakened from nature's long wintry sleep, 
gives forth her increase with astonishing bounty. 
This delightful season is usually ushered in by 
moderate riuns, and a considerable rise in the meri- 
dian heat ; but the nights are still cool and ref^^shing. 
In June, July, and August, the heat becomes great and 
for some days intense ; the roads and rocks at noon 
are so hot as to be painful to the touch, and the 
direct rays of the sun possess almost tropical power ; 
but the night brings re-invigorating coolness, and 
the breezes of the morning are as fresh and tem- 
pered as in our own favoured land. September is 
usually a delightful montli, although at times 
oppressively sultiy. The autumn, or fkll, rivals the 
spring in heidthy and moderate warmth, and is the 
most agreeable of the seasons. The night-frosts 
destroy the innumerable venomous flies that have 
infested the air through the hot season, and, by 
their action on the various foliage of the forest, 
bestow an inconceivable riclmess of colouring to 
the landscape. 
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During the summer there is a great quantity of 
electric fluid in the atmosphere; but storms of 
launder and lightning are not of very fi-equent 
occurrence. When they do take place, their violence 
is sometimes tremendous, and serious damage often 
occura These outbursts, however, usually produce a 
fovourable effect upon the weather and temperature. 
The most remarkable meteoric phenomenon that 
has occurred in Canada since the country became 
inhabited by civilised man, was first seen in October, 
1 785, and again in July, 1814. At noonday a pitchy 
darkness, of a dismal and sinister character, com- 
pletely obscured the light of the sun, continuing for 
about ten minutes at a time, and being frequently 
repeated during the afternoon. In the interval 
between each mysterious eclipse dense masses of 
black clouds, streaked with yellow, drove athwart the 
darkened sky, with fitfiil gusts of wind ; thunder, 
lightning, black rain, and showers of ashes added to 
the terrors of the scene ; and when the sun appeared 
its colour was a bright red. The Indians ascribe 
this wonderful phenomenon to a vast volcano in the 
imknown regions of Labrador. The testimony of 
M. Gagnon gives corroboration to this idea. In 
December, 1791, when at St. Paul's Bay, in the 
Saguenay country, he saw the flames of an immense 
volcano, mingled with black smoke, rising to a great 
height in the air. Several violent shocks as of an 
earthquake accompanied this strange appearance. 

The prevailing winds in Lower Canada are the 
north-east, north-west, and south-west, and these 
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exercise atunderable influence on the temperatnre 
of the atmosphere and &e state of the weather. 
The south-west wind, the most prevalent, is generally 
moderate, accompanied hy clear bright skies i the 
north-«a8t and east wind bring rain in summer, 
and snow in winter, from fhe dreary T^;ion8 of 
Labrador ; and the north-west blast is keen and dry 
from its passage over the vast ttozea solitudes that 
lie between the Rocky Mountains' and Hudson's 
Bay. Winds from the north, south, or w^^t, are 
seldom felt: the currents of the neighbouring fur 
are often affected by the direction of the tidal 
streams, which act as far as 400 miles from the 
mouth of the Great River. 

The e£fect of a long continuance of snow upcm 
the earth is fevonrable to vegetation; were the 
surface exposed to the intense severity of wintry 
frosts, unprotected by this ample covering, the ground 
could not regain a proper degree of heat, even 
under a Canadian sun, before the autumn frosts 
had again chilled the energies of nature. The 
natural heat of the earth is about 42", the surface 
waters freeze at 32% and thus present a non-con- 
ducting incrustation to the keen atmosphere ; then 
the snow becomes a warm garment till the April 
sun softens the air above ; the latent heat of the 
earth begins to be developed, the snow melts, and 
penetrates t^e ground through every pore, renderii^ 



* " These mountaina were known to tbe IVeoeh misdonariea hj the 
HUM of Mbotagnw dea Pienes BrillutM." — Chftteaubriaod. 
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fiiable tbe stiffest solL For a month or more before 
the visible termination of the Canadian winter, 
vegetation is in active pr<^;reaa on the Bur&ce of 
the earth, even under snow several feet.thick. 

In Upper Canada the climate does not present 
such extremes of heat and cold as in the Lower 
Province. In the Newcastle District, between 
latitude 44° and 45°, the winter is Uttle more severe 
than in England, and the warmth of summer is 
tempered by a cool and reireshing south-west breezei, 
which blows throughout the day from over the 
waters of the great lakes. In spring and autumn 
tiiis south-west wind brings with it frequent rains ; 
the north-west wind prevails in winter, and is dry, 
cold, and elastic; the south-eastern breezes are 
generally accompanied by thaw and run : from the 
west, south, or north, the wind rarely blows. The 
most sudden changes of weather consequent upon 
varying winds are observed from the north-west, 
when the air becomes pure and cool ; thundeor 
storms generally dear away with this wind: the 
heaviest falls of snow, and the most continued rains, 
come with the eastern breezes. 

The great lakes are never frozen in their centres, 
but a strong IxH-der of thidc ice extends for some 
distance from the shore: in severe weather a 
beautifril evaporation in various fantastic shapes 
ascends from the vast surfaces of these inland seas, 
forming doudy columns and pyramids to a great 
height in the air : this is caused by the water being 
of a higher temperature than the atmosphere above. 
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The chain of shallow lakes from Lake Simco towards 
the midland district are rarely frozen over more 
than an inch in thickness till about Christmas, and 
are free from ice again by the end of March. The 
earth in Upper Canada is seldom frozen more than 
twelve or eighteen inches deep, and the general 
covering of the snow is about a foot and a half in 
thickness. 

In Canada the Indian summer is perhaps the 
most delightful period of the year ; during most of 
Kovember the weather is mild and serene, a soft 
dry haze pervades the air, thickening towards the 
horizon; in the evenings the sun sets in a rich 
crimson flush, and the temperature is mild and 
genial : the birds avail themselves of the Indian 
summer for their migration. A phenomenon called 
the "tertian intervals" has excited much interest, 
and is still unexplained ; at the end of the third day 
the greatest intensity of frost is always remittent, 
and succeeded by several days of mild weather. 
The climate is so dry that metals rarely are msted 
by exposure to the air; this absence of himiidity 
prevents the extremes of heat and cold from being 
so powerful here in their effect upon the sensations 
of the human frame as in other countries. 

The Aurora Borealis or northern lights' appear 
with great brilliancy in the clear Canadian sky. 
especially during the winter nights ; starting from 
behind the distant horizon, they race up through 

* S«e Appendix, No. XXIII. 
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the vault of heaven, spreading oyer all space one 
moment, shrinking to a quivering streak the next, 
shooting out again where least expected, then vanish- 
ing into darkness deeper than hefore ; now they seem 
like vast floating hanners of variegated flame, then 
as crescents, again as majestic columns of light, ever 
chan^ng in form and colour. It is said that a 
rustling sound like that of silk accompanies Uiis 
beautiful appearance. 

The climate of Canada has undergone a slight 
change since the discovery of the country ; especially 
from the year 1818, an ameUoration has been per- 
ceptible, partly owing to the motion of the magnetic 
poles and partly to the gradual cultivation and 
clearing of the country. The winters are somewhat 
shorter and milder, and less snow fiills than of old ; 
the summers are also hotter.* The felling of the 
forests, the draining of the morasses, partial though it 
may still be, tc^ther with the increasing population, 
have naturally some effect. The thick foliage, which 
before interposed its shade between the sun and the 
earth, intercepting the genial warmth from the lower 
atmosphere, has now been removed in many exten- 
sive tracts of country: the cultivated soil imbibes 
tiie heat, and returns it to the surrounding air in 
warm and humid vapours. The exhalations arising 
from a much increased amount of animal life, 
together with the burning of so many combustibles, 
are not altogether without their influence in sein- 
ing the severity of the climate.* 

' See Appendix, No. ZXIV. * Se« Appemlii, No. XXV. 
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Canada abounds in an immense and beautiful 
variety of trees* and shrubs ; among the timber trees 
the oak, pine, fir, elm, ash, birch, walnut, beech, 
maple, diesnut, cedar, and aspen, are the principal ; 
of fruit-trees and shrubs there are walnut, chesnut, 
apple, pear, cherry, plum, elder, vines,' hazel, hiccory, 
sumach, juniper, hornbeam, thorn, laurel, whortle- 
berry, cranberry, gooseberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
blueberry, sloe, and others; strawberries of an 
excellent flavour are luxuriantly scattered over 

* " In Enrope, in Aua, in Africa, uid eren in Sontii Americft, the 
primeval trees, boweTer much their magnitude may arrest admira- 
tioD, do not grow in the promisououa atjle that prevails in the general 
character of the North American woods. Many varieties of the pine, 
intermiDi^ed with hirch, maple, beech, oalc, and numerous other 
tribes, branch luxnriftntly over the banks of lakes and rivers, extend 
in stately grandeur along the plains, and stretch prondij up to tlie 
very summits of the mountains. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
autumnal beauty of these forests ; nothing onder heaven can be com- 
pared to its effdlgent grandeur. Two or three frosty nights in the 
decline of antnmn, transform the boundless verdure of a whole empire 
into every possible tint of brilliant scarlet, rich violet, every shade of 
bine and brown, vivid crimson and glittering yellow. The stem 
ineiorable fir tribes alone maintain their eternal sombre green. All 
others, in monntaias or in villages, burst into the most glorious 
vegetable beanty, and exhibit the most splendid and most enchant- 
ing panorama on earth." — M'Gregor, pp. 79, 80. 

Ur. Wdd saya, " The varied hues of the trees at this season of 
the year (antnmn) can hardly be imagined by those who never have 
had an opportunity of observing them ; and indeed as others have 
often remarked before, were a ptunter to attempt to colour a picture 
fhim them, it would be condemned in £urope as totally different 
from any thing that ever existed m nature."— Weld, p. 510. 

" I can only compare the brightness of the faded leaves, scariet, 
purple, and yellow, to that of tulips." — Lyell's America, vol, i., p. 107, 

' Se« Appendix, No. ZXVI. 
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every part of the counfay ; innumerable varietiea of 
useftil and beautJM herbs and grasses enrich the 
forests, whose virtues and peculiarities are as yet 
but little known to Europeans.^ In many places, 

* " One of tbe moat striking features in the vegetatioD of Ciuiftda is 
die nomber of species belon^ng to the genera Solidt^, Aster, 
QuercuB, and Pinua. It is aJao diBtinguiahed for the many plants 
contained in the Orders, or natural families,— Qrossnlacee, Onogracen, 
Hjpericacen, Aceracen, Botulaceaa, Juglandaoera, and Vacciniacen ; 
and for the presence of the pecaliar families — Fodi^hylls, Sarraoe- 
niaces, and HjdrophjUaceie. There is, on the contrarj, the climat« 
being considered, a remarkable pancity of Crunfern and Umbelliferie, 
and, what ia mast extraordinary, a total absence of the genus Erica 
(heath),* which covers so many Aousands of acres in corresponding 
latitndes in Enrope. Mrs. Butler meotions, in her Journal, 'that 
some poor Scotch peasants, about to emigrate to Canada, took away 
with them some roots of tiie " bonnj blooming heather," in hopes of 
making this beloved adomer of their native mountains, the cbeerer of 
their exile. The heather, however, refused to grow in the Canadian 
soil ; — the person who told me lliis, said that the circumstance had 



* BcTsn koon' jonmsj abnrs tha hiirw of th« Bow BiTor, Six Qerago SfanpMO 

wentioiu niMtiag with "utmiezpected nminiKence of m; own utivft liilli,in the 
■lupe of iplul which ippeued to me to b« tha verjhaather of the mount^u of Scot- 
Und ; iDd I mi^e well TSgird the leminiacence M nneipeclod, inuuiDCh u in ill my 
wudeiingi, of more thui tveatj jeui, 1 bad nerei found uiylhing of the kind in 
North Amarlcm. Ai I took t. conndonble dogne of Intemt hi thi) ^naatlon of tho 
•DI^OHd identitj, I curisd t.in.j two ipedniuii, whidi bowanr pioTed, on a minute 
eampuifOD, W di^r from the genaine •laple of the brawn heUlu of the ' Loud o' 
CMi».' "— VoL i., p. 120. 

" We mined ilu the imell ' crimion-tipped duij ' on the green lawni, wd weie 
lotd that they hiTe been often cnltiTaEed with cm, but are found to wither when 
expoeed to the di; air and bright nu of thi* climate. When weed* lo common with 
u* cannot be nand here, we oeaee to wmder at the ^ahnihai^ <€ the nadvo Flan 
of the New World. Yet, wbecever the aboriginal fbreata are cleared, wo fee orchirdi, 
gaidenl, and arable landi, filled with the nme fruit treee, the Hme grain and vege- 
table*, at in Europe, lo boontifullj hai Nature provided that the plants moat uieful to 
»■> abonld be eatnble, like hiuiel^ of becoming coamopolitet." — LjaU'a TrvteU tn 
Narik Awieriea, vol. i., p. S. 
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pine trees* grow to the height of 120 feet and 
upwards, and are fiMin nine to ten feet in circum- 
ference ; of this, and of the fir species, there are 
many varieties, some of them valuable from their 

been related to him by Sir Walter Scott, whose sj^pathj with the 
diMppmntment <^ theM poor children of the romantic heather-land 
betrajed itself ereo in lean.' 

" Canada i> not rich in roaea ; onlj three epecies occur thronghout 
the two provinees. Among the Ribes and the Ericacen, however, 
are found many of tlie moat beautiful ornaments of the Engliah 
garden : Andromedas, Rhododendrona, Acaleaa, and Kalmias, belong 
to the latter order. The Azalea waa thus described by one of the 
earlier European botanical travellers. Professor Kalm * (in 1748): 
' The Uaj-flowers, as the Swedes call them, were plentiful in the 
woods wherever I went to-day, especiallj on a dry BoU, or one that ia 
somewhat moist. The Swedes have given them this name because 
they are in fiiU blossom in May. Some of the Swedes and the Dutch 
call them "Pinzter Bloem" (Whitsunday flowers), as they are 
in blossom about Whitsuntide. The Ea^ish call them wild honey- 
suckles, and at a distance they really have a resemblance to the 
honeysockle or lonicera. Br. Linneas and other botanists call it an 
Azalea (Azalea Nudiflora, Linn. Spec. Plant., p. 214.) Its flowers 
were now open, and added a new ornament to the woods, being little 
inferior to the flowers of the honeysuckle and hedysanim. They sit 
in a circle round the stem's extremity, and have either a dark red or 
lively red colour ; but by standing some time, the sun bleaches them, 
and at last they get a whitish hue. The height of the bush is not 
always alike. Some were as tall as a full-grown man, and taller ; 
others were bot low, aud some were not above a palm from the ground ; 
yet they were all full of flowers. They have some smell, but I can- 
not say it is very pleasant. However, the beauty of the colour 
entitles them to a place in every flower-garden. ' " — TraveU tn North 
America, by Professor Kalm, in Pinkerton, vol. ziii., p. 557. 

' See Appendix, No. XXVII. 



■ Thg lulmlu wan u nainsd kj LiDnmi in hononr of P nt e m nr Kalm, ■ finsilM 
\n^ of tlu ptkt bctuiit. 
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production of pitch, tar, and turpentine. The 
American oak' is quicker in its growth and less 
durable than that of England ; one species however 
called the hve oak, grown in the warmer parts of 
the continent, is said to be equal, if not superior, to 

' The oak from the d«iue fbreata at Canada, into which the suc'b 
rays never penetrate, ie more porons, more abundant in sap, and 
more prone to the dry rot, tlian the oak groirn in any other country. 
Canadian timher has increased in value since the causes of its 
former rapid deoay have been more fiilly understood. Mr. Nathaniel 
Gould auerts that the irane of the moon it now univeraally considered 
the best Beaaon for felling timber, both in the United States and in 
Canada. The Americans contract for their ship timber to be felled 
or (prdled, between the 20th October and the 12th February. Dry 
rot being probably caused by the natural moisture or sap being left 
in the wood, the less there is in the tree when cut, the longer it 
will keep sound. As regards the Canadian oak, it is stated by 
Ur. M'Taggart, (the engineer, who so ably distinguished himself whQe 
in the colony), that it is not ho durable as that of the British, the 
fibre not being ao compact and atrong ; it grows in extensive groves 
near the banks of large lakes and rivers, sometimes found growing 
to 50 feet in length by 2 feet 6 inches ; its specific gravity is greater 
thui water, and therefore, when floated down in rafts, it is rendered 
buoyant with crms bars of pine. It is easily squared with the 
hatchet, and anawera well for ship building and heavy work ; will 
endure the seasons for about fifteen years,* and does not decay in 
England so soon as in Canada.— Montgomery Martin's Canada, 
p. 257 ; Gray's Canada, p. 207. 



* E*lm ■>;*, in 1748, " Thgjr veie now building; Hnnl diipt below Quaboc fm 
tin Ub^i leeonnt. EowoTor, befbn mj dejuniin, in order utiied from Fnnca, 
pvhibiUng tb« fanlwT building of ihipi of mr, becmuia Lhcj bid found Uut tb« ifaitM 
bnilt of Amariam oak do not tut u long u tboia of Enropdiu o*](. Nor Quebw ii 
fbond VM7 Uttlo Dik, mnd what gnnn Ibere ii not fit lor nu, being mj tmall ; th«o- 
fan thej ara obligad to (ateh their oak timber Irhii thota parM of Canada wbieh 
bordar upon New England. Bnt all the North American oaka hare the quality of 
laitiDg longer, and wiLlutandliig putrafiiction bettar, the farther north thej gtow.' — 
Kalm, p. 663. 

TOL. I. H 
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any in Europe for ship-builditig. The white oak is 
the best found in the Canadian settlements, and is 
in high repute; another description is called the 
scrubby oak — it resembles the British goarled oak, 
and is remarkably hard and durable. The birch" 
tribe is very numerous : the bark is much used by 
the Indians in making canoes,^ baskets, and roofings, 
the wood is of a useful quality, and the sap, when 
extracted in the spring, produces by fermentation a 
pleasant but weak wine. The maple* is one of the 

* The most naofnl American pUnta in the Mnall order Betnlacete 
u« the birches, of which Canada contaim six species. The most 
celebrated is Betula Papyraoea, the canoe birch, bo called from the 
nse made of the hark in the construction of the Indian boats. It 
extends from the shore of the Hudson in New York to a considerable 
range of country northwards of Canada. The bark is obtiuned with 
facility b large pieces, and is sewed together with the tough and slender 
roots of the pine tree. La Hontan relates a characteristjc story respect- 
ing the birch bark — " I remember I hare seen, in a certain library in 
France, a manuscript of the Gospel of St. Matthew, written in Qreek, 
npon this sort of bark ; and wluch is yet more surprising, I was thera 
told that it had been written abore a thousand years ; and at the 
same time I dare swear, that it was the genuine birch bark of New 
France, which, ia all appearance, was not then discorered." — 
La Hontan, in Pinkerton, vol. xiii., p. 361. 

Ur. Weld says that " the bark resembles in some degree that 
of the cork tree, but it is of a closer grain, and also much more 
pliable, for it admits of being rolled up the same as a piece of 
cloth. The Indians of this part of the country always canj large 
rolls of it in their canoes when they go on a hunting party, for 
the purpose of making temporaij huts. The bark is spread on 
small poles over their heads, and fastened with strips of ehn bark, 
which is remarkably tough, to stakes, so as to fonn walls on the 
sides. "—Weld, p. 311. 

• See Appendix, No. XXVIII. ' See Appendix. No. XXIX. 
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most Tariable and beautiful of all the forest 
trees, and is adopted as the emblem of Canadian 
nationality. 

Two plants, formerly of great importance in these 
counties, are now almost extirpated, or little noticed 
88 articles of commerce — ginseng' and capillaire. 

* " The gpnBeng belonge to the Bmoll order Araliace». The bota- 
nical name ia Panax quinqnefdium ; it vaa called Auroliaaa 
Canadensifl bj Lafitau, wlio wag the first to bring it from Canada 
to France. — (Charlevoii, torn, iv,, p. 309, fig. 13.) It was discovered 
in the forests of Canada in 1718. It is herbaceous, scarcely a foot 
and a balf m height, and towards the upper part of the stem arise 
three qoinate-digitate leaves, from the centre of which springs the 
flower stalk. The root is fosiform and fleshy, and is the part most 
rained. We are informed that among the Chinese many volumes 
have been written upon its virtues ; and that besides the name 
already mentioned, it ia known by several others ezpressivo of the 
high estimation in which it is universally held throughout the celestial 
empire ; two of these appellations are, ' the pure spirit of the earth,' 
and ' the plant that gives immortality.' An ounce of ginseng hears 
the surpriung price of seven or eight ounces of silver at Pekin. 
When the French botanists in Canada first saw a figure of it, they 
remembered to have seen a similar plant in this country. They 
were confirmed in their conjecture by conudering that several settle- 
ments in Canada lie under the same latitude with those parts of the 
Chinese Tartary and China where the true ginseng grows wild. 
Thej sDcceeded in their attempt, and found the same ginseng wild and 
abundant in several parts of North America, both in French and 
English plantations, in plun parts of the woods. It ia fond of shade, 
and of a deep rich mould, and of land which is neither wet nor high. 
It is not eveiywhera very common, for sometimes one may search 
the woods for the space of several miles without finding a single plant 
of it ; but in those spots where it grows it is always found in great 
abundance. It flowers in Hay and June, and its berries are ripe at 
the end of Aagust. The trade which is carried on with it here is 
very brisk, for they gather great quantities of it, and send them to 
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The first was found in great abundance by the French 
in their earlier settlement of the colony, and large 
quantities were exported to Europe, from whence it 

Fnnoe, from whence they are brought to China, aod sold there to 
great advantage. The lodianB in the noighbonrhood of Hontreal 
were ao tabea up with the buBinesa of collectiug ginseng, that the 
French farmerg were not able during that time to hire a single Indian, 
as the; commonly do, to help them in the harvest. The ginseng 
formerly grew in abundance round Hontreal, bnt at present there is 
not a single plant of it to be found, so effectually bare they been 
rooted ont. This obliged the Indians this summer to go tat within 
the English boandaries to collect these roots. After the Indians 
have sold the fresh roots to the merchants, the Utter must take a 
great deal of pains with them. They are spread on the floor to diy, 
which commonly requires two months and upwards, according as the 
season is wet or dry. During that time they must be turned once or 
twice every day lest they should putrefy or moulder. The roots pre- 
pared by the Chinese ore almost transparent and look like horn in 
the inside ; and the roots which are fit for use are heavy and com- 
pact in the inude. No one has ever discovered the Chinese method 
of preparing it. It is thought amongst other preparations they dip 
the roots in a decoction of the leaves of ginseng." Ealm wrote tlius 
of the ginseng in 1749 (Eohu, in Pinlierton, vol. ziii., p. 639). 
Hr. Heriot mentions tibat " one article of commerce the Canadians 
had, by their own impmdence, rendered altogetLer nnprofltable. 
From the time that Canada ginseng had been imported to Canton, 
and Its quality pronounced equal to tliat of Corea or Tartaiy, a 
pound of this plant, which before aold in Quebec for twenty pence, 
became, when its value was once ascert<uned, worth one pound and 
ienpenee sterling. The export of this article amounted in 1752 to 
20,000/. stn-ling. But the Canadians, eager suddenly to enrich 
themselves, reaped this plant in Hay when it should not have been 
gathered until September, and dried it in ovens when its moisture 
should have been gradually evaporated in the shade. This fktal 
mistake, arising from cupidity, and in some measure from ignorance, 
ruined the sale of their ginseng among the only people on earth who 
are partial to its use, and at an eariy period cnt off from die c<4ony 
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was forwarded to China; the high Talue it then 
possessed in that distant market induced the Cana- 
dians to collect the roots prematurely; and the 
Indians also gathered tiiem wherever they could be 
found ; comequently this us^l production was soon 
exhausted, and is now rarely seen. The capillaire* 

a new br&ncli of trade which, under proper regnlatioiu, might have 
been easentially productire. " — Heriot's Travelg through the Canadai, 
p. 99, 1807. 

" MountoinouB woods in Tutaij ara mentioned aa the place where 
the ginseng is produced in the gre&teBt abundance. In 1709, the 
emperor ordered an arm; of ten thousand men to collect all the 
ginseng they could find ; and each person was to gire him two ounces 
of the best, while for the remainder payment was to be made in silrer, 
weight for weight. It was in the same year that Father Jartouz, a 
Jesuit miuionary in China, prepared a figure and accurate descrip- 
tion of the plant, in which he bears testimony to the beneficial efiects 
of the root. He tried it in many instances himself and always with 
the stun* result, especially when exhausted with fatigue. His pulse 
was increased, his appetite improved, and bis whole frame invigorated. 
Judging from ibe aoeonnts before us, we should say that the Chinese 
were eztrav^ant in their ideas of the virtues of this herb ; but that 
it is andoabt«dly a cordial stimulant, to be compared perhaps in 
some degree with the aromatic root of Meum Athamanticum, so 
much esteemed by the Scottish Higfalanden. It has nevertheless 
disappeai«d from our Uateria Medica." — Murray's Canada, vol. iii., 
p. 308. Charleroii, torn. vi„ p. 24. 

" Ginseng a v^itablement la vertu de soutenir, de fortifier, et de 
rappeller les forces ^puis^es." — Liafitau, torn, u., p. 142. 

* In La Hontan's time (1683), he speaks of " maiden-hair," being 
as common in the forests of Canada, as fern is in those of France, 
and is esteemed beyond that of other countries ; insomuch that the 
inhabitants of Quebec prepare great quantities of It« syrup, which 
they send to Paris, Nantes, Rouen, and several other cities of France. 
Charleroii ^ves a figure of the muden-hair (tom. ir., p. 301), under 
the name of Adiantum Americannm. — " Cette plante a la racine fort 
petite, et envelopp^ de fibres noirea, fort d£U^; sa tige est d'un 
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is now either become rare or neglected for other 
objects ; a small qiiautity is, however, still exported. 
In the woods there is a vast variety of wild plants 
and flowers, many of them very beautiful ; the sweet 
garlic especially deserves notice ; two large pale- 
green leaves arise from the root, between them 
stands the delicate stem about a foot in height, 
bearing a cluster of graceful flowers, resembling 
blue-bells in shape and colour. The wild turnip is 
also very beautiful. There are besides many valuable 
herbs and roots, which the Indians use for various 

pourprefonc^, eta'^ve en quelqaea endroits k troia ou quttrepiedade 
bsut; Q en aort dea branchea, qni ae courbent en toua aena. Lea feuiUes 
aont plua largea que celles de notre Capillaire de France, d'un be&n 
rerd d'tm cdt^, et de I'autre, eem^ea de petita pcinta obacurs ; nulle 
part aillenra cette pl&nte n'eat si bante ni u tIto, qu'en Canada. 
Etle n'a aucune odeur tandia qu'elle eat aur pied, maia qoand elle a 
6l6 renfermce, elle repand une odeur de vlolette, qui embaume. Sa 
quality eat ausai beaucoup andesaua de tous lea antrea capillaireB." 

Tbe Eerba capillam !a tbe Adiantum pedatumof Linnteua, (Sp. PI. 
p. 1557). ComotuB, in hia Canad^m. Plant. Siitoria, p. 7, calls it 
Adiantum Americanum, and giieB a figure of it, p. 6. Ealm ta,ya 
tbat " it grows in all the Britisb cDloniea of America, and likewise in 
tbe aoutbern parts of Canada, but I never found it near Quebec. It 
grows in the woods in sbady places, and in a good soil. Several 
people in Albany and Canada assured me, that ita learea were very 
much used instead of tea, in consumptions, coughs, and all kinds of 
pectoral diseases. Tbia they have learned from the Indians, wbo 
have made use of it for these purpoaea from time immemorial. This 
American maiden-bair is reckoned preferable in surgery to that which 
we have in Europe, and therefore the; send a great quantity of it to 
France erery year. Commonly the price at Quebec is between five 
and fifteen sols a pound. The Indians went into tbe woods about 
tbia time (August), and travelled far above Montreal in quest of tbis 
plant." — Kalm, in Pinkerton, j<H, xUi., p. 611. 
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purposes ; the reindeer moss' often serves for support 
and refreshment to the exhausted hunter; when 
boiled down into a liquid it is Tery nourishing ; and 
an herb called Indian tea produces a pleasant and 
wholesome draught with a rich aromatic flaTour. 
Wild oats and rice^ are found in some of the marshy 
lands. The soil and climate are also favourable to 
the production of hops and a mild tobacco, much 
esteemed for the manu&cture of snuff. Hemp^ and 
flax are both indigenous in America. Father Hen- 
nepin, in the seventeenth century, found the former 
growing wild in the country of the Illinois ; and Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, in his travels to the westCTH 
coast, met with flax in the interior, where no Euro- 
pean was ever known to have been before. The 

' " This mou is called by the Canadian TOjageurs, Tripe de Boche ; 
it belong! to the order Ojrophara. Tbey who havo pemaed the 
affectuig narratire of the Bufferings of Captain Frauklm, and hie gal- 
lant party, on their return from their first journey to the Arctic Sea, 
will remember that it was on Tripe de Roche that they depended, 
under Qod, for their very existence. ' We looked,' eaya Captain 
Franklin, ' with humble confidence to the Qreat Author and giver of 
alt good, for a continuance of the eapport which had been hitherto 
always supplied to us at our greatest need,' and he was not dia- 
appMnted. "~~UurTay's Canada, toI. iii., p. 330. " Farmi les 
sanvages errans, et qui ne cultirent point du tout la terre, lorsque 
la chasse et la p6che lenr maoquent, leur unique ressource est une 
e«p£ce de mousse, qui croit sur certaing rochers, et que nos Frangaia 
ont Dommee Tripe de Roche ; rien n'est plus insipide que ce mets, 
lequel o'a pas mdme beancoap de substance, c'est bien la Atre 
r^uit au pur n6;eB«ure pour ne pas mourir de faim." — Cbarleroiz, 
torn, ri., p. 24. 

• See Ai^ndix, No. XXX. ' See Appendii, No. XXXI. 
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Indian hemp' is seen in abundance upon the Cana- 
dian soil, particularly in light and sandy places ; the 
bark is so strong that the natires use it for bow- 
strings ; the pod bears a substance that rivals down 
in softness and elasticity ; the culture is easy ; the 
root penetrating deep into the earth survives the 
frosts of winter, and shoots out fresh stalks every 
spring. When five or six years old it attains the 
greatest perfection. It may be added, that in these 
favoured provinces all European plants, fruits, vege- 
tables, grain,' l^fumes, and every other production 
of the earth required for the subsistence or luxury of 
man, yield their increase even more abundantly than 
in the old continents. 

The animals originally belonging to America 
appear to be of an inferior race — neither so robust, 
fierce, or numerous as those of the other continents : 



' " Tbe Swedes gare the name of Indian hemp to Apoojnum Can- 
nabinum, because tlie IiidianB apply it to the same purpoaes as the 
Europeans do hemp ; for the stalk may. be dinded into filamenta, and 
is easily prepared. This plant grows in abundance in old com 
grounds, in woods, on hills, and on high glade&. Tbe Indians make 
ropes of this Apocyunm, which the Swedes buy, and employ them a* 
bridles, and for nets. These ropes are stronger, and kept lixkger in 
water, than such as were made of common bemp. The Swedes 
commonly got fourteen yards of these ropes for one piece of bread. 
On my journey through theeoontry of the Iroquois, I saw the women 
employed in manufacturing this hemp. The plant is perennial, which 
renders the annual planting of it altogether unnecessary. Out of tbe 
root and stalk of this plant, when it is fresh, comes a white milky 
juice, which is somewhat poisonous. Sometimes the fiiJiing tackle of 
the Indian consists entirely of this hemp." — Ealm, in Pinkerton, 
vol. liii., p. 544. ' See AppendU, No. XXXII. 
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some are peculiar to tbe Hew World ; but there is 
reason to suppose that several E^>ecies have become 
utterly extinct, and the spread of cultivation and 
increase of the human race rapidly extirpate many 
of those that still remain. America gives birth to 
no creature of equal bulk to the elephant and rhino- 
ceros, or of equal strength and ferocity to the lion 
and tiger. The particular qualities in the climate, 
stinting the growth and enfeebling the spirit of the 
native animals, have also proved injurious to such 
as have been transported to the Canadas by their 
present European inhabitants. The soil, as well as 
temperature, of the country seems to be rather un- 
favourable to the development of strength and 
perfection in the animal creation.' The general 
quality of the natural grasses covering those 
boundless pastures is not good or sufficiently nu- 
tritious.* 
Hie native animals of Canada are the buffalo, 

* Buffan, Hist. Nat., torn, iz., pp. 13. 203 ; Acosta, Hist., lib. iv. 
cap. iziir.; Kboiub Hist., p. 6; Herrera, Dec. IV., lib. it., cap. !.; 
lib. I. cap. xiii. 

* Canada has not the fine natural pastures of Ireland, England, 
HoQand, and other countries enjoying a cool, moist, and equable 
climate. Artificial grasses, now a most raluable branch of British 
bnsbandrj, are peculiartj important in Canada, where so large a 
quantity of haj should be stored for winter use. Tbej are also 
moat useful in preparing the soil for grain crops, but have the dis- 
advantage vS requiring to stand the severe irinter, so trying to all 
except annual plants. Clover, which is supposed to yield three times 
the produce of natural grass, grows luxuriantly ; but in the second 
year its roots are often found to have been destroyed by frost. For 
this reason it u necessaiy to have recourse to the species named 
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bison, and musk bull, belonging to the ox kind. 
The buffalo is still found in herds of immense nimi- 
bers upon the prairies of the remote western country, 
where they have wandered from the hated neigh- 
bourhood of civilised man: the skin' is invaluable to 
the Canadians as a protection from the keen wintry 
air, and is abundantly supplied to them by the hunters 
of the Hudson's Bay Company." This animal is about 
the size of an ox, with the head disproportionably 
large; he is of a lighter colour, less ferocious aspect, 
and inferior strength to those of the old world. 
Both the bison and musk ox are varieties of the- 
domestic cow, with a covering of shaggy hair; 
tiiey possess considerable strength and activity. 

Timothy, whicli is eztremely Ii&rdj, and will set at defiance erwt * 
Canadian winter.— Talbot, toL i., p. 304 ; Qould, p. 67. 

' " In the western parts of Lower Canada, and throughout Upper 
Canada, where it is cuBtomarj for traTcllers to canj their own 
bedding with them, these skins ore very generally made uae of for 
the purpose of sleeping upon. For upwards of two months we 
scarcely erer had any other bed than one of the skins spread on 
the floor and a blanket to each person. The skins are dressed 
by the Indiana with the hair on, and they are rendered by a pecu- 
liar process as pliable as cloth. When the buffalo is killed in the 
beginning of the winter, at which time ho is fenced agaiust the 
cold, the hiur resembles very much that of a black bear ; it is then 
long, strught, and of a blackish colour ; but when the animal is 
killed in the summer, the hair is short and curly, and of a light 
brown colour, owing to its being scorched by the rays of the sun." — 
Weld, p. 313. 

* Charleroiz says "que la peau, quoique trfts forte, devient souple 
et moelleuse cemme le meilleur chamois. Les saurages en font des 
•boucliers, qui sent ti^s lagers, et que les bala de fusil ne percent 
pas ais&aent." — Tom. v., p. 193. 
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There are different descriptions of deer: the hlack 
and grey moose or elk, the cariboo or reindeer,' the 
stag' and fallow deer.* The moose deer"* is the 
largest wild animal of the continent ; it is often 

' The beigbt of the domesticated reiatleer is abont three feet ; of 
the irild ones, four. It lires to the age of eizteea jeara. The rein- 
deer is a natire of the norlhem regions onlj. In America it does not 
extend farther south than Canada. The Indians often kill nnmbera 
for the sake of their tongue onljr ; at other times thej separate the 
flesh from the bones, and preBerre it bj drying it in the smoke. The 
fat, they sell to the English, who nae it for frjing instead of butter. 
The skina also are an article of eitensive commerce with the 
English. — Reea's C'i/elop<edia, art. Cerrus Tarondua. 

Charler<ai says that the Canadian caribou differs in nothing &om 
the Senne of Bnffon except in the colour of its skin, which ia brown 
or reddish. — Tom. t., p. 191. La Hontan calls the caribou a species 
of wild ass ; and Charlevoix sajs that its form resembles that of the 
ass, hut that it at least equals the stag in agility. 

* Pennant is persuaded that the stag is not a native of America, 
and considers the deer known in that country by the name of stag as 
a distmct species. The American atag is the Cervus Canadensis of 
Erzlehen. The Americans hunt and shoot those animals not so 
much for the sake of the flesh as of the fat, which serres aa tallow 
in making candles, and the skins, which they dispose of to tha 
Hudson's Bay Company. They are caught principally in the inland 
ports, near the vicinity of the lakes. — Rees's Cyclopcedia, art. Germs 
Elaphus. 

Charlevoix says that " le Cerf en Canado est absolument le 
mfime qu'en France, peut Stre commun^ment on peu plus grand." — 
Tom. v.. p. 189. 

* The fallow deer in America have been introduced there &om 
Europe ; for the animal called the American fallow is of a very 
different kind, and is peculiar to the New Continent. This, the Cermu 
YirgimanDB, inhabits all the provinces south of Canada. — Rees's 
Cychpeedia, art. Cervua Virginianus. 

" See Appendix, No. XXXIII. 
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seen upwards of ten feet high, and weighiDg twelve 
hundred-weight ; though savage in aspect the 
creature is generally timid and inoffensive even 
when attacked by the hunter, and like the sheep 
may be easily domesticated: the flesh and skin are 
both of some value. 

The black and brown bear' is found in various 
parts of America, but chiefl.y in the north-west : 
some few are seen in the forests to the north of 
Quebec This animal chooses for his lurking-place 
the hollow trunk of an old tree, which he prepares 
with sticks and branches, and a coating of warm 
moss; on the approach of the cold season he retires 
to his lair, and sleeps through the long winter till 
the return of spring enables him again to seek his 
prey. The bear is rather shy than fierce, but very 
powerful and dangerous when driven to extremities ; 
he displays a Blxong degree of instinct, and is very 
dexterous and cunning in procuring food : the flesh . 
is considered a delicacy, and the skin highly prized 
for beauty and warmth. Foxes ^ are numerous ; they 
are of various colours and very cunning. Hares ' 
are abundant and turn white In winter like thcee of 
Norway. The wolverine or carcajou is called by 
the hunters beaver-eater, and somewhat resembles a 
badger ; the skin is soft and handsome. A species 
of porcupine or urchin is found to the northward, 
and supplies the Indians with quills about four 

' See AppeDdix, No. XXXIV. * See Appoidiz, No. XXXV. 

' See Appendix, Ho. XXXVI. 
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inches long, which, when dyed, are worked into 
showy ornaments. Squirrels* and various other 
small quadrupeds with fine furs are abundant in the 
forests. The animals of the cat kind are the cougar 
or American lion, the lonp-cerrier, the catamount, 
and the manguay or lynx. 

Beavers" are numerous in North America; 
these amphibious animals are about two feet nine 
inches in length, with very short fore feet and 
divided toes, while the hinder are membranous, and 
adapted for swimming ; the body is covered with a 
soft, glossy, and valuable fur ; the tail is oval, scaly, 
destitute of hair, and about a foot long. These 
industrious (a*eatures dam up conaderable slxeams, 
and construct dwellings of many compartments, to 
protect them from the rigour of the climate, as well 
as ftom their numerous enemies ; their winter food, 
consisting of poplar logs, pieces of willows, alder, 
and fragments of other trees, is collected in autumn, 
and sunk in the water near the habitation. The 
beaver exhibits an extraordinary degree of instinct, 
and may be easUy tamed ; when caught or surprised 
by the approach of an enemy, it gives warning 
to its companions by striking the water with the 
flat of its tail. The musk rat and otter resemble 
the beaver in some of their habits, but are inferior 
in ingenuity, and of less value to the himter. 

The walrus has now disappeared from the fre- 
quented waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but is 

* S«e Appendix, No. IXXTII. * See Appen<lix, No. XXXVIIl. 
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still found on the northern coasts of Labrador ; in 
shape he somewhat resembles the seal, but is of 
much greater size, sometimes -weighing 4000 lbs. ; 
when protecting their young, or when wounded, 
they are dangerous from their immense tusks; 
when out of the water, however, they are veiy 
helpless. 

Nearly all these wild animals are pursued by the 
Indians, and the hunters of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany,* for their skins ; they are consequently grow- 
ing rarer, and their haunts become more remote 
each succeeding year : probably, at no distant time, 
they will be altogether extinct. 

The birds of Canada differ little from those of the 
same names in Europe ; but the severe climate is 
generally uncongenial to them. There are eagles, 
vultures, hawks, falcons, kites, owls, ravens, crows, 
rooks, jays, magpies, daws, cuckoos, woodpeckers, 
hoopers, creepers, humming-birds, thrush^ black- 
birds, hnnets, finches, sparrows, fly-catchers, pigeons, 
turkeys, ducks, geese, swans, grouse, ptarmigans, 
snipes, quails, and many others. The plumage of 
the American birds is very brilliant ; but the sweet 
voices that fill the Exu"opean woods with melody 
are never heard. Many of the birds of Lower 
Canada are migratory ; the water-fowl seek the 
cooler north during the heat of summer, and other 
species fiy to the south to shun the wintry frosts. 
In the milder latitudes of Upper Canada, birds are 

* See Appeodix, No. XXXIX. 
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more numerous; they are known by the same 
names as those of coiresponding species in England, 
but differ fi-om them to some extent in plumage 
and character. 

In Lower Canada the reptiles are few and 
innocuous, and even these are not met with in the 
cultivated parts of the country ; in the Upper Pro- 
vince, however, they are more numerous; some 
species are very dangerous, others harmless and 
exquisitely beautiful. Two kinds of rattlesnakes' 
are found here : one of a deep brown and yellow 
colour, and seldom more than thirty Inches in 
length; it frequents marshes and low meadows, 
and is very dangerous to cattle, often fastening its 
&ngs upon their lips while grazing. The other is 
a bright greenish yellow clouded with brown, and 
twice the size of the former. These reptiles are 
thicker in proportion to their length than any 
others; the rattle is at the end of the tail, and 
consists of a number of dry horny shells inclosed 
within each other; when wounded or enroled the 
skin of the rattlesnake assumes a variety of beautifnl 
colours; the flesh is white as that of the most 
delicate fish, and is esteemed a great luxury by the 
Indians. Cold weather weakens or destroys their 
poisonous qualities ; in the spring, when they issue 
from their place of winter concealment, they are 
harmless till they have got to water, and at that 
time emit a sickening smell so as to iigure 

' See Appendix, No. XL. 
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those who hunt them. In some of the remoter 
districts they are still numerous, bat in the long 
settled parts of the country they are now rarely 
or never seen. 

Several varieties of lizards and fri^ abound; 
the latter make an astonishing noise in marshy 
places during the summer evening, by their harsh 
croaking; the land crab is found on the northern 
shore of Lake &ie. A small tortoise, called a 
terrapin,^ is taken in some rivers, creeks, and 
swampy grounds, and is used as an article of food : 
seals have been occasion^y seen on the islands in 
Lake Ontario. 

Insects*' are very numerous and various, some of 

* " While we were roaming along the ihOTe of Lake Ontario we 
c»ugbt a spetnes of torloise (testado picta), which wu a gtulj-coloured 
shell, and I carried it a day's journey in the carriage, and then 
turned it out, to see whether, as I waa told, it wonld know its way 
back to Lake Ontario. I am bound to admit tliat its instinct on this 
occaeion did not faxl, for it made directly for a rarine, in die bottom 
of which was a stream that woold lead it in time to the Ooneaee 
HTer, and this wonld carry it to its natire lake if it escaped destruc- 
tion at the foils below Kochester, where the celebrated diver, Sam 
Patch, perished, after he had succeeded in throwing himself with 
impunity down several other great waterfalls. There is a fnA- 
water tortoise in Europe (Terrapena Europea] found in Hungary, 
Prussia, and Silesia, as &r north as latitude 50° to 52°. It also 
occurs near Bourdeanx, and in the north of Italy, 44° and 45° nortli 
latitude, which precisely corresponds with the latitude of Lake 
Ontario."— Lydl's TVawb nt North America, vol. L, p. 25. 

* " To the IfalacodermooB dimion belongs the remarkable genus 
Lampyris, which conldns the insects commonly called glow-wonni. 
The substance from which the luminous property results has been the 
subject of frequent experiment and obserration. It is obvionaly 
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them both troublesome and miscfaierous: locusts 
or grasshoppers have been known to cause great 
destruction to the vegetable world. Mosquitoes and 
sandflies infest the woods, and the neighbourhood 
of water, in incredible numbers during the hot 
weather; there are many moths and butterflies 
resembling those seen in England. The beautiful 
firefly Is very common in Canada, their phos- 
phorescent Ught shining with wonderful bright- 
ness through the shady forests in the summer 
nights. 

The lakes and rivers of Upper Canada abound 
in splendid fish of almost every variety known in 
England, and others peculiar to the country: 
sturgeon of 100 lbs. weight are frequently taken, 
and a giant species of pike, called the maskenongi, 
of more than 60 lbs. The trout of the upper lakes 
almost rivals the sturgeon in size but not in flavour ; 
the delicious whitefish, somewhat resembling a 
shad, is very plentiful], as is also the black bass, 

ander tlie control of the animal, which, when approftched, may tn- 
qnendj be observed to diminish, or put out ite light. The only 
species with which we are acquainted in British America is Lampjqs 
coruBca. It occurs in Canada, and has been taken at least as tar 
north as latitude 54:°. It was originallj described bjr Simmons as a 
native of Finland and Rnsna, on the anthoritj of Uddman, but has 
not uMce been fooud there." — Horray, vol. iii., p. 277. 

" We saw numeroDS jellow butterflies very like a British speanes. 
Sometimes fortj of them clustering on a small spot resembled a plot 
of primroses, and as they rose altogether, and flew off slowly on every 
ude, it was like the play of a beautiiid fountain." — Lyell's America, 
Tol. i., p. 26. 

TOL. I. H 
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which is highly prized ; a fresh-water herring 
abounds in great shoals, but is inferior in delicacy 
to the corresponding species of the salt seas. 
Salmon are numerous in Lake Ontario, but above 
the Falls of Kiagara they are never seen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Perhai^ the saddest chapter m the history of the 
sons of Adam, is fiimished by the Red Abtn of 
America. His origin is unknown, no records tell 
the tale of his ancient deeds. A foundling in 
the himian family, discorered by his stronger 
brethren wandering wild through the forests and 
OTOT the prairies of the western desert; no fra- 
ternal welcome greeted this lost child of nature ; 
no soothing voice of affection fell upon his ear, 
no gentle kindness wooed him from his savage 
isolation. The hand of irresistible power was 
stretched out — not to raise him from his low 
estate and lead him into the brotherhood of civilised 
man, but to thrust him away with cruel and niyust 
disdain. 

Little more than three centuries and a half have 
elapsed, since the Indian first gazed with terror and 
admiration upon the white strangers, and already 
three-fourths of his inheritance are rent away, and 
three-fourths of his race have vanished from the 
earth ; while the sad remnant, few and feeble, &int 
and weaiy, " are fast travellings to the shades of 

n2 
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their fathers, towards the setting sun." ' Year by 
year they wither away ; to them the close breath of 
civilised man is more destnictiye than the deadUrat 
blight.^ The arts and appliances which the accu- 
mulated ingenuity of ages has provided to aid the 
labotir and enhance the enjoyments of others, have 
been but a curse to these diildren of the wilderness. 
That blessed light which Klines to the miserable 
of this world through the vista of the " shadowy 
vaUey," cheering the fainting spirit with the earnest 
of a glorious future, sheds but a few dim and dis- 
torted rays upon the outsku-ts of the Red Man's 
forest land. 

All the relations of Eiu-opeans to the Indian have 
been alike fatal to him — whether of peace or war; 
as tyrants or suppliants ; as conquerors armed with 

' " Driven b; tbe Enropeaa populations towaniB the nortb-weat of 
Korth America,* the Bavoge tribee are returning, hj a aingular 
destiny, to expire on the some ahore where thej landed, in unknoirn 
ages, to take poBsesaion of America. In the Iroquois language, the 
Indians gave tliemselres the appellation of Men of Alwayt (Ongoo- 
eonoue] ; these men of aboayt have passed awaj, and the stranger 
will soon hare left to the lawful heirs of a whole world nothing but 
the monld of their gravea." — Chateaubriand's TVaiwb in America 
(Eng. Trans.), toI. ii., p. 93. 

* See Appendix, Ko. XLI. 



* De ToequeTnio gjtdsted llut iloog tlii borden of tha United SteU^fiwD I^^ 
Soparior to (ha Oulf of Mexico, aitandiiig ■ diilaiiM of mtm than 1300 mtl«, u the 
bird fliai, the wliitM Hlnnca sTery jeu at a mean rate of wrmteea milea ; and lie 
ttHj oUarTM that there i* ■ gramdeiir and aolenuiit]' in (hii gndual and omtiiiiiiitu^ 
march ef tha Eoropean late (onrdi the Rockj MoDDtalni. He compcna it to " ■ 
deluge of men tiling, unabalcdly, ud dall; driran onwudi bj tha btod of Ood."— 
Jttmoerac]/ in Aneriea, nLS^ aif. z. S Ij L^ell, toL a p. 77. 
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unsown weapons of destmction ; as the insidious 
pnrchasers of his hantiDg-^Tounds, betraying Mm 
into an accursed thirst for the deadly fire-water; 
as the greedy gold-seek«% crushing his feeble frame 
under the hated labours of the mine; as atrip- 
wrecked and hungry wanderers, while recdTing his 
simple alms, markmg the fertility and defenceless- 
ness of his lands; as sick men enjoying Ms hoe- 
pitality, and, at the same time, imparting that 
terrible disease' which has swept off whole nations ; 
as woodmen in his forest, and intmsiTe tillers of 
Ms ground, scaring away to the far West those 
animals of the chase given by the Great Spirit for 
his food; there is to him a terrible monotony 
of result. In the delicious islands of the Car- 
ribean Sea, and in the stem and magnificent 
r^ons of the north-«ast ; scarcely now remains 
a mound, or stone, or trace even of tradition, to 
point out the place where any among the departed 
millions sleep. 

The dlscoT^of the American Indians brought to 
lig^t not only a new race, but also a totally new 
condition of men. The rudest form of human 
society known in the Old Wwld, was for advanced 
beyond that of the mysterious children of the West, 
in arts, knowledge, and government. Even among 
the umplest Eiuopean and Asiatic nations the prin- 
ciple of individual possession was established ; the 
beasts of the field were domesticated to supply the 

■ See Afipwiix, No. XLII. 
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food and aid the labours of man, and lai^ bodies 
of people were united under the sway of hereditary 
cliiefK But the Red Man roamed over the Tast 
forests and prairies of his undiscoTered continent, 
accompanied by few of his fellows, unassisted by 
beasts of burden,* and trusting alone to his skill 
and fortune in the chase for a support. The first 
European visitors to the New World, were filled 
with such astonishment at the appearance and 
complexion of the Red Man, that they hastily con- 
cluded he belonged to a different species &om them- 
selves. As the native nations became better 
known, their warriors, statesmen, and orators, 
commanded the admiration of the strangers. Espe- 
cially in the northern people, eveiy savage virtue 
was conspicuous; they -were gentle in peace, but 
terrible in war; of a proud and noble bear- 
ing, honesty faithiul, and hospitable, loving order 
though without laws, and animated by the strong- 
est and most devoted loyalty to their tribe. At 
l&e same time, while willingly recording their 
high and admirable qualities, pity for the devoted 

* "GenenDj Bpeaking, the Ajueriosn recea of mankind were 
ch&rftcterised bj a wttnt of domeatic uumala, and this had oonaidor- 
aUeinflnenoe on their domestic life." {Oomtoi, note, toI. ii., p. 481.) 
Contrasting the Bedouin with the Red Indian, Volne; obseires, "the 
American sarage is, on the contraiy, a hunter and a boloher, «ho 
has had daily oecauon to kill and slay, and in ererj' aiumal has 
beheld nothing bnt a fugitive prej, which he must be qtuck to mze. 
He has thus acqaired a roaming, wasteful, and feronona disposition ; 
has become an animal of the same kind with the wolf and tiger ; has 
united in bands or troops, but not into organised societies." 
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tace must not blind us to their ferocious and 
degrading vices. 

It was not until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the manners and characteristics of this 
strange race attracted to any considerable degree 
the attention of philosophers and theorists ; a chasm 
in human history then seemed about to be filled. 
Eager to throw light upon the subject, but too 
impatient to inquire into the &cts necessary for the 
formation of opinions, the conclusions formed were 
often ui\just to the native dignity of the Red Indian,' 
and have been proved erroneous by subsequent and 
more perfect information. On the other hand, one 
of the most gifted but dangerous of modem philoso- 
phers, would exalt these untutored children of nature 
to a higher degree of honour and excellence than 
civilisation and knowledge can confer: he deemed 
that the elevation and independence of mind, result- 
ing from the rude simplicity of savage life, is sought 

* "On ne prit pu d'abt^ les Am&7cainB poor <Ies ttommes, 
mus pour des onng-otaiigB, ponr des gnmds Btngea, qu'on ponvoit 
d^truire sans remorda et sana reproche. Un pape fit uue Bulle 
originale dans laquelle il d&lara qu' ajrant enrie de fonder des EvtohA 
dans lea plus riclieB oontre^ de rion^rique, Q plouoit a lui et an Saint 
Esprit de reconntutre lea Aro^ricuna ponr des hemmea v^ritablea ; de 
BOTte qne, aans cette d^iatoni d'nne Italien, lea habitana du NouTean 
Honde aerdent encore maintenant, anz jenx des fidilea, une rac9 
d'animanx ^uiroqnea. . . . Qui anroit cru que malgr^ cette sentence 
de Rome, on ett agit^ Tiolemment an conaeil de Lima, 15&S, si lea- 
Am^ricaina avoient aasez d'eaprit ponr 6tre admis auz aaorementa de 
i'Egliae. Ptngieurs Mqnea peraisterent a les lenr refuser peodast 
qne lee JAuites fusoient communier toua les joura leure Indiens 
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in rain among the members of refined and organised 
societies.' 

EveiTthing tended to render inquiry into the state 
of the rude tribes of America difficult and obscure ; 
in the generality of cases they presented character- 
istics of a native simplicity, elsewhere unknown; 
and even in the more faToored districts, where a 
degree of ciTilisation appeared, it had assumed a 
form and direction totally different from that of the 
Old World.' 

Mclaves au Faraquu, afiu de les accoatumer, disoieat-ils, a la disci- 
pline, et poor lea d^hmmer de Iliorrible cout&me de ee nounir de 
chur hnmun." — Biehen:^ PhUoK^hiques fur lei AmSrieaitu, Be 
Pauw, Uan. u, p. 35. 

* Roiuseau, opposed bj BuffoD, Volne;, Ae. 

' " KotirithaUnding the striking analogies existing between the 
nations of the New Continent and the Tartar tribes who hare adopt«d 
the religion of Bouddah, I think I discorer in the mythdogy of the 
AmerioaoB, in the stjle of their paintings, in their langnages, and 
especially in their external confonnaUon, the deecendants of a race (tf 
men, which, early separated from the rest of mankind, has followed 
for a lengthened series of years a peculiar road in the unfolding of its 
intelleotnal focultiee, and in its tendency towards cirilisatioD."— 
Humboldt's Ancient Inhabitantt 0/ America, toL i., p. 200. 

" It cannot be donbted that the greater part of the nations of 
America belong to a race of men, who, isolated ever since the inEsnoy 
of the wwld from the reet of mankind, exhibit in the nature and 
divHW^ of language, in their features, and the conformation of tiior 
aknll, inoontestable froota of an early uid complete cirilisatioi." — 
Ibid. voL i., p. 250. 

On the American races in general, Humboldt refers to the beao- 
tifiil work of Samuel George Morton, CWinub Americana, 1839, 
pp. 62 — 86 ; and an account of the skulls brought by Pentland from 
the Highlands of Titicaca, in the ' Did>lm Journal of Mtdieal and 
CAomuxri Scunce,' \<A. ▼., p. 475, 1834 ; also, Alcide d'Orbigny, 
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The origin of this mysterious people has been the 
Buhject of an immense variety of speculations, and 
has involved the question, whether all men are the 
sons of Adam, or whether the distinctions of the 
human race were owing to the several sources from 
whence its members sprung? The septic snppo- 
sitiou that each portion of the globe gave its own 
originid type of man to the human &mily at once 
solves the difficulty of American population ; but as 
both Christianity and philosophy alike forbid accep- 
tance of this view," it becomes necessary to consider 
the relative probabilities in favour of the other 
different theories which enthusiasm, ingenuity, and 
research have contributed to lay before the world. 

Without referring to the most sacred and ancient 
of authorities, we may find existing natural evidence 
abundantly sufficient to establish the belief of the 
common descent of our race. There are not in the 
human form difTerences such as distinguish separate 
species of the brute creation. All races of men are 
nearly of like stature and size, varying only by the 
accidents of climate and food favourable or adverse 
to their full development. The number, shap^ 

L'Bomme Atn^ricom cotuidiri lotu ut BapporU PhyrioL et Mor., 
p. 221, 1839; ud, f&rther, the work so full of delicate etlmo- 
graphical obMrrations, of Prim Mazimilian of Wied, Beite tn dot 
ImteM von yordamerika. 1839. 

* " With regard to th«r origin, I hare no donht, indepeDdent of 
theob^cal considerationB, but ^at it is tb« same with ours. Th« 
resemblance of the North American Bavagei to the oriental Tartars 
renders it probable that thef originally sprang from the same stock." 
— Bofftn, £ng. Trans., toL iii., p. 193. 
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and uses of limbs and extremities are alike, and 
internal construction is invariably the same ; these 
are circumstances the least acted upon by situation 
and temperature, and therefore the surest tests of a 
particular species. Colour is the most obvious and 
the principal indication of difference in the human 
fiunilies, and is evidently influenced to a great 
extent by the action of the sun,* as the swarthy 

' " The Ethiopians," etnga the old tragedian, Theodectes of 
Fhaielia, " are dyed by the near sun-god in hia course with a dark and 
sooty luatre; the ann's heat cnapa and dries up their hair." Theezpe- 
ditiona of Alexander, which were eo influential in exciting ideas of the 
physical oosmography, first fanned the dispute on the uncertaia influeDoa 
of climate upon races of men. Homboldt'a Cannot, vol. L, p. 386. 
Volnej, p. 506, and Oldmiion, rol. i., p. 286, assert that the aavsges 
are bom white, and in their infanc j continue ao. An iuteiligent Indian 
Btdd to Tolney, " Why should there be any differenoe of colour between 
na and them i [aome Spamards who had been bnmzed in America). 
In them oa in as it ia the work of the father ofcolourt, the sun, that 
hnma us. You whites yourselres compare the skin of yourfaces with 
that of your bodies." This brought to mj remembrance that, ou my 
Tetnm from Turkey, when I quitted the turban, half my forehead 
above the eyebrows was almost like bronie, while the other half 
' next the bur was as white as paper. If, as natural philosophy 
demonstrates, there be no colour but what originates from light, it 
is erident that the different complexions of people are owing entirely 
to the various modifications of this fluid with other elements that 
act on our skin, and even compose its sabetanoe. Sooner or later 
it will be proved that the blackness of the Airioan has no other 
source.— P. 408. 

" Veapuce d^rit les indigenes du Nonveau Continent dans aa 
premiere lettre comma dea hommes a face large et a physionomie 
lartare, dont la couleur rougettre n'^toit due qu'^ I'habUude de ne 
pas fitre vStua. U rerient a cette mfime opinion en examinant lea 
Brfiailiena." (CanoTai,pp., 87, 90.) " Lem: teint, dit 11, est rongeatre, 
ce qui vient de leur nudity absolue et de I'ardeur du soleil auquel ila 
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cheek of a harvest labourer will witness. Under 
the equator we find the jet blade of the Negro ; then 
the olive-coloured Moors of the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean ; a^n, the bronzed face of the 
Spaniard and Italian ; next, the Frenchman, darker 
than those who dwell under the temperate skies of 
England ; and last, the bleached and pallid visages 
of the north. Along the arcdc circle, indeed, a 
dusky tint ^ain appears: that, however, may be 
fiurly attjribnted to the scorching power of the sun, 
constantly over the horizon, through the brief and 
fiery summer. The natives remain generally in the 
open air during this time, fishing, or in the chase ; 
and the effect of exposure stamps them with a 
complexion which even the long-continued snows 
cannot remove. In the rigorous winter season, the 
people of those dreary countries pass most of their 
time in wretched huts, or subterranean dwellings, 
where they heap up large fires to warm their 
shivering limbs ; the smoke has no proper vent in 
these ill-constructed abodes; it fills the confined 
air, and tends to darken the complexions of those 
constantly exposed to its infiuence. 

The difference of colour in the human race is 
doubtless influenced by many causes, modifying the 
effect of position with regard to the tropics ; the 
great elevation of a particular district, its proximity 

•out cooaUmment ezpcw&. Cette erreur a ii4 partagfe pu un das 
rojtgoias modemes leu pluB apiritueU, mais des plna BjBt&natiques, 
pu- Volnej." {£ttai Politique «ur la ifengwt.)— Humboldt's Oiog, 
du ^ottv. CoittinaU, vol. v., p. 25. 
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to the sea, the shades of a vast forest, the exhala^ 
tioDs from extensive marshes, all tend to diminish 
materially the power of a southern sun.' On the 
other hand intensity of heat is aggravated by the 
neighbourhood of arid and sandy deserts, or rocky 
tracts. The action of long continued heat creates a 
more permanent effect than the mere darkening of 
the outer skin, it alters the character of those subtle 
juices that display their colour through the tUmost 
transparent covering.' We see that from a con- 
stitutional peculiarity in individuals the [oinfHil 
variety of the albino is sometimes produced in the 
hottest countries. Certain internal diseases, and 
different medidnes, change the beautiftil bloom of 
the young and healthy into repulsive and unnatnral 
tinta A peculiar Be<T6tion of the carbon abounding 
in the human firame produces the jet black of the 
negro's skin, and enables him to bear without incon- 
venience the terrible sultriness of his native land.' 
The dark races, inferior in animal and intellectual 
powers to the white man, are yet nearly free from 
the deformities he so often exhibits, perhaps on 
account of a less susceptible and delicate structure. 

' On the influence of humidity much etrees has been laid by 
M. d'Orhigny and Sir E. Schomburgh, each of whom haa made the 
remark as the result of penonal and independent obserration on the 
inbabitanta of the New World, that people who lire under the damp 
shade of denge and loftj foreats are comparatirely fair, 

' See Appendix, No. XLI. 

' Mr. Jarrold asfierts that the negro becomes the most perfeot 
specimen of the human ipecies, in conieqaence of his possesabg tha 
coarsest and most impassire integument. — Anthropoloffia, 
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The Caucasian or European races, bom and matured 
under a temperate climate, manifestly enjoy the 
highest gifts of man ; wherever they come in con- 
tact with their coloured brother he ultimately yields 
to the irresistible supo'iority, and becomes according 
to the caprice of their haughty will, the Tictim, the 
dependant, or the slave.* 

There are other characteristics different from, but 
generally combined with colour, which are influenced 
by constitutional varieties. The hair usually har- 
monises with the complexion, and Uke it shovra the 
influence of climate. In cold countries the natiu^ 
covering of every animal becomes rich and soft, the 
plentiful locks and manly beard of the European 
show a marked contrast to the coarse and scanty 
hair of the inhabitants of tropical countries. The 
development of mental power, and refined habits of 
life have also a strong but alow effect upon the out- 
ward form f certain African nations of a higher intel- 

* See Appendix, Mo. XLII. 
* " It is intellectnal ctiltiire which contributes most to divetsifj the 
features. Bu-bftrona nations have rather a phyuognomj of tribe or 
hwde Uian one pecoliar to laoh or nich an indiTidoal. ' The sarage 
uid ciriiiMd man are like those aoiinals of the same speeiea, sereral 
of which rove in the forest, while others eotinected with us share in 
the benefits and evils that accompoo^ civili»tion. The varieties of 
form and coloor are frequent onlj in domestic animals. Kow great 
is the difference with respect to mobility of fe&tnre and rarietj of 
phjsiognomj between doga again become ssToge in the New Worid, 
and those whose slightest caprices are indulged in the houses of 
the opulent. Eoth in men and animals the emotions of the aoul are 
reflected in the featores ; and the featores acquire the habit of 
moUlitj in proportion as the emotions of the mind are more frequent. 
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ligence and civilisation than their mde neighhoun, 
show much less of the peculiarities of the negro 
featurea The refined Hindoo displays a delicate 
form and expression under his dork complexion. 
The hlack colour and the n^^ro features are acci- 
dentally not necessarily connected, and it seems to 
require both climate and inferiority of intellect to 
unite them in the same raca 

When circumstances of climate or situation have 
effected peculiar appearances in a nation or tribe, 
the results wiU long suTTirethe causes, when people 
are removed to widely different latitudes; a dari£ 
colour is not easily effaced even under the influence 
of moderate temperature and heightened civilisation. 
For these reasons, there appear many cases where 
the complexion of the inhabitants and the climate 
of their country do not correspond, but the original 
cJiaracteristics will be found undergoing the process 
of gradual change, ultimately adapting themselves to 

more varied, and more durable. In ereij condition of man it ia 
Dot the energy or the traouent burst of the powiona which give 
eipreasion to tbe features ; it is rather that sensibilitj of the aonl 
which brings as ctmtinuallj into contact with the external world, 
multiplies our sufferings and our pleosores, and reacts at once on the 
phyuognomy, the manners, and the language. If the variety and 
mobility of the features embellish the domain of animated nature, we 
must admit alao that both increase by civilisation witiiout being pro- 
duced by it alone. In the great family of nations no other race 
unites these advantage* to a higher degree than that of Canoasus or 
the European. It must be admitt«d that this inMiuibility of the 
features is not peculiar to every race of men of a very daA com- 
plexion ; it ia much less apparent in the AMcan than in the nativea 
of America." — Humboldt's FeriotMl NarrcOivt, vol. iil, p. 230. 
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their new country and situation.' The marked and 
peculiar countenances of the once " chosen people " 
vary, in colour at least, wherev^ they are seen over 
the world, although uninfluenced by any admixture 
of alien blood ; in Eogland the children of Israel and 
the descendant of the Saxon are alike of a fair com- 
plexion, and on the banks of the Nile the Jew and 
tiie Egyptian ^ow the same swarthy hue.' 

At first sight this American race would appear to 
o£fer evidence against tiie supposed influence of 
climate upon colour, as one general form and com- 
plexion preT^ in all latitudes of the New World, 
from the tropics to the frozen r^ona of the north. 
Great varieties, however, exist in the shade of the 



* TuntoE, in his speonladons on the peopling of Britain, disdn- 
gniebes jerj beautUnll; between what msy belong to the ultimate 
inflnencea of the countrf, and what may pertun to an oU unalterable 
type in the immigrated race. " Bntanniam qui mortales initio 
colnomnt, indigent an advecti, ut int«r bubaroa, pamm compertnm. 
Habitna corporis rarii, atque ex eo argume&ta ; namqne rntibe 
Caledoniam habitontiom corns, magni artiu Germanicam originem 
adoerenuit. Silumm colorati rultna et torti plemmque crinee, et 
ponta contra Hispania, Iberoa reterea trajeoisBe, eaaqne ledea occa- 
pAsae fldem faciunt : prozim! Gallia et aimilea aant, aeu doranta 
originia Ti ; aen, procnrrentibna in diTisa terris, poutio ccaH corpori- 
buB habitmn dedit." — Agriola, cap. ii. 

" No ancient author haa bo clearly stated the two forms of reason- 
ing, by which we still explain in onr days the differencea of oolour and 
flgure among neighbouring nadoua, as Tacitna. He makes a joat 
^tinction between the inftuence of climate uid hereditary dispott- 
tima, and like a philoaopher persuaded of our profound ignorance of 
the origin of thinga, leares the question undecided," — Humboldt'a 
FtnoHol Sarratiee. 

' See Smith on The 7arit^ of ComfUmim of the Human 8f«eiet. 
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red or coppei* colour of the Indians. There are two 
extremes of complexion among mankind, — ^tfaoae of 
the northern European and the African negro ; 
betweoi these there is a series of shades, that of the 
American Indian heing about midway. The struc- 
ture of the New World, and the circumstances of its 
inhabitants, may account for the generally equal 
colour of tiieir skin. The western Indian never 
becomes black, even when dwelling directly under 
the equator. He lives among stupendous mountain 
ranges, where cool breezes j6*om the snowy heights 
sweep through the vallies and over the plains below. 
The vast rivers springing &om under those lofty 
peaks inundate a great extent of country, and turn 
it into swamps, whence perpetual exhalations arise 
■and lower the temperature. There are no fiery 
deserts to heat the passing wind, and reflect the 
rays of the sun ; a continual forest, with luxuriant 
foliage, and a dense underwood, spreads a pleasant 
shade over the surfiioe of the earth. America, under 
the same latitudes, especially on the eastern coast, 
is everywhere colder than the Old World. The 
nearest approach to a black complexion is seen in 
the people of Brazil, a country comparatively low, 
and immediately under the equator. The inhabit- 
ants of the lofty Mexican table land are also very 

* Mr. Lawrence's preoiw definition is " an obacore ormnge or nutj- 
iron oolonr, not unlike the buk of the cinnamon tree." Amongst the 
early diacoverera, Vespucitu appliei to them Uie epithet " rougeatre." 
Terauano aajB, " Bono di color bmettini e non moUo dalli Sanwini 
difierenti." 
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dark, and on those arid plains the sun pours down 
its scorching rays upon a sur&ce ahnost devoid of 
sheltering vegetation. 

The habits of savage life, and the constant expo- 
sure to the elements, seem sufficient to cause a dark 
tint upon the human akin even in the temperate 
rejpons of America, where the cold is fkr greater 
than in the same latitude in Em^spe. The inhabit- 
ants of those immense countries are badly clothed, 
imperfectly defended against the weather, miserably 
housed ; wandering in war or in the chase, exposed 
for weeks at a time to the mercy of the elements, 
they soon darken into the indelible red or copper 
colour of their race. On the north-west coasts, about 
latitude 50°, in Nootka Sound, and a number of 
othCT smaller bays, dwell a people more numerous 
and better provided with food and shelter than their 
eastern neighbours. They are free from a great 
part of the toils and hardships of the hunter, and 
from the vicissitudes of the season. When cleansed 
from their filthy and fontastic painting, it appears 
Uiat their complexion and featores resemble those 
of the European.* 

Modem diBcoveries have to a great extent dis- 
pelled the mystery of the Indian origin, and proved 

* Cook's NamtiTe oaUs th«r colour an effeU vrMte, Uko that of 
the Bontliera nations of Europe. Meares ezpresaljr uja, that some 
of the femalee, when cleaned, were found to have the ^r complexions 
of Europe. 

Somewhat further north, at Cloak Bay, in lat. 54° KX, Humboldt 
remarks, that " in ^e midst of c<^per-colDiired Indians, vrith small 
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the fallacy of the nmuerous and ingemous theories 
formerly advanced with so much pertinacity and 
zeaL Since the north-west coasts of America and 
the north-east of Asia have been explored, little 
difficulty remains on this subject The two con- 
tinents approach so nearly in that direction that 
they are almost within sight of each other, and 
small boats can safely pass the narrow strait. Ten 
d^jees further south the Aleutian and Fox Islands' 
form a continuous chain between Eamtschatka 
and the peninsula of Alaska, in such a manner as 
to leave the passage across a matter of no difficulty. 
The rude and hardy Tschutchi inhabiting the north- 
east of Asia frequently sail from one continent to 
the other." From the remotest antiquity this ignorant 
people possessed the wonderflil secret of the exist- 
ence of a world hidden from the wisest and most 
adventurous of civUised nations. They were uncon- 
scious of the value of their vast discovery ; they 
passed over a stormy strait from one frozen shore to 
uiother, as stem and desolate as that they bad left 
behind, and knew not that they had crossed one of 
the great boundaries of earth. When they first 
entered upon the wilderness of America, probably 
the most adventurous pushed down towards the 

long ejet, there U a tribe with Urge eiyea, European features, and « 
skin leas dark than diat of our pesMUitrj," — New Spain, rol. i., p. 14f , 

Humboldt oonuders this as the atrougeat argument of an original 
diverBity of race which has remained unaffected by cUmate. 

' See Appendix, No. XLV. 

' Coohrana's Pedettrian Journey, 
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genial r^ons of the south, and so through the long 
ages of the past the stream of population flowed 
slowly on, wave by wave, to the remotest limits of 
the east and south. The Indians resemble the people 
of north-eastern Asia in form and feature more than 
any other of the human race : their population is 
most dense along the districts nearest to Asia, and 
among the Mexicans, whose records of the past 
deserve credence, there is a constant tradition that 
their Aztec and Toultec chiefs came from the north- 
west. Everywhere but to the north, America is 
surrounded with a vast ocean unbroken by any 
chain of islands that could connect it with the Old 
World. Most probably no living man ever crossed 
this immense barrier before the time of Columbus. 
It is certain that in no part of America have any 
authentic traces been found of European civilisa- 
tion; the civilisation of America, such as it was, 
arose, aa it flourished, in the fertile plains of Mexico' 
and in the delightful vaUeys of Peru ;* there, where 

* Preecott remsricB, that the progreu made b; the Hexicans in 
utnaomj, uid especioll; the fact of their hanog a general board for 
education and the fine arts, provea more in favonr of their adTanoe- 
ment than the noble arcbitectnral monnmenta which they and tb^ 
kindred tribes erected. " Architecture," be obserree, " is a senaual 
gratification, and addressee itself to the eye ; it is the form in which 
the resources of a semi-oiTilifled people are most likely to be laviehed. " 
— Conquett o/Mkcko, toI. i., p. 165 ; Lyell's Am&nea, vol. i., p. 1 15. 

* " Daos lee r^ons aneiennement agricoles de rAm^qne m6i- 
dionale lei oonqu^rans Enropfcns n'ont fut qne floirre les traces 
d'nne ctdtore indigene. Les Indiens sost rest^ attach^ an sol 
qn'ils oat d^ch^ depoifl des si^es, Le Mexique seul compte mi 

o2 
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the bounty of nature supplied an abundance of the 
necessaries of life, the population rapidly multiplied, 
and the arts became objects of cultivation. 

There is something almost mysterious in the 
total difference between the lai^^uages of the Old 
and New World.' All the tongues of civilised 
nations spring from a few original roots, somewhat 
analogous to each other; but it would seem that 
among wandering tribes dispersed over a vast 
extent of country, carrying on but little inter- 
course, and having no written record or traditionary 

million Bept cent jiiille indigenes de race pure, dunt le Dombre 
augmente nrec la tnSme rapidity que oelui des autres castes. Au 
Ueiique, a Guat^maU, ^ Quito, au Ferou, a Bolivia, la phjaioDomtQ 
du pays, k reioeption de quelquea grandea viUee, est essentielleinent 
ladientte ; daos lea cunpagoes la variety des langue* s'est conseir^ 
avec les mteurs, le costume ct les habitudes de la vie domestique. II 
b'y ft de plus q^ue dee troupeaus de vacties et de brebis, quelques 
c^reales nouTelles et les c^r^mODios d'uue culbi qui se mile ^ d'an- 
tiquea superstitions locales, II faut aroir t^ dans les hautes 
plainea de I'Ani^tque Eapagoole on dans la conf^eration Anglo~ 
Am^ricain pour seutir rirement combiea ce coutraate eotre dea 
peuplea cfaaaaeura et des peuples agricoles, entre dea paye loogtempg 
barbarea ou des pa^s o&ant d'anciennes inatitutions politiques et una 
I^islatiou indigene bis developp^, a facility on entrav^ la conquete, 
inBue sur lea formes dos premiers ^tablissement eorop^ns, conserve 
mfime de noa jours auz differentes parties de I'Am^rique indt^pendante, 
mi oaractere ineffajable. D^ja le p^ Joseph Acosta qui a 6UiAi6 amr 
les lieuz mimes lea suites du grand drame sanguinaire de la couqu^te 
a bieo saisi ces differences frappantes de ciTiliaatioa progressive et 
d'abeence enti^ d'ordre social qu'ofirut le nouveau-monde i I'^poque 
de Christopher Colomb, ou pen de tema ^prie la colonisation par les 
Espagnols. — Bitt. Nat. y Moral., lib. vi., cap. ii. ; Humboldt's Q^ 
graphie du Novveau Continent, torn, i., p. 130. 
• See Appendix, No. XLVI. 
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recibid to preserve any fixed standard, language 
undergoes a complete change in the course of 
ages. The great varieties of tongues in America, 
and their dissimilarity to each other, tend to confirm 
this supposition. 

In various parts of America remains are found 
which place beyond a doubt, the ancient existence 
of a people more numerous, powerftil, and civilised 
than the present race of Indians. But the indica- 
tions of this departed people are not such as to 
bespeak their having been of very remote antiquity : 
the ruined cities of Central America, concealed by 
the forest growth of centuries, and the huge mounds 
of earth ^ in the valley of the Mississippi, and upon 
the table-lands of Mexico, their dwellings and 
mausoleums, although long swept over by the storm 
of savage conquest, afford no proofs of their having 
existed very far back into those dark ages when 
the New World was unknown to Europe. The 
history of these past races of men will probably for 
ever remain a sealed book, but there is no doubt that 

* " En both AmeiicaB it is a matter of in qnirj what was the iDtention 
of the natires when they raised so many artificial hills, several of 
which appear to have aerved neither as mounds nor watch towers, nor 
the base of a temple. A custom established in Eastern Asia may 
throw some light on this important qneetion. Two thousand three 
hnndred years before our era, sacrifices were offered in China to the 
Supreme Being, Chan-Ty, on four great mountains called the Four Yo. 
The aoTereigns finding it inconvenient to go thither !n person, canaed 
eminences representing these mountains to he erected hy the hands 
of men near their habitations." — Voyage of Lord Macartney, v<J.i., 
p. 58 ; Hager, ifonwmwri of F«, p. 10, 1802. 
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a great population once cora^d those rich countries 
which the first English visitors found the wild hunt- 
ing-grounds for a few savage tribes.' Probably the 
existing race of red men were the conquerors and 
exterminators of the feeble but civilised aboriginal 
nations, and as soon as they possessed the land they 
split into separate and hostile communities, waging 
perpetual war with each other so as constantly to 
diminish their numbers. 

Far up the Mississippi and the Missouri the 
exploration of the country brings to l^ht incontest- 
able proofs of the existence of the mysterious 
aboriginal race; wells artificially walled, and various 
other structures for convenience or defence, are 
frequently seen ; ornaments of silver, copper, and 
even brass are found, together with various articles 
of pottery and sculptured stone ; sepulchres filled 
with vast numbers of human bones have often 
been discovered, and human bodies in a state of 
preservation are sometunes exhumed; on one of 
these the hair was yellow or sandy, and it is well 
known that an unvarying characteristic of the 
present red race is the lank black hair. A splendid 
robe of a kind of linen, made apparently from 
nettle fibres, and interwoven with the beautiful 
feathers of the wild turkey, encircled this long 
buried mummy. The numb^ and the magnitude 

' Hr. flint asaerts " that tbe gntieat population olearij baa been 
in thoM pMitioDB where the moet dense future pt^ulatimi will be."— 
F. 166. 
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of the mounds bear evidence that the concurrent 
labours of a vast assembly of men were employed 
in their construction." 

' " The boDM of anim&lB and snakM haTe sometimes been found 
mixed with hmiun booea in theae tumuli, and out of one near Cincin- 
juAi were dug two large marine shells, one of which was the Casne 
Ommtut of the Asiatic islands, the other the Fulgur Perverna of 
Uie coast of Qeorgia and East Florida, and tiiis is an additional 
argument used in &vonr of the alleged intercourse ezistiug ancientljr 
between Oie Indiana of this part of North America and the inhabitants 
of Asia, and between them and those of the Atlantic. Many circum- 
stances still existing, give probahilitf to the popular belief that the 
American Indians had their origin in Asia. In their persons, colour, 
and reserved disposidon, they have a strong resemblance to the 
Halajs of the Oriental Archipelago ; that is to saj, to some of the 
Tartar tribes of Upper Asia ; and it is a remarkable circumstance 
that, like theee, they sbaTe the head, learing only a Nogle look of 
hair. The piotore language of the Mexicans, as corresponding with 
the aodent picture language of China, and the quipoe of Peru with 
the knotted and party-coloured cords which the Chinese history 
informs ns were in use in the early period of the empire, may also be 
adduced as corroborative evidence. The high cheek bones and the 
elongated eye of the two people, besides other personal resemblances, 
snggert the probability of a common ori^." — Quarterly Beview, 
No. LVIL, p. 13. 

■' The Iroquois and Hnnms made hieroglyphic paintings on wood, 
which hear a striking resemblance to those of the Mexicans." — 
LafiUn, vol. li., pp. 43, 226 ; La Uoutan, p. 193. 

" A long struggle between two religions aocta, the Brabmana and the 
Buddhists, terminated by the emigration of the Chamans to Thibet, 
Mongolia, China, and Japan. If tribes of the Tartar race have 
passed over to the north-west coast of America, and thence to the 
south and the east, towards the banks of Gils, and those of the 
Missouri, as etymological researches aeme to indicate, we should 
be less surprised at finding among the semi-barbarous nations of 
the New Continent, idols and monuments of architecture, a hierogly- 
phicol writing, and exact knowledge of the duration of the year, and 
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In the progress of early discoTery and settlement, 
striking views were presented of savage life among 
the red men inhabiting the Atlantic coast; but 
later researches along the banks of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, and by the great Canadian 
lakes, exhibited this people under a still more re- 
markable aspect The most prominent among the 
natives of the interior for power, policy, and 
courage, were the Iroquois or Five Nations ; " their 

tntditions reBpecttDgthe first state of the world, recalUng to our minda 
the arta, the sciences, and reli^oua opinioDa of the Asiatic nations." 
— Humboldt's Retemrchet. 

In his descnptlon of a Mexican pain^g, Humboldt ohserres, — 
" The slave on the left is like the figure of those saints which we see 
frequently in Hindoo paintings, and which the navigator Rohlet found 
on the north-west coast of America, among the hierogljphical punt- 
ings of the natives of Cox's Channel." — Marchant'a Voyage, toI. !., 
p. 312. 

"It is probably by philosophical and antiquarian researches in 
Tartaiy that the history of those ciritised nations of North America, 
of whose great works only the wreck remains, will alone be elucidated." 
—See Bancroft's Hittory of the United Statei, vol. iii., chap. xxii. ; 
and Stephens's CetOral America, toI. i., p. 96 ; vol. ii., chap, xxri., 
pp. 186, 357, 413, 433. See Appendix, No. XLVII. 

* " The five nations were the Uohawks, the Oneidas, the Cayngaa, 
the Onondagas, and the Senecas. The Dutch called them Haqnas, 
the French Iroquois, their appellation at home was the Mingoes, and 
sometimes the Aganuschion, or United People." — Qovemor Clinton's 
Ditcourie before New York Etatoriaal Society, 1811. 

The Iroquois have often among Europeans been termed the Romans 
of the West. — " Le nom d'Iroquois est purement frangois, et a 6t6 
form^ du terme Eiro, qui Mgnifie, •Tot dit, par lequel ces sanvages 
finissent tout leur disoonrs, comme les Latins faisaient autrefois par 
leur Bixi ; et de Ktm/, qui est on en, tantSt de tristesse, lorsqn' on 
le prononce en traioant, et tsntdt de jole, lorsqu' on le prononce plus 
court. Leur nom propre est Agonnonsionni, qai veut dire, Faitevn 
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territory extended westward from L^e Cfaamplain, 
to the fertheat extremity of Ontario, along the 
southern banks of the St. Lawrence, and of the 
Great Lake. Although formed by the alliance of 
five independent tribes, they always presented an 
united front to their foes, whether in defence or 
aggression. Their enemies, the Algonquins, held 
an extensive domain on the northern bank of the 
St. Lawrence ; these last were at one time the 
masters of all that portion of America, and were 
the most polished and mildest in manners of the 
northern tribes. They depended altogether for 
subsistence on the produce of the chase, and dis- 
dained those among their neighbours who at- 
tempted the cultivation of the soil. The Hurons * 

de CabanMi ; parcequ'ils lea b&dsseiit beanconp plaa aoUdea, qne la 
{ilniwrt des autres EaUTages." — Charleroiz, torn, i., p. 421. 

Lafitan gives the Iroqnois the same name of Agonnonaionni; thej 
used to say of themseWeB, that the fire nations of which they irere 
composed, formed but one " Cabane." 

' " Le Pere Brebeuf comptoit onriron trente mille fanes de vrais 
Hurons, distribu^ en vingt Tillages de la nation. II j avoit outre 
cela, douie nations addentaires et nombreuses, qui parloient teur 
Ungue, I>a plupart de ces nations ne subsistent plus, les Iroquois 
ces ont detrnites. Les vrtii Hurons sont r^uits aujonrd'hni it la 
petite misuoD de Lorette, qui est pres de Quebec, oil Ton roit le 
Christianisme fleurir avec I'^ificatton de tous les Franjais, ^ la 
nation des Tionnontates qui sont ^tablis an Dftroit, et a one antra 
nation qni s'est relapie ^ la Carolina."— Charleroiz, 1721. 

" The Tionnontates mentioned above, now bear the name of Wyan- 
doU, and an a striking exception to the degeneracy which nsnally 
attends the intercourse of Indians with Europeans. The Wjandots 
have all the energy of the savage warrior, with the intelligence and 
docilitj of eivilised troops. They are Christians, and remarkable for 
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were a numerons nation, generally allied with the 
Algonquins, inhabiting the immense and fertile 
territory extending westward to the Great Lake, 
from which they take their name: they occupied 
themselves with a rude husbandry, which the fertile 
soil of the west repaid, by affording them an abun- 
dant subsistence; but they were more effeminate 
and luxurious than their neighbours, and inferior in 
savage virtue and independence. The above-named 
nations were those principally connected with the 
events of Canadian historf . 

Man is less affected by climate in his bodily 
development than any other animal ; his frame 
is at the same time so hardy and flexible, that he 
thrives and increases in every variety of temperature 
and situation, from the tropic to the pole ; neverthe- 
less in extremes, snch as these, his complexion, 
size, and vigour, usually undergo considerable modi- 
fications" Among the red men of America, how- 

ordn-lj and inoSensiTe condoct ; but as enemiea, thej are among the 
moat dreadful of their race. They were all mounted (in the war of 
1812-13), fearleu, active, eoterpriaing; to contend with them in the 
ferett waa hopeless, and to avoid their pursoit, impouible. 

" It ia worthj of remark that the Wyandota are the only part of the 
Huron nation who ever joined in alliance wiA the English. The 
mass of the Hnrons were always the faithful friends of the French, 
during the times of the early settlement of Canada." — Quarterly 
Beviaw. 

' The extremes of heat and cold are as onfaTourable to iutelleotnal 
■a to physical superiority ;* a fact which may he eauly traced 
throughout the vast and varied extent of the two Americas. " As 

* Tb« niMt Icmptnle cUnato l)n botwcan lh« 4l>tk and SOth dtgire of Utilvde, 
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ev^, there is a remarkable similarit; of coun- 
tenance, form, manners, and habits, in every part 
of the continent ; no other race can show people 
speaking different langnsges, inhabiting widely dif- 
ferent climates, and subsisting on different food, 
who are so wonderfiilly alike.' There are, indeed, 

&r u the parallel of 53°, the temperattire of the nwth-weBt coast of 
Amoica ia milder than that of the eastern ooaats ; we are led to 
ezpeet, therefore, that ciTilieatdon had ancientlj made Bome progress 
in this climate, and even in higher latitudes. Even in onr own times, 
we perceiTe that in the 59lh degree of latitude in Cox's Channel and 
KorfoU: Sound, the oatiTOB have a decided taste for hieroglyphical 
paintings on wood." — Hmnboldt on the AndttA Inhahiutntt of 
America, 

It haa been ascerUuiied that this westani coast is populous, and the 
race somewhat superior to the other Indians in arts and civilisation. 
— Bamusio, tomo., lii., pp. 297 — 303 ; Venegas' Califontia, Part ii., 
§.ii. 

" From the happy coincidence of rariona circumstances, man raises 
himself to a certain degree of cultivation, even in climates the least 
favourable to the development of organised beings. Near the polar 
circle in Iceland in the twelfth centmy, we know the Scandinavians 
cultivated literature and the arts with more success than the inha- 
bitants of Denmark and Prussia."— Humboldt. 

' Mr. Flint says, "I have inspected the northern, middle, and 
southern Indians for a length of ten years, mj opportunities of obser- 
vation have, therefore, been considerable, and I do not undertake to 
form a judgment of their character widiout, at least, having seen 
much of it. I have been forcibly struck by a general resemblance in 



ud it pTodocM the m«t budnras ud bwitiftil people. It ia ftimi thit etimua thU 
tba Men <rf' the gsnoioe eoloiu' of muikhid, ud dT tlie *iriaiia dcgma of beaotj ongbt 
to be derired. The two eztrama ue equiUr remate fttaa truth txA bam bnntj. 
The diilieed coantriei otMted under Itu lone ue Oeaifi^ Circuui, the Uknina, 
Tarkej id Eunpe, Hnngiry, Ihe Muth of Oermuij, Itilj, Sirilzerluid, Pnnce, ud 
tbe notthern part> of Spain. The nstifei of tbeae tenitoriei ue the mnt hindiome 
u>d mott beanttful people in the worid. — Bnfion, Eagliib tniu. tdI. iiL p. 205. 
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varieties of stature, strength, intellect, and self- 
respect to be found among them ; but the savage of 
the frozen north, and the Indian of the tropics, 
have the same stamp of person, and the same in- 
stincts.* There is a langu^e of signs common to 
all, conveying similar ideas, and providing a means 
of mutual intelligence to every red man from north 
to south. 
The North American Indians are generally of a 

their cotrntenance, make, confonnatioD, maDDera, and habits. I 
believe that do race of men can sBoir people who speak difierent lan- 
guages, inhabit different climes, and aubsist on different food, and vho 
are jet so wonderfully alike." — (1831.) 

Don Antonio Ulloa, who had extensiTs opportunities of forming an 
opinion on the natives of both the continents of America, asserts that 
" if we have seen one American, we maj be eaid to Lave seen all, 
their colour and make are so nearlj tbe same." — Notic. Americanat, 
p. 308. See likewise, Garcia, Origin de lot Indiot, pp. 55 — 242 ; 
Torquemada, ifoitareh, Indiana, vol. ii., p. 571. 

" If we except the northern regions where we find men similar to 
the Laplanders, all the rest of America is peopled with inhabitants, 
among whom there is little or no diversity. This great unifonnitj 
among the natives of America seems to proceed from their living all 
in the same manner. All the Americans were, or still are, savages ; 
the Mexicans and Peruvians were so recently polished, that they 
ought not to be regarded aa an exception. Whatever, therefore, was 
the origin of these savages, it seems to have been common to tbe 
whole. All the Americans have sprung ^m the same som%e, and 
have preserved, with little variation, the characters of their race ; for 
they have all continued in a savage state, and have followed nearly 
the same mode of life. Their climates are not so unequal with 
regard to heat and cold as those of the ancient continent, and their 
establishment in America has been too recent to allow those causea 
which produce varieties sufficient time to operate so as to render their 
effects conspicuous." — Buffon, Eng. trans., vol. iii., p. 188. 
' See Appendix, No. XLVIII. 
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&ir height and proportion. Deformities or personal 
defects" are rare among tiiem ; and they are never 
seen to fall into corpulency. Their features, natu- 
rally pleasing and regular, are often distorted by 
absurd attempts to improve their beauty, or render 
their appearance more terrible. They have high 
cheek-bones, sharp and rather aquiline noses, and 
good teeth. Their skin is generally described as red 
or copper-coloured, approaching to the tint' of cinna- 
mon bark, a complexion peculiar to the inhabitants 
of the New World. The hair of the Americans, like 
that of their Mongolian ancestors, is coarse, black, 
thin, but strong, and growing to a great length. 
Many tribes of both these races remove it &om every 
part of the head except the crown, where a small 
tuft is left, and cherished with care. It is a uni- 
versal habit among the tribes of the New World to 
eradicate every symptom of beard : hence the early 
travellers were led to conclude that the smoothness 
of their faces resulted from a natural deficiency. 
One reason for the adoption of this strange custom 
was to enable them to paint themselves with greater 
ease. Among old men, who have become indifferent 
to their appearance, the beard is again seen to a 
small extent.^ 

' See Appendix, No. XLIX. 
* There would neTer have been anj difference of opinion between 
phyuologista, m to the existence of the beard among the AmericanB, 
if they hod paid attention to what the first historians of the conquest 
of their conntrj hare stud >m this subject ; for example, Pigafetta, in 
1519, in his Jounial preserved in the Ambroeian libraiy at Uilan, and 
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On the continent, especially towards the north, 
the natires were of robust and vigorous constitution. 
Their sole employment was the chase of the nmne- 
rous wild animals of the forest and prairies : from 
their continual activity, their frame acquired firm- 
ness and strength.' But in the islands, where game 
was rare, and the earth supplied spontaneously an 
abundant subsistence, the Indians were compara- 
tively feeble, being neither inured to the exertions c^ 
the chase nor the labours of cultivation. Generally, 
the Americans were more remarkable for agility 
than strength, and are said to have been more like 
beasts of prey than animals formed for labour. 
Toil was hateful, and even destructive to them ; 
they broke down and perished under tasks that 

published (in 1800) bj Amoretti, p. 18.— BeniiKii, But. del Mundo 
Ifwvo, p. 35, 1572 ; Bembo, Hut. Vemt., p. 8S, 1557 ; Humboldt's 
PtnoTtal Narralke, vol. iii., p. 235. 

" The Indians ha*e no beard, becftnse thej use certain receipts to 
extirpate it, whii^ thej wiU not commnnicate." — Oldmixw, to), i., 
p. 286. 

" Experience has made known that these receipts were little ^ells 
which they used as tweezers ; since tbej have become acquainted 
with metals, thej have inrented an instrument conaisting of a pieee 
of brara wire rolled round a piece of wood the sice of the finger, so as 
to form a special spring ; this grasps the hairs within its turns, and 
pulls out sereral at once. Ko wonder if this practice, continued for 
several generations, should enfeeble the roots of the beard. Did the 
practice of eradicating the beard originate from the design of depriv- 
ing the enemy of snob a dangerous hold on the faoo ? This seems to 
me probable." — Volney, p. 412. 

' When the statae of Apollo Belvedere was shown to Benjamin 
West on his first arrival at Rome, he exclaimed, " It is a model firom 
a joung North American Indian." — A«ioitnt Ameriea. 
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would not hare wearied a European. Experience 
proTes that the physical strength of dTilised man 
exceeds that of the sBTBge." Hand to hand in war, 
in wrestling, leaping, and even in running for a short 
distance, this superiority usually appears. In a long 
journey, however, the endurance of the Indian has 
no parallel among Europeans. A red man has been 
known to travel nearly eighty miles between sunrise 
and sunset, without apparent fatigue. He performs 
a long journey, bearing a heavy burden, and indulg- 
ii^ in no refreshment or repose; an enemy cannot 
escape his persevering pursuit, even when mounted 
on a stxong horse. 

It has beea already observed that the Americana 
are rarely or never deformed, or defective in their 
senses while in their wild state, but in thtne 
districts where the restraints of law are felt, an 
extraordinary number of blind, deat dwarfs and 
cripples, are observed. The terrible custom among 
the savi^ tribes of destroying those diildren who 
do not promise a vigorous growth, accounts for this 
apparent anomaly : infancy is so long and helpless 
that it weighs as a heavy burden upon a wandering 
people; food is scanty and uncertain of supply, 
hunters and their families must range ovor exten- 
sive countries, and often remove from place to 

* " It is a notorious fact that eveiy European who has embraced the 
•arage life has become Btronger and better enured to ererj exceaa 
tlrnn the uvages tbemielTcs. The Baperiority of the people of Vir- 
^nia and Kentudiy over them has been confirmed not onlj in troop 
opposed to trocq^, but man to man, in all their wars." — Voloej, p. 417. 
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place. Judging that children of feeble or defective 
formation are not likely to survive the hardships of 
this errant life, thej destroy all such unpromising 
ofif^pring,^ or desert them to a slower and more 
dreadful fete. The lot of all is so hard that few 
bom with any great constitutional defect could long 
survive, and arrive at maturity. 

In the simplicity of savage life, where labour does 
not oppress, nor luxury enervate the human frame, 
and where hwassing cares are unknown, we are 
led to expect that disease and suffering should be 
comparatively rare, and that the functions of nature 
should not reach the close of their gradual decay 
till an extreme old age. The decrepit and shrivelled 
forms of many American Indians would seem to 
indicate that they had long passed the ordinary 
time of life. But it is difficult or impossible to 
ascertain tfaeur exact age, as the art of counting is 
generally unknown among them, and they are 
strangely forgetful and indiflferent to the past. Their 
longevity, however, varies considerably according to 

* Tet iaftknticide is condemned amongst the Red lodituis, both hy 
their theology aad their feelrngs. Dr. Richardson relates that those 
tribes who hold the idea that " the souls of the departed hsTe to 
scramble up a great mouQttun, at whoM top they receive the reward 
of their good or bad deeds, declare that women who have been guilty 
of infanticide nerer reach the top of this mountain at alL They are 
compelled instead to travel around the scenes of their crimes with 
branches of trees tied to their legs. The melancholy sounds which 
are heard in the still summer evenings, and which the ignorance of 
the white people looks upon as the screams of the goat-suckers, are 
really, according to my informant, the moanings of these unhappy 
bdngs." — Franklin's Jowney to the Polar Seat, pp. 77, 78. 
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differences of climate and habits of life. These 
children of nature are naturally free fh>m many 
of the diseases afOicting civilised nations; they 
have not even names in their language to dis- 
tinguish such ills, the oll^pring of a luxury to 
them unknown. The diseases of the savage, how- 
ever, though few, are violent and fatal ; the severe 
hardships of his mode of life produce maladies of a 
dangerous description. From improvidence they are 
often reduced for a considerable time to a state 
bordering on starvation ; when successful in the 
chase, or in the seasons when earth supplies hw 
bounty, they indulge in enormous excesses; these 
extremes of want and abundance prove equally 
pernicious ; for, although habit and necessity enable 
them at the time to tolerate such sudden transitions, 
the constitution Is ultimately ii^jured : disorders 
arising &om these causes strike down numbers in 
the prime and vigour of youth, and are so common 
that they appear the necessary consequences of 
their mode of life. The Indian is likewise peculiarly 
subject to consumption, pleurisy, asthma, and para- 
lysis, engendered by the fatigues and hardships of 
the chase and war, and constant exposure to 
extremes of heat and cold. Experience supports the 
conclusion that the average life is greater among 
people in an advanced condition of society, than 
among those in a state of nature ; among savages 
all are affected by circumstances of over-exertion, 
privation, and excess, but in civilised societies the 
diseases of luxury only affect the few. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Indiau is endowed witii a far greater aaiteness 
of sense than the European ; despite the dazzling 
brightness of the long-continued snows, and the 
injurious action of the smoke of burnings wood to 
which he is constantly exposed, he possesses extra- 
ordinary quickness of sight. He can also bear and 
distinguish the fiuntest sounds, alike through the 
gentle rustling of the forest leaves and in the roar 
of the storm ; his power of smell is so delicate that 
he scents fire long before it becomes risible. By 
some peculiar instinct the Indian steers through the 
trackless forests, over the vast prairies, and even 
across wide sheets of water with unerring certainty. 
Under the gloomiest and most obscure sky he can 
follow the coarse of the sun,' as if directed by a 

' " At night the laTages direct their coune by the polu star ; thej 
oaQ it the motunltu itar. It is a curiotis coincidence that the con- 
■tellation of the Bear shodd be called b; the MTsgei the Bear. 
This is certainlj a Tei; ancient name among them, and given long 
before anj Europeam riaited the oonntrj. Thej tarn into ridicule 
the large imaginary toil which astronomerB hare given to an animal 
that has aoarcelj anj snch appendage, and thej call the three Btan 
that cconpoH die tail of the Bear, three hunters who are in pursuit of 
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compass. These powers would seem innate in this 
myBterious race ; they can scarcely be the fruit of 
observation or practice, for children who have never 
left their native village can direct their course 
throi^ pathless solitudes as accurately as the 
experienced hunter. 

In the early stages of social progress, when the 
life of man is rude and simple, the reason is little 
exercised, and his wants and wishes are limited 
witiiin narrow bounds ; consequently his intellect 
is feebly developed, and his emotions are few but 
concentrated. These conditions were generally 
observable among the rudest tribes of the American 
Indians. 

There are, howevar, some very sinking pecu- 
liarities in the intellectual character of the red men. 
Without any aid &om letters or education, some of 
the lower mental Acuities are developed in a 
remarkable degree. As orators, strategists and 
politicians, they have frequently exhibited very 
great power.^ They are constantly engaged in 

it. The second of tlieie stara has a very gmall one, very cloae to it. 
Thti, they i»j, is the kettle of the second hunter, who is the bearer 
of the baggage and the proviBion belonging to all three.* The 
BaTages also call the Pleiades ' the Dancers,' and Hjgin tells ua that 
they were thus called by the ancients hecaiue thej seem, from the 
arrangement of their atars, to be engaged in a circular dance." — 
I^fitau, rol. ii,, p. 236. Hygin., lih. ii., art. Tannis. 
' See Appendix, No. L. 

* •• Bmi It Uw prawnl lima," (1720), Ufllaa wrilM, " Ibew tline •tuius laUtid in 
ItUjiidVMMMW* — tlM thntkn^U— OQ ibecelwtial g^ba of Carondli. 

f2 
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dangerous and difficult enterprises, where ingenuity 
and presence of mind are essential for their preser- 
Tation. They are vigorous in the thought which 
is allied to action, but altogether incapable of 
BpeculatioD. deduction, or research. The ideas and 
attention of a savage are confined to the objects 
relating to his subsistence, safety, or indulgence: 
everything else escapes his observation or excites 
little interest in his mind. Many tribes appear 
to make no arrangement for the future; neither 
care nor forethought prevents them from blindly 
following a present impulse, regardless of its 
consequences. 

The natives of North America were divided into 
a number of small communities ; in the relation 
of these to each other war or negotiation was 
constantly carried on ; revolutions, conquests, and 
alliances frequently occurred among them. To 
raise the power of his tribe, and to weaken or 
destroy that of his enemy, was the great aim of 
every Indian. For these objects schemes were pro- 
foundly laid, and deeds of daring valour achieved : 
the refinements of diplomacy were employed, and 
plans arranged with the most accurate calculation. 
These peculiar circumstances also developed the 
power of oratory to an extraordinary d^ree ;' upon 

* Charleroiz Bays, that the eloquence of the urages wu such m 
tiie Greeks admired in the barbariana, " itrong, ntem, Bententiona, 
poiDted, perfectly undiBgaiBed." 

Decaneaora'a oratory waa greatly admired hy the moat cnltivatod 
amongBt the Engliih : hia bust was said to resemble that of Cicero, 
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all occasions of importance speeches were delivered 
with eloquence, and heard with deep attention. 
When danger threatened, or opportunity of aggran- 
disement or rerenge offered itself, a council of the 
tribe was called, where those most Tenerable from 
age and illustrious for wisdom deliberated for the 
public good. The compc«ition of the Indian orator 
is studied and elaborate, the langu^;e is vigorous 
and at the same time highly imaginative ; all ideas 
are expressed by ^fures addressed to the senses; 
the sun and stars, mountains and riTers, lakes and 
forests, hatchets of war, and pipes of peace, fire and 
water, are employed as Ulnstrations of his subject 
with almost oriental art and richness. His eloquence 
ia unassisted by action or varied intonation, but his 
earnestness excites the sympathy of the audience, 
and his persuasion sinks into their hearts.* 

The celebrated addreis of Logftn U too well known to be cit«d ber«. 
Hr. JeffetBon saja of it, " I tn&y challenge the whole orations of 
DetnoetfaeneB and Cicero, aod of any other more eminent orator, if 
Europe hu furniahed more eminent, to produce a single passage 
superior to the speech of Logan." An American statesman and 
scholar, scarcely less illustrious than the former, has expressed 
his readiness to subscribe to this enlogium. — Clinton's Eittorical 
Ditcotirie, 1811. 

* Catlin ^ves the following account of a native preacher, known 
by the name of the Shawnee Prophet: — "I Boon learned that he 
was a very devoted Christian, regularly holding meetings in bis 
tribe on the Sabbath, preaching to them and eibortbg them to 
a belief in the Christian religion, and to an abandonment of the 
fatal habit of whiskey-drink ing. I went on the Sabbath to hear 
this eloquent man preach, when he had bis people assembled in 
the woods ; and although I could not understand ha language, I 
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The want of any written or hierc^lyphic records 
of the past among the northern Indians was, to 
some extent, supplied by the accurate memories of 
their old men; they were ahle to repeat speeches 
of four or five hours duration, and delivered many 
yejurs before, without error or even hesitation, and to 
hand them down from generation to generation with 
equal accuracy, their recollection being only assisted 
by small pieces of wood corresponding to the dif- 
ferent subjects of discourse. On great and solemn 
occasions, belts of wampum were used as aid to 
recollection whenever a conference was held with 
a neighbouring tnbe, or a treaty or compact is 
negotiated ; one of these belts, differing in some 
respects from any other hitherto used, was ma4e 
for the occasion ; each person who speaks holds 
this in his hand by turns, and aU he says is 
recorded in the "living books" of the bystanders' 
memory in connexion with the belt When the 
conference ends, this memorial is deposited in the 
hands of the principal chief. As soon as any im- 
portant treaty is ratified, a broad wampum belt of 
unusual splendom* is given by each conta-acting 

vos Burprised and pleased with the natural ease, and emphasis, and 
geaticnlation which carried their own evidence of the eloquence of his 
sermon. I was Nn^olarlj Htmck with the noble efforts of tlus cham- 
pion of the mere remnant of a poisoned race, so strennoiiBlj labouring 
to reacae the remainder of his people from the deadlj bane that has 
been brought amongst them bj enlightened Christians. It is quite 
certain that his ezemplai; endeavonrs hare completely abolished the 
practice of drinking whiskej in his tribe." — Ca^n, vol. it., p. 98. 
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party to the other, and these tokens are deposited 
among the other belts, that form, as it were, the 
archives of the nation. At stated intervals they 
are reproduced before the people, and the events 
which they commemorate are drcumstantiaUy 
recalled. Certain of the Indian women are in- 
trusted with the care of these belts; it is their 
duty to relate to the children of the tribe the 
circumstances of each treaty or conference, and 
thus is kept alive the remembrance of every 
important event. 

On the matters falling within his limited com- 
prehension, the Indian often displays a correct and 
solid judgment ; he pursues his object without hesi- 
tation or diversion. He is quickly perceptive of 
simple facts or ideas ; but any artificial combination 
or mechanical contrivance, he is slow to compre- 
hend ; especially as he considers ever3rthiQg beneath 
his notice which is not necessary to his advantage 
or enjoyment. It is very difficult to engage him 
in any labour of a purely mental character ; but he 
often displays vivacity and ardoiu* in matters that 
interest him, and is frequently quick and happy in 
repartee.' 

The red man is usually characterised by a certain 
savage elevation of soul and calm self-possession, 

* " WhfttflTer maj be the estimftte of the IndiEm character in other 
retpecti, it is with me an uudouhting conTiction, that they are by 
oatnra a ehrewd and intelligent race of men, in no wise, aa regards 
combination of thought or qtiickneu of apprehenaion, inferior to 
mtedocated while men. Thia inferenoe I dednoe from haTing 
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that all the aid of religion and philosophy cannot 
enable his civilised brethren to surpass ; master of 
his emotions, the expression of his countenance 
rarely alters for a moment even under the most 
serere and sudden trials. The prisoner, uncertain 
as to the &te that may befal him, preparing 
for his dreadful death, or racked by agonising 
tortures, still ruses his unfaltering voice in the 

inatnaoted Indiui cbildreo.* Idniritfrom hsTing seen th« men uid 
women in all Bitoatioiu calculated to tr; and coll forth ibwi capa- 
mtieB> When they examine any of our inventionB, steam boata, 
steam miUs, and cotton factories for instance ; when they contem- 
plate any of our institutiona in operation ; by soma quick analysis or 
process of reasoning, they seem immediately to comprehend the 
prindple or the object. No spectacle affords them more delight than 
a large and orderly school. They seem instinctiTely to comprehend, 
at least they explained to me that they felt, the odrantages which 
this order a£ things gave our children orer thoin." — FUnt'a Tm 
Tean in Ae Valley of the Mututij^, 1831. 

Hr. Flint, an experienced and intelligent observer takes so dark t, 
Tiew of the moral character of the Red Indian that his farourahle 
opinion of their mental faculties may be looked upon as probably 
accurate, though differing strongly from that more generally held. 
On the other side of the question, among the early writers may bo 
cited, M, Bongner, Voyage au Pinu, p. 102 : Voyage d' Dlloa, 
torn, i, pp. 335 — 337. " They seem to live in a perpetual infancy," 
is the striking expression of Be la Condamine, Voyage de la Bn. 
Amazon, pp. 52, 53. Chauvelon, Voyage d la Martiitique, pp. 
44, 50. P. Yenegas, Fut de la Cali/omie. 

* All thou Kho hin eipmaed in opinion on tl» mbject Mem M igrce that 
Mldrat of moat oatiTa nen «n full)', or man thin ■ mitch, foi thote of Eotopeuu, 
in ipdtnda for tntallectiiBl >cqairem<nt Indeed, it ippaui to In m Bnfslir law of 
Naton, tbBt tbon ii lea jncodtf in the Bimpcan ita ihmB •Jmoit uj etlier. Id 
Huh HON ia vhieh we Mnn to hsTe icuon for belignng (hat the inlellectiul oifpnin- 
tloQ ii lower, peRcptiDB li quicker, and nutnritj' earlier."— HnitaU On OAmitcaiif*, 
voL tt., p. 197. 
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death song, and turns a fearless front towards his 
tormentors.' 
The art of numberiDg was unknown in some 

* " Thus, on the whole, it may he said tiiat the nrtoea of the 
Mvages are redmible to intrepid courage in danger, unshaken fimti 
ness amid tortnreB, contempt of pun and death, and patience under 
all the anxieties and distreaseB of life. No doubt these are useM 
qualities, hut they are all confined to the individual, all selfish, and 
without any henefit to the society. Farther, they are proofs of a life 
truly wretched, and a social state so depraved or null, that a man, 
neither finding not hewing any sueconr or assistance from it, is 
obliged to wrap himself up in deq)air and endeavour to harden him- 
self against tiie strokes of fate. Still it may be urged that these 
men, in their leisnre hours, laugh, sing, play, and live withont care 
for the post as well as for the future. Will you then deny that tliey 
ore happier than we f Uon is such a pitiable and variable creatnre, 
and habits have such a potent sway over him, that in the most disas- 
trous situations he always finds some posture that gives him ease, 
something that consoles him, and by comparison with past sufTeriog 
appears to him well-being and happiness ; but if to laugh, sing, or 
play constitute bliss, it must likewise he granted that soldiers are 
perfectly happy beings, since there are no men more careless or more 
gay in dangers, or on the eve of battle ; it must be granted too, that 
daring the Kevolution, in the most fetal of our gaob, the Concier- 
gene, the prisoners were very happy, since they were in general more 
careless and gay than their keepers, or than those who only feared 
the same fate. The anxieties of those who were at large, were as 
numerons as the enjoyments they wished to preserve ; they who 
were in the other prisons felt hut one, that of preserving their lives. 
In the Conciergerie, where a man was condemned in expectation or 
in reality, he had no longer any care ; on the contrary every moment 
of life was an acquisition, the gain of a good that was considered as 
lost. Such is nearly the situation of a soldier in war, and such is 
really tiiat of the savage throughout the whole course of his life. If 
this he happiness, wretched indeed must be the country where it is 
an object of envy. In pnrsiung my investigation I do not find that 
I am led to more advantageous ideas of the liberty of the savage ; 
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Amoicaii tribes, and even among the most advanced 
it was very imperfect; the savage had no property 
to estimate, no coins to count, no variety of ideas to 
enumerate. Many nations could not reckon above 
three, and had no words in their language to 
distinguish a greater number; some proceeded as 

on the cofltnuj, I see in Iiim only tbe Blare of hie waoto and of the 
freaks of a aterile and panimonioiu nature. Food he has not at 
band ; rest u not at his command ; he miut run, weary himaelf, 
e»dnre hanger and thirat, heat and cold, and all the inclemency of 
Um elements and seasons ; and as the ignorance in which he was 
bom and bred gives him or leaTos him a multitude of false and im- 
tional ideas, and superstitioue pnijudiceB, he is likewise the slave a! 
a nomber of errors and paauons, from which civilised man is exr 
empted, by the science and knowledge of every kind that an improved 
state of society has produced." — Volney's Trautli in (Atf Unitsi 
Statti, p. 467. 

" Their impassible fortitude and endurance of suffering are, after 
all, in my mind, the result of a greater d^ree of physical insensi- 
bility. It has been told me, and I believe it, that in amputation 
and other snigical opeiations, their nerves do not shrink, do not show 
the same tendency to spasm, with those of the whites. When the 
savage, to explain his insensibility to cold, called upon the whits men 
to recollect how little his own face was affected by it, in consequence 
ef its constuit expomre, he added, 'Hy body is all face.'* This 
Increasing insensibility, transmitted from generation to genera^on, 
finally becomes inwrought with the whole web (tf animal natnre, and 
the body of the savage seems to have little more sensibility than the 
hoofsof horses."— Flint's Tm Yeanm lA« Fo/tey o/ (i« Jfiwimppt . 
See also DUoa's Notic. Amer., p. 313. 

Charlevoix quotes a passage from Cicero to the effect that 
"Itiabitnde an travail donne de la facility i supporter la douleor." 
—2 Tutc. 25. 



' IMicKj of ikio ia obMrrod lo be in prDportion to dTilinUon unongrt dUibm, 
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fat as ten, others to twenty ; when they desired to 
convey an idea of a lai^r amount, they pointed to 
the hair of the head, or declared that it could not 
be counted. Computation is a mystery to all rude 
nations -, when, howcTer, they acquire the knowledge 
of a number of objects, and find the necessity of 
combining or diTiding them, their acquaintance 
with arithmetic increases ; the state of this art is 
therefore, to a considerahle extent, a criterion of 
their d^iree of progress. The wise and politic 
Iroquois had adTanced the fiirthest, but even they 
had not got beyond one thousand; the smaller 
tribes seldom reached above ten. 

The first ideas are suggested to the mind of man 
by the senses : the Indian acquires no other. The 
objects around him are all important ; if they be 
available for his present purposes they attract his 
attention, otherwise they excite no curiosity: he 
neither combines nor arranges them, nor does he 
examine the operations of his own mind upon them; 
he has no abstract or universal ideas, and his 
reasoning powers are generally employed upon 
matters merely obvious to the senses. In the 
languages of the ruder tribes there were no words 
to express anything that is not material, such as 
fiuth, time, imt^ination, and the like. When the 
mind of the savage is not occupied with matters 
relating to his animal existence, it is altogethw 
inactive. In the islands, and upon the exuberant 
plains of the south, wha« little exertion of inge- 
nuity was required to obtain the necessaries of life. 
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the rational faculties were frequently dormant, and 
the countenance remained vacant and inexpressive. 
Even the superior races of the north loiter away 
their time in thoughtless indolence, when not 
engaged in war or the chase, deeming other ohjects 
unworUiy of their consideration. Where reason is 
BO limited in a field for exertion, the mind can 
hu^ly acquire any considerahle degree of vigour or 
enlargement. In civilised life men are urged to 
activity and perseverance hy a desire to gratify 
numerous artificial wants; but the necessities of 
the Indian are few, and provided for hy nature 
almost spontaneously. He detests labour, and will 
sometimes sit for whole days together without 
uttering a word, or changing his posture. Neither 
the hope of reward nor the prospect of future want 
can overcome this inveterate indolence. 

Among the northern tribes, however, dwelling 
under a rigorous climate, some efforts are employed, 
and some precautions taken, to procure subsistence ; 
but the necessary industiy is even there looked 
upon as a degradation : the greater part of the 
labour is performed by women, and man will only 
stoop to those portions of the work which be consi- 
ders least ignoQiinious. This industiy, so oppressive 
to one half of the community, is very partial, and 
directed by a limited foresight. During one part of 
the year they depend upon fishing for a subsistence, 
during another upon the chase, and the produce of 
the ground is their resource for the third. Regard- 
less of the warnings of exp^ence, they neglect to • 
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apportion proTision for their wants, or can so little 
restrain their appetites, t^t, &om imprudence or 
extravagance, they often are exposed to tiie miseries 
of famine like their ruder neighbours. Theit suffer- 
ings are soon forgotten, and the horrors of one 
year seem to teach no lesson of providence for 
the next 

The Indians for the most part are very well 
acquainted with the geography of their own comitty. 
When questioned as to the situation of any parti- 
cular place, they will trace out on the ground with a 
stick, if opportunity ofTer, a tolerably accurate map 
of the locality indicated. They wiU show the course 
of the rivers, and, by pointing towards the sun, 
explain the bearings of their rude sketch. There 
have been recorded some most remarkable instances 
of the accuracy with which they can travel towards 
a strange place, even when its description had only 
been received through the traditions of several 
generations, and they could have possessed no per- 
sonal knowledge whatever of the surrounding 
country. 

The religion of the natives of America cannot but 
be regarded with an interest far deeper than the 
gratification of mere curiosity. The forms of fiiith, 
the rites, the ideas of immortality; the behef in 
future reward, in future punishment; the recogni- 
tion of an invisible Power, infinitely surpassing that 
of the warrior or the chief; the dim traditions of a 
first parent, and a gener^ deluge, — all these, among 
a race so long isolated £rom the rest of the human 
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family, distinct in language, habits, form and mind, 
and displaying, when societies b^an to exist, a 
dviliBation utterly dissimilar from any before known, 
afford .subject for earnest thoi^ht and anxious 
inquiry. Those who in the earlier times of Ameri- 
can discovery supplied information on these points, 
were generally little qualified for the task. Priests 
and missionaries ^one had leisure or inclination to 
pursue the subject ; and their minds were often so 
preoccupied with their own peculiar doctrines, that 
they accomtnodated to them all that fell under their 
obserration, and explained it by analogies which 
had no existence but in their own zealous imagina- 
tions. They seldom attempted to consider what 
they saw or heard in relation to the rude notions of 
the savages themselves. From a faint or fancied 
similarity of peculiar Indian superstitions to certain 
artides of Christian faith, some missionaries ima- 
g^ed they had discovered trac^ of an acquaintance 
with the divine mysteries of salvation; they con- 
cluded that the savage possessed a knowledge 
of the doctrine of the Trinity,' of the Incarnation, of 

' CcHuoal Btonea, wnpped up in 100 goftt diinB, irere the idob 
preaerred in the temple of the Natchei. Uanj aathora OBaert thkt 
the Amaioin uid manj emstsrn people had nothing in their templea 
but these pyrftmidol stones, which represented to them the Dirtnitj. 

" Peut-Atre aossi rouloient ils (les fondatenrs des Fyrumdes) 

figurer en mtoie terns U DiTioit^ et oe qni lenr restut d'ide& da 
mjatere de U Sunt« Trinity, dans les trois ficea de ces pyrMnidee. 
Du moins eat ce ainsi qu'auz Indee on Brame parotssoit coneeToir les 
ohoses et s'eipliqaer d'apiis les anciennes. ' D Eant,' disoit il, ' ae 
r^ir&enter Dien et sea tnis noms difi^rents qui r^ondent k ces troia 
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the sacrifice of a Saviour, and of sacramentB, from 
their own interpretation of certain expressions and 
ceremonies.^ Bat little confidence can be placed in 
any evidence derived from such sources. 

prindpaDZ attribnts, a peu pr^ boos I'id^ de cee Fynmidea trtan- 
gulw«s qn'on Ttut ^t^ derant la poate de qnelqnes tamplos." 
— Lettre du iVre Bouehet d M. Huet, EvSque ^Awmciet. Three 
logs are alwaja employed to keep up the fire in the Natchez temple. — 
Lafiteo, rd. u, p. 167. 

Extract from a diologne between John Weeley and the Chickasaw 
Indians : — 

" Wetley. Do you beliere there m One above who ie over all 
things? 

" Atuwer. We believe there are fonr beloved things above, — the 
clondo, tite Bon, the clear sky, and He that Uvea in the clear sky. 

" Wetley. Do you believe there is but One who lives in the clear 
sky? 

" Annner. We believe there are two with Him, three in all." — 
Wesley's Journal, No. I., p. 39. 

' See Stephens's "lacideatsof Travel in Central America," vol.iu, 
p. 346. 

" Les cnuz qiu ont tant excite la curiosity des conqoiBtadoras k 
Coqomel, i Yucatan, et dans d'autres contr^ de I'Am^que ne sent 
pas ' des contes de moines,' et m^tent, comma tout ce qui a rapport 
an onlte des peu|des indig^es dn Nouveau Continent, un examen 
plus B^euz. Je me sers dn mot cnlte, car un relief conserve dons 
les mines de Folenque, de Qnatemala, et dont je possMe une oc^ie, ne 
me paralt laisier aucnn doute qu' une figure symbohqne en forme de 
eroix ^toit on objet d'odoration. U fant faire observer cependant qu'k 
cette creix manque le prolongemeut sup^eur, et qu'olle forme plutdt 
la lettre tan. Des id&s qui n'ont aucun rapport aveo le Christian- 
isme ont pa Gtre symboliqnement attsohfies a cet emblSme Bij^tien 
d'Herm^, si cflAre parmi les Chrome depuis la destruetion dn 
temple de S^rapis it Aleiondrie sous Th^ose le Grand, (Rufinus, 
Bitt. Ecele*., lib. ii., cap. xxix., p. 294 ; Zozomenes, Eeel. Sitt., 
lib. iii., cap. xv.) Un biton termini par une croix se voit dans la 
maiu d'Astart^ sur les monnues de Sidon au 3me si^Ie avant notre 
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The earlier travellers in the interior of the New 
World received the impression that the Indians had 

no religious belief; they saw neither priests, temples, 
idols, nor sacrifices among any of the various and 
numerous tribes. A Airther knowledge of this 
strange people disproved the hastily formed opinion, 
and showed that their whole life and all their 
actions were influenced by a belief in the spiritual 
world.* It is now known that the American Indians 
were preeminent among savage nations for the 
superior purity of their religious fiuth,' and indeed 
over even the boasted elegance of poetical mytho- 

^. En ScanclinftTie, un iigne d« I'dphabet runiq[w figurait ]e 
marteau de Thor, trU semblable a la croiz du relief da P&Ienqae. 
On marquoit de cette rune, dans les terns pajens, les objets qu'on 
Touloit sanctifier." (Voyez rezcellent Tnut^de U. GuIUanmeGrimiQ, 
Uber Detittcht Munen, p. 242.) — Hnmboldt, Qiographie de Novmeau 
Continent, toL ii., p. 356. 

" Laet avoue qu' Heirera parle d'une esp^e de baptfnie, et de con- 
feeaion usiteo dans Yucatan et dans les isles voiiiines, mtus il sjoute 
qu'il est bien plus naturel d'attribuer toutes ces marquee ^uiToqaefi 
de Cbiistiantanie qu'on a oni aperceToir en plusieurs pronnces du 
NauTeau Monde au d^on qui a toujour* affect^ de contrefaire le cultA 
da Trai Dieu." Cbarlevoiz odds, " Cette remarque est de tons les 
bona Butenrs qui ant parU da la religion des peuples nonTellement 
d^coQVerts, et fondle sur I'autorit^ des peree de rEgUse." — Cliarlevoix, 
torn, v., p. 28. ' See Appendii, No. LI. 

* " The most sensnal, degraded, and least intellectual tribes of 
Northern Aua and America, have pnrer notions of a spiritnal Deitj, 
than were posBeesed of old bj the worshippers of Jupiter and Jnno 
under Pericles." — Proffrettion by AtUoffonum. 

This, according to Lord Lindsay's theory, is to be accounted for 
bj the absence <^ imagination, these nations being onlj gorenied bj 
Sense and Sjnrit, to lite exclusion of intellect in either of its manife»- 
tations. Imagination, or Reason.— Pp. 21, 26. 
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logy. From the reports of all those worthy of 
credence, who have lived intimately among these 
children of the forest, it is certain that they firmly 
believe in the power and unity of the Most High 
Grod, and in an immortality of happiness or misery. 
They worship the Great Spirit, the Giver of life, and 
attribute to him the creation of the world, and the 
government of all things with infinite love, wisdom, 
and power. Of the origin of their reli^on they are 
altogether ignorant. In general they believe that 
after the world was created and supplied with 
uiimal life by the Great Spirit, he formed the first 
red man and woman, who were very large of stature 
and lived to an extreme old age ; that he often held 
council with his creatures, gave them laws and 
instructed them, but that the red children became 
rebels against their Great Father, and he then 
withdrew himself with sorrowful anger ftom among 
them, and left them to the vexations of the Bad 
Spirit But still this merciful Father, from afar off 
where he may be seen no more, showers down upon 
them aU the blessings they enjoy. The Indians 
are truly filial and sincere in their devotions; 
they pray for what they need and return hearty 
thanks for such mercies as they have enjoyed.^ 

* " At the breftking np of the winter," iajs Hunter, " after having 
supplied ourselves with such things as were necessary, and the sitna- 
tiou afforded, all our party nsited the spring from which we had 
procured our supplies of water, and there offered np our orisons to 
the Great Spirit for having preserred us in health and safety, and 
for having supplied aU our wutts. This is the constant practice of 

TOL. I. q 
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They supplicate him to bestow courage and fikill 
upon them in the battle; the endurance which 
enables them to mode the cruel tortures of their 
enemies is attributed to his aid : their preparation 
for war is a long continued religious ceremony ; their 
march is supposed to be under omnipotent guidance, 
and their expeditions in the diase are held to be not 
unworthy of divine superintendence. They reject 
all idea of dhance on the fortune of war, and 
believe firmly that every result is the decision of a 
Superior Power .^ Although this elevated conception 

the OsageB, Kftnsu, and mui^ other n&tioiu of lodiana on breftking 
up their eaOAmpmenta, and is bj no meaiu an unimportant cere- 
mony." The habitual pietj of the Indian mind is remarked bj 
Heckewelder, and etronglj ineiBted upon bj Hnnter, and it is satis- 
faetorilj proved bj the whole tenor of his deecrtptions, where he 
throws himself back, as it were, into the feelings peculiar to Indian 
life. And, indeed, after hearing at a council the broken fragments 
of an Indian harangue, however imperfectly rendered bj an ignorant 
interpreter, or reading the few specimens of Indian oratory which 
have be^i preserved by translation, no one can fiul to remark a per- 
petual and earnest reference to the power and goodness of the Deity. 
" Brothers ! we all belong to one family ; we are all children of the 
Great Spirit," was the commencement of Tecumthd's horongae to 
the Osages ; and he afterwards tells them : " When the white men 
first set foot on our grounds they were hungry ; they had no places 
on which to spread their blankets or to kindle their fires. They 
were feeble, they could do nothing for themselves. Our fathers 
commiserated their distress, and shared freely with them whatever 
the Great Spirit has given to hia red children." — Quarterly £roiew. 
' On the remarkable occasion on which our forces were compelled, 
in 1813, to evacuate the Uichigan territory, Tecnmth^, in the name 
of his nation, refused to consent to retreat ; he closed his denial 
with these words, " Onr Uves are in the hand of the Great Spirit : 
He gave the lands which we poeseu to our fathers ; if it be lug 
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of the One God* is deeply impreBsed upon ttie 
Indian's mind, it is tainted with some of the alloy 
which ever must characterise the uninspired fiuth. 
Those who have inquired into the religious opinions 
of the uneducated and laborious classes of men, 
even in the most enhghtened and clTilised commu- 
nities, find that their system of belief is derived 
from instruction, and not from instinct or the 
results of their own examination : in savage life it 
is vain to expect that men should reason accurately, 
from cause to effect, and form a just idea of the 
Creator from the creation. The Indian combines 
the idea of the Great Spirit with others of a less 
perfect nature. The word xised by him to indicate 
this Sovereign Being, does not convey the notion of 
an immaterial nature; it signifies with him some 
one possessed of lofty and mysterious powers, and 
in this sense may be applied to men and ev^i to 
animals. 

will, OUT bonea shall whiten upon them, hut we will nerer quit them. " 
An old Oneida chief, who was blind irom years, obaerred to Heclie- 
welder, " I am an aged hemlock ; the winds of one hundred yean 
baTe whistled tlirough mj branches ; I am dead at the top. Why I yet 
live, the great, good Spirit only knows." This Tenerable father of 
the foreat lived long enough to be converted to Chrutianity. — 
Quarterly Bevieie. 

* A BuTon woTOftn, under the instmotion of a misaionary, who 
dettuled to her the peifectiona of Qod, exclaimed in a speciea of 
ecstacy, " I understand, I understand ; and I always felt convinced 
that our Areskoui was exactly such an one aa the God you have 
described to me."— Lafitan, ttnn. i., p. 127. The Groat Spirit wa« 
named Areakoni amongst the Hnrons ; Agriakon^ among the IroqnoiB f 
Maiuton amongst the Algonquina. 
«2 
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To the first inquirers into the reli^ous feith 
of the native Americans, the subject of their 
mythology presented very great difficulties and 
complications; those Indians who attempted to 
explain it to Europeans, had themselves no dis- 
tinct or fixed opinions. Each man put forward 
peculiar notions, and was constantly changing 
them, without attempting to reconcile his self-con- 
tradictions. 

Some of the southern tribes who were more 
settled in their religious faith, exhibited a remark- 
able degree of bigotry and spiritual pride. They 
called the Europeans " men of the accursed speech :" 
while they styled themselves "the beloved of the 
Great Spirit." The Canadian and other northern 
nations, however, were less intolerant, and at any 
time easily induced to profess the recantation of 
their heathen errors for some small advantage. 
Among these latter, the hare was deemed to possess 
some mystic superiority over the rest of the animal 
creation ; it was even rmsed to be an object of 
worship, and the Great Hare was confounded in 
their minds with the Great Spirit. The Algonquins 
believed in a Water God, who opposes himself to the 
benevolent designs of the Great Spirit ; it is strange 
tiiat the name of the Great Tiger should be g^ven 
to this Deity, as the country does not produce such 
an animal, and from this it appears probable, that 
the tradition of his existence had come frvm else- 
where. They have also a third Deity who presides 
over their winter season. The gods of the Indians 
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have bodies like the sons of men, and subsist in 
like manner with them, but are free from the pains 
and cares of mortality; the term "spirit" among 
them only signifies a being of a superior and more 
excellent nature than man. However, they believe 
in the omnipresence of their deities, and invoke 
their tad in all times and places. 

Besides the Great Spirit and the lesser deities 
above mentioned, every Indian has his own Maoiton, 
Okki, or guardian power; this divinity's presence 
is represented by some portable object, often of the 
most insignificant nature, such as the head, beak, or 
claw of a bird, the hoof of a deer or cow. No youth 
can be received among the brotherhood of warriors, 
till he has placed himself in due form, wider the 
care of this ^miliar. . The ceremony is deemed of 
great importance : several days of strict fiisting are 
always observed in preparation for the important 
event, and the youth's dreams are carefully noted 
during this period. While under these drcum- 
stances, some object usually makes a deep impres- 
sion upon his mind; this is then chosen for his 
Manitou or guardian spirit, and a specimen of it is 
procured. He is next placed for some time in a 
large vapour bath, and having undergone the 
process of being steamed, is laid on the ground. 
and the figure of the Manitou is pricked on his 
breast with needles of fishbone, dipt in vermi- 
lion; the intervals between the scars are then 
rubbed with gunpowder, so as to produce a mixture 
of red and blue. When this operation is performed, 
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he criee aloud to the Great Spirit, inrokiDg fud, and 
inraying to be received as a warrior. 

The Indian submits with resignation to the 
chastening will of the Great Spirit ; when overtaken 
by any disaster, he diligently examines himself to 
discover what omission of observance or duty has 
called down the punishment^ and endeavours to 
atone for past neglect by increased devotion. But 
if the Manitou be deemed to have shown want of 
ability or inclination to defend him, he upbraids the 
guardian power with bitterness and contempt, and 
threatens to seek a more effectual protector. If 
the Manitou continue useless, this threat is fulfilled. 
Fasting and dreaming are sgain resorted to in the 
same manner as before, and the vision of another 
Manitou is obtained. The former representation is 
then, as much as possible, effaced; the figure of 
the newly adopted amulet painted in its place. All 
the veneration and confidence forfeited by the first 
Manitou, is now transferred to the successor.* 

It is also part of the Indian's religious belief, that 
there are inferior spirits to rule over the elements, 
under the control of the Supreme Power, he being 
80 great that he must, like their chie^ have 
attendants to execute his behests. These inferior 
spirits see what passes on earth, and report it to 
their Great Ruler: the Indian, trusting to their 
good offices, invokes these spirits of the air In times 
of peril, and endeavours to propitiate them by throw- 
ing tobacco or other simple offerings to the winds or 

* See Appendix, No. LII. 
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upon the waters. But amidst all these corrupt and 
ignorant superstitions, the One Spirit, the Creator 
and Ruler of the World, is the great object of the 
red man's adoration. On him they rest their 
hopes — to him they address their daUy prayers, 
and render their solemn sacrifice. 

The worship of the Indians, although frequently 
in prirate, is generally nttle regulated either by 
ceremonies or stated periodical devotions. But 
there are at times great occasions when the whole 
tribe assembles for the ptu^ose," sudi aa in declaring 
war or proclaiming peace, or when visited by storms 
or earthquakes. Their great feasts all partaJ^e of 
a religious character ; everything provided must be 
consumed by the assembly, as being consecrated to 
the Great Spirit. The Ottawas seem to have had a 
more complicated mythology than any other tribe : 
they held a r^^ular festival in honour of the sun ; 
and while rendering thanks for past benefit, prayed 
that it might be continued to the future. They 
have also been observed to erect an idol in their 
village, and ofTer it sacrifice; this ceremony was, 
however, very rare. Many western tribes visit the 

' Every apring the ArkaaSAB go ia a body to aome retired place, 
and there turn up a large apace of land, which thtj do with the 
drnma beating all the while. Aftw this the; call it the Detart, n- 
the Field of the Sjurit, and thither they go when they are in their 
enthoNastic fita, and there wait for inspiration from their pre* 
tended deity. In the meanwhile, aa thej do this eveiy year, 
it proves of no small advantage to them, for by this means tbey 
turn ap all their land bj degrees, aad it becomes abundantly more 
fruitful.— Touti. 
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spring whence they have been supplied with water 
during the winter, at the breaking up of the ice, and 
there offer up their grateful worship to the Great 
Spuit for having preserved them in health and 
safety, and having supplied their wants. This pious 
homage is performed with much ceremony and 
devotion. 

Among this rude people, who were at one time 
supposed to have been without any religion, habi- 
tual piety may be considered the most remarkable 
characteristic; every action of their lives is con- 
nected with some acknowledgment of a Superior 
Power. Many have ima^^ned that Ihe severe fasts 
sometimes endured by the Indians were only for the 
purpose of accustoming themselves to support 
hunger; hut all the circumstances connected with 
these voluntary privations leave no doubt that they 
were solemn religious exercises. Dreams and visions 
during these fasts were looked upon as or&cular, 
and respected as the revelations of Heaven. The 
Indian frequently propitiates the fkvour of the 
inferior spirits by vows; when for some time un- 
successfhl in the chase, or suffering from want in 
long joumies, he promises the genius of the spot to 
bestow upon one of his chiefs in its honour a portion 
of the first fruits of his success ;' if the chief be too 
distant to receive the gift, it is burned in sacrifice. 

' LafiUu uaerta that the first beut killed hj a jaaag hunter wu 
alvajra offered in sacrifice. — Vol. i. p. SI5. See Catlin's description 
of the Mcrifices and ceremoiuee practised when the fint fruits of com 
an ripe.— Catiin, rd. i., p. 189. 
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The belief of Hie Indian in a foture state, although 
deeply cherished and sincere, can scarcely be re- 
garded as a defined idea of the immortality of the 
soul.^ There is little spiritual or exalted in his con- 
ception. When he attempts to form a distinct 
notion of the spirit, he is blinded by his senses ; he 
calls it the shadow or image of his body, but its acts 
and enjoyments are all the same as those of its 
eartWy existence. He only pictures to himself a 
continuation of present pleasures. His heaven is 
a delightful country far away beyond the unlmown 
western seas, where the skies are ever bright and 
serene, the air genial, the spring eternal, and the 
forests abounding in game ; no war, disease, or 
torture are known in that happy land; the suf- 
iferings of life are endured no more, and its sweetest 
pleasiu-es are perpetuated and increased ; his wife is 
tender and obedient, his children dutiful and affec- 
tionate. In this country of eternal happiness, the 
Indian hopes to be again received into the &Tour of 
the Great Spirit, and to rejoice in his glorious pre- 
sence.' But in his simple mind there is a deep and 

' Pater Hartjr speakB of the general i^inioa among the early dis-- 
coTeren, that the Indians beliered in aipeciea of immortalitj. " Thej 
coofesB the ioul to be immortal ; haring pnt off the bodily clothing 
they imagine it goeth forth to the wooda and the mountains, and that 
it liveth there perpetually in cares ; nor do they eiempt It from eating 
cw drinking, but that it should be fed there. The answering voices 
heard &om carea and hollows, which the Ladnes call echoes, they 
suppose to be the souls of the departed wandering through those 
places."— Peter Martyr, Deoad. VIII., cap. ix. M. Lock's Trans 
la^on, 1612. 

* " TJne jenne sauTageue TOyant sa sceur mourante, par la quantity 
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enduring conTiction that admission to this delightful 
countary of souls can only be attained by good and 
noble actions in this mortal life.^ For the bad men 
there is a fate terribly different — endless afflictions, 
want, and misery ; a land of hideous desolation ; 
barren, parched, and dreary hunting-grounds, the 
abode of evil and malignant spirits, whose office is 
to torture, whose pleasure is to enhance the misery 
of the condemned. It is also almost universally 
believed that the Great Spirit manifests his wrath 
or his favour to the evil and the good in their 
journey to the land of souls. After death the Indian 
believes that he ia supplied with a canoe ; and if he 
has been a virtuous warrior, or otherwise worthy, 
he is guided across the vast deep to a haven of 
eternal happiness and peace by the hand of the Great 
Spirit. But if his life be stained with cowardice^ 
vice, or negligence of duty, he is abandoned to the 
malignity of evil genii, driven about by storms and 

de ciguS qui elle avoit pris dans on d^pit, et determia^ k ne fura ancoB 
remade poor ee garuitir de la mort, pleuroit i ohaudes Urmea, et 
s'eSbr^it de la toncher par lea liens du sang, et de I'amiti^ qoi lea 
uiusBoit ensemble. Elle lui disoit aana cesse, ' C'en eatdonc fait ; tu 
veux que nous ne nous retraurions jamais plus, et qne nous ne nona 
rerojions jamiuB ? ' Le missionnaire, frapp^ de ces paroles, lui ea 
demanda la raison. 'II me semlile,' diUil, ' que reus area ud pays des 
imes, (A Tous derei tous tous refinir a tob ancfitres ; pourqutn dnnc eat 
ce que to paries ainsi a la s<sur ? ' ' II est Trai,' reprit-elle, ' que nous 
aliens tons au pajs des imes ; mais les m&haDts, et ceuz en parti- 
culier, qui se sont diSlruita eux-mdmes par un mort Tiolente, j port«nt 
la peine de leiir crime ; ils j sont s^par^ dea autres, et n'ont point de 
communication arec oui : c'est Ik le sujetde mes peines.' " — Lafitau, 
tom. i., p. 404. See Appendii, No. LII. 
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darkness over that unknown sea, and at length 
cast ashore on the barren land, where everlasting 
torments are his portion.' 

The Indians generally believe in tbe existence of 
a Spirit of Evil, and occasionally pray to him in 
deprecation of his wrath. They do not donbt his 
inferiority to the Great Spirit, but they believe Hist 
he has the power to inflict torments and punishments 
upon the human race, and that he has a malignant 
delight in its exercise. 

The souls of the low» animals are also held by 

' Hnnter gWeB the foUowiog vietr of the Indi&n m^holog^, while 
describing his own and his compaDiona' first dght of the Pacific 
Ocean: "Here the surprise and astonishment of our whole party 
was indescribably great. The unbounded view of waters, the inces- 
eaat and tremendous dashbg of the waves along the ^ore, ftccom- 
panied with a noise resembling tiie roar of loud and distant thunder, 
filled oar minds with the most sublime and awful sensation, and fixed 
on them as immutable truths the tradition we had received from our 
M men, that the great waters diride the residence of the Qreat 
Spirit from the temporary abodes of his red children. We have 
contemplated in silent dread the immense difficulties over which we 
shcold be obliged to triumph after death before we could arrive at those 
delightful huntiug-gronnds, which are nnalterablj destined for such 
only as do good, and love the Qreat Spirit. We looked in vaia fto- 
the stranded and shattered canoes of those who bad done wickedly ; 
we could see none, and were led to hope they were few in number. 
We offered up our devotions, or I might say our minds were serious ; 
and our derotioos continued all the time we were in this country, 
for we had ever been taught to believe that the Great SjHrit resided 
on the western side of the Rocky Mountuns ; and this idea continued 
throughout the journey, notwithstanding the more specific boun- 
dary aaugned to Ilim by our traditionary dogmas." — if»moir( of a 
Captivity among the NorA American Indians from Childhood 
to the Age of Nineteen. By John D. Hunter, p. 69. 1824.— See 
Appendix, No. LIII. 
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the red man to be immortal : he recognises a cer- 
tain portion of understanding in them, and each 
creature is supposed to possess a guardian spirit 
peculiar to itself. He only claims a superiority in 
d^p-ee of intelligence and power over the beasts of 
the field. Man is but the king of animals. In the 
world of soulfl are to be found the shades of every 
tiling that breathes the breath of life. However, 
he takes little pains to arrange or develope these 
strange ideas. The enlightened heathen philosophers 
of antiquity were not more successful. 

To penetrate the mysteries of the future has 
always been a favourite object of superstition,^ and 
has been attempted by a countless variety of means. 
The Indian trusts to his dreams for this revelation, 
and invariably holds them sacred. Before he engages 
in any important undertaking, particularly in war, 
diplomacy, or the chase ; the dreams of his principal 
diiefs are careiidly watched and examined; by their 
interpretation his conduct is guided. In this 
manner the fate of a whole nation has often been 
decided by the chance visions of a single man. The 
Indian considers that dreams are the mode by 
which the Great Spirit condescends to hold converse 
wiUi man; thence arises his deep veneration for 
the omens and warnings they may shadow forth.^ 

Many other superstitions, besides those of prog- 
nostics from dreams, are cherished among the 
Indians. Each remarkable natural feature, such 
as a great cataract, a lake, or a difficult and 

' See Appendix, No. LIV. ' See Appendix, No. LV. 
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dangerous pass, possesses a spirit of the spot, whose 
&Tour they are fain to propitiate by votive offer- 
ings : skins, bones, pieces of metal, and dead dt^ 
are hung up in the neighbourhood, and dedicated 
to its honour. Supposed visions of ghosts are 
sometimes, but rarely, spoken of: it is, however, 
generally believed that the souls of the dead con- 
tinue for some time to hover roimd the earthly 
remains: dreading, therefore, that the spirits of 
those they have tortured, watch near them to 
seek opportunity of vengeaoce, they beat the air 
violently with rods, and raise frightful cries to 
scare the shadowy enemy away. 

Among some of the Indian tribes, an old man 
performed the duty of a priest at their religious 
festivals; he broke the bread and cast it in the 
fire, dedicated the different offerings, and officiated 
in the sacrifice. It was also his calling to declare 
the omens from dreams and other signs, as the 
warnings of heaven. These religious duties of 
the priest were totally distinct fix)m the office of 
the juggler, or *' medidne-man," although some 
observers have confounded them tc^ther. There 
were also vestals in many nations of tiie continent 
who were supposed to supply by their touch a 
precious medicinal efficacy to certain roots and 
Bimples. 

The "medicine-men," or jugglers, undertook the 
cure of diseases, the interpretation of omens, the 
exorcising of evil spirits, and magic in all its 
branches. They were men of great consideration 
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in the tribe, and were called in and regularly paid 
as physicians; but this position could only be 
attained by undei;going certain ordeals, which were 
looked upon as a compact with the spirits of the 
air. The process of the vapour bath was first 
endured; severe fasting followed, accompanied by 
constant shouting, singing, beating a sort of drum, 
and smoking. After these preliminaries the jailers 
were installed by extravagant ceremonies, per- 
formed with iurious excitement and agitation. They 
possessed, doubtless, some real knowledge of the 
healing art ; and in external wounds or iiquries, the 
causes of which are obvious, they applied power^ 
simples, chiefly vegetable, with considerable skill. 
With decoctions from ginseng, sassafras, hedisaron, 
and a tall shrub called bellis, they have been known 
to perform remarkable cures in cases of wounds and 
ulcois. They scarified the seat of inflammation or 
rheumatic pain skiliully with sharp-pointed bone^ 
and accomplished the cupping process by the use of 
gourd ^ells as substitutes for glasses. For all 
internal complaints, their favourite specific was the 
vapour bath which they formed with much ioge- 
nuitf from their rude materials. This was doubtless 
a very efficient remedy, but they attached to it a 
supernatural influence, and employed it in the 
ceranonies of solemn preparation for great councils. 
All cases of disease, when the cause could not 
be discovered, were attributed to the influence of 
malignant spirits. To meet these the medicine-man 
or Juggler mvested Imnself with his mysterious 
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character, and endeavoured to exorcise the demon by 
a great variety of ceremonies, a mixture of delusion 
and imposture. For this purpose he arrayed himself 
in a strange and fanciful dress, and on his first 
arrival began to sing and dance round the sufferer. 
invoking the spirits with loud cries. When 
exhausted with these exertions, he attributed the 
hidden cause of the malady to tiie first unusual idea 
that suggested itself to his mind, and in the con- 
fidence of his supposed inspiration, proclaimed the 
necessary cure. The ju^ler usually contrived to 
avoid the responsibility of failure by ordering a 
remedy impossible of attainment when the patient 
was not likely to recover. The Iroquois believed 
that every ailment was a desire of the soul, and 
when death followed it was from the desire not 
having been accomphshed. 

Among many of the Indian tribes the barbarous 
custom of putting to death those who were thought 
past recovery, existed, and still ^sts. Others 
abandoned these unfortunates to perish of htmger 
and thirst, or under the jaws of the wild beasts of 
the forest Some nations put to death all in&nts 
who had lost their mother, or buried them alive in 
her grave, under the impression that no other 
woman could rear them, and that they must perish 
by hunger. But the dreadful custom of deserting 
the aged and emaciated among the wandering tribes 
is universal.* When these miserable creatures 
become incapable of walking or riding, and there 

* S«« Appendu, No. LVI. 
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is no means of carryiiig them, they themselves 
uniformly insist upon being abandoned to their fate, 
saying, that they are old and of no farther use — 
they left their fathers in the same manner — ^they 
wish to die, and their children most not mourn for 
them. A small fire and a few pieces of wood, a 
scanty supply of meat, and perhaps a buffUo skin, 
are left as the old man's sole resources ; when in a 
few months the wandering tribe may revisit the spot 
where he was deserted, a skull, and a few scatt^^ 
bones will be all that the wolves and vultures have 
left as tokens of his dreadful &te. 

The Indian father and mother display great ten- 
derness for their children,' even to the weakness of 
unlimited indulgence ; tlus affection however appears 

' ■■ While I remained among the Indiana a coaple, whoee tent waa 
adjacent to mine, lost a son, of four years of age. The parents were 
M much affected at the death of their child, that thef observed the 
nsual teBtimonies of grief vith soch extreme rigoar as through tlw 
weight of sorrow and loss of hlood to occasion the lots of the father. 
The woman, who had hitherto been inconsolable, no sooner saw her 
hnshand expire than she dried ap her tears, and appeared cheerful 
and resigned. I took au opportnnitj of asking her the reason of so 
extraordinary a transition, when she informed me that her child was 
■0 young, it would have been unable to support itself in the world of 
spirits, and both she and her husband were apprehensiTc that its 
ntoation would be far from ha^j. No sooner, howerer, did she 
behold her husband depart for the same place, who not only lored 
the child with the tenderest affectiouj but was a good hunter, and 
would be able to provide plentifully for its support, than she ceased 
to monm. She said she had now no reason to continue her tears, 
as the child on whom she doated was under the care and protection 
of a fond father, and she had now only one wish remaining vngratified, 
that of herself being with thom." — Carrer. 
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to be merely instinctive, for they use no exertion 
whatever to lead their offspring to the paths of virtue. 
Children on their part show very little filial affection, 
and frequently treat their parents, especially their 
father, with indignity and violence. This vicious 
characteristic is strongly exempUfied in the horrible 
custom above described. 

When the Indian believes that his death is at 
hand, his conduct is usually stoical and dignified. 
If he still retain the power of speech, he harangues 
those who surround him in a funeral oration, 
advising and encouraging his children, and bidding 
them and all his friends farewelL During this 
time, the relations of the dying man slay all the 
dogs they can catch, trusting that the souls of these 
animals will give notice of the approaching depar- 
ture of the warrior for the world of spirits ; they 
then take leave of him, wish him a happy voyage, 
and cheer him with the hope that his children will 
prove worthy of his name. When the last moment 
arrives, all the kindred break into loud lamenta- 
tions, till some one high in consideration desires 
them to cease. For weeks afterwards, however, 
these cries of grief are daily renewed at sunrise 
and sunset. In three days after death the funeral 
takes place, and the neighbours are invited to a 
feast of all the provisions that can be procured, 
which must be all consumed. The relations of 
the deceased do not join in the banquet ; they 
cut off their hair, cover their heads, bladcen their 
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faces, and for a long time deny themselves every 
amusement." 

The deceased is buried with his arms and oma-- 
ments, and a supply of provisions for his long 
jommey ; the face is painted, and the body arrayed 
in the richest robes that can be obtained : it is then 
laid in the grave in an upright posture, and skins 
are care&lly placed around that it may not touch 
the earth. At stated intervals of eight, ten, or 
twelve years, the Indians celebrate the singular 
ceremony of the Festival of the Dead ; till this 
has been performed, the souls of the deceased 
are supposed still to hover round their earthly 
remains. At this solemn festival, the people march 
in procession to the burial ground, open the tombs, 
aud continue for a time gazing on the mouldering 

* Cftptun Fnutklin uyi of tho Chippewjans, "no article U Bpored 
bj these tinhappj men when a near relative dies ; their clotbee and 
tents are cut to pieces, their guns broken, and everj other veapon 
rendered nseless if some person do not remove these uticles from 
their sight." 

" When the Frencb missionaries asked the Indians why thejr 
deprived themselves of their most necessaiy articles in favour of the 
dead, they answered, ' that it was not onlj to evidence their love for 
tiiwr departed relatives, but that thej might avoid the sight of objects 
which, having been used by them, would continually renew their 
grief.' The same delicacy of feeling, so inconustent with the coarse- 
ness of the red man's nature, was manifested in their custom of never 
uttering the names of the dead ; and if these names were borne by 
any of the other members of the fanuly, thej laid them aside during 
the whole of their mounung. And it was esteemed the greatest 
insult that could be offered, to say to any one, ' Your father is dead, 
your mother is dead.' " — ObarleToix, tom. vi., p. 109. 
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relics in mournful silence. Then, while the women 
raise a loud waUing, the bones of the dead are care- 
fully collected, wrapped in fresh and valuable 
robes, and conveyed to the family caban.' A feast 
is then held for several days, with danc^ games, 
and prize combats. The relics are next carried to 
the council-house of the nation, where they are 
publicly displayed, with the presents destined to 
be interred with them. Sometimes the remains are 
even carried on bearers from village to village. At 
length they are laid in a deep pit, lined with rich 
furs; tears and lamentations are again renewed, 
and for some time fresh provisions are daily laid, 
by this simple people, upon the graves of their 
departed iriends. 

' Pere Br^euf, Selation de la Nomelle JFrtmce ; Cliarlovoix ; 
Lafitan. Catlin describea the same oeremomeB. 

It hu been often sud that the care taken by the Indians for the 
deceased corpses of their ancestors was in consequence of a niuTersnllj 
recmved tradition that these corpses were to rise again to immortal 
Ufe. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

In the warmer and milder climates of America none 
of the rude tribes were dothed ; for them there was 
little need of defence agunst the weather, and their 
extreme indolence indisposed them to any exertion 
not absolutely necessary for their subsistence. 
Others were satisfied with a very slight covering, 
but all delighted in ornaments. They dressed their 
hair in difiTerent forms, stained their skins, and 
fiutened bits of gold, or shells, or bright pebbles, in 
their noses and cheeks. They also frequently endea- 
Toured to alter their natural form and feature ; as 
soon as an infant was bom, it was subjected to some 
cruel process of compression, by which the hones of 
the skull, while still soft, were squeezed into the 
shape of a cone, or flattened or otherwise distorted.* 

' " The custom of uiaoeEing uid flatteniog the head ib atill atrietl; 
adhered to among the Chinooki. The people heuing the name of 
Flat Heads are very numerooB, but veiy few amongst them actuallj 
practise the custom. Amongst the Chiuooks it ts ahnost uniTersal. 
The process is thus effected : — The child is placed on a thick plank, 
to which it is lashed with thongs to a position from which it cannot 
escape, and the hack of the head supported hj a sort of pillow made 
of mosH or Tabbit.skins, with an inclined piece resting on the forehead 
of the child. This is evcrj daj drawn down a little tighter bjr meana 
of a cord, which holds it in its place, until at length it touches the 
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Bat in all efTorts to adorn or alter their persons, the 
great object was to inspire terror and respect. The 
warrior was indifferent to the admiration of woman 

nose i tliUB forming a stroigbt line from the crown of the heul to 
the end of the noae. This procesB is Beeminglj & cruel one, thongh 
I doubt whether it cauies much puD, as it is done in earliest infancy, 
whilBt the boneB are ooft and cartilaginona, and eaulj preaeed into 
thia diatwted shape, bj forcing the occipital up and the frontal dowD; 
so that the skull at the U^ in profile will riiow a breadth of not 
more than an inch and a half or two inches, when in a front Tiew it 
exhibits a great expansion on the sides, making it at the top neorlj 
the width of one and a half natural heads. By this remarkable 
operation the brain is aingul&rlj changed from its natur^ state, but 
in all probability not in the least diminiabed or injured in ita natural 
functions. This belief ia drawn from the testimony of many credible 
witoeaaes who have closely scrutinised them, and aacertaiued that 
those who have the head flattened are in no way inferior in intellectual 
powers to those whose beads are in their natural shapes. This 
strange custom eijated precisely the same until recently among the 
Choctawa and Cbickasawg, who occupied a large part of the States of 
Miasissippi and Alabama, where they have laid their bones, and 
hundreda of their akulla have been procured, bearing marks of a 
similar treatment with umilar results." — Catlin's American Indians, 
Tol. ii., p. 112. 

With respect to the origin of this singular custom, Humboldt ia 
inclined to think that it may be traced from the natural inclination ol 
each race to look upon their own personal peculiarities as the standard 
of beauty. Be obaeires that the pointed form of the heads is very 
striking in the Mexican drawings, and continues thus : — " If we 
examine osteologically the skulls of the natives of America, we see 
that there is no race on the globe in which the frontal bone ia more 
flattened or which have less forehead.* (Blumenbach, Dtcat Quinta 
Crmiorum, tab. xlri., p. li. 180S.) This extraordinary flattening 



" L' uatomie i:aiiipai(!ii cu aSn une antra eanfirmition duii la jiroportioa cc 
tc du Tolnms d» lobn c^i^bnlet avec 1« dsgrf d' inlelligeno dm uumuu." 
ier'* Alport to U« /Mtifitte oo Floiatn'i ExperinenU m 1633. 
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whom he enslaved and despised, and it was only for 
war or the council that he assumed his choicest 
ornaments, and painted himself with unusual care. 
The decorations of the women were few and simple ; 
aU thme that were precious and splendid were 
reserved for their haughty lords. In several tribes 
the wives had to devote much of their time to 
adorning their husbands, and could bestow httle 
attention upon themselves. The different nations 
remaining unclothed show considerable sagacity 
in anointing themselves in such a manner as to 
provide against the heat and moisture of the climate. 
Soot, the juices of herbs having a green, yellow, or 
vermilion tint, mixed with oil and grease, are 
lavishly employed upon their skin to adorn it and 

eziats asumg people of the eopper-coloured race, who have never 
been uqnunted irith the cuBtom of producing artificial deformitieB, 
as IB proved by the Bkolbi of Mexican, Pernvian, and Aitoo Indiana, 
which lif. BonpUnd and mjself brought to Europe, and several of 
which are deponited in the Uuseura of Natural History at Paris. 
The negroes prefer the thickest and most prominent lips, the 
Calmucks perceive the line of beaaty in tumed-np noses. M. Cuvier 
observes, {Levant d'Anatomie Cou^arit, torn, ii., p. 6), that he 
Grecian artists, in the statues ef heroes, raised the facial line from 
85° to 100°, or beyond the natnral form. I am led to thuk that 
the barbarons custom, among eerttua savage tnbes in America, of 
squeezing the heads of children between two planks, arises from the 
idea that beanty consista in this extraordinary compression of the 
bone by which Nature has characterised (he American race. It is 
no doubt from following this standard of beauty that even the Astee 
people, who never disflgnred the heads of their children, have 
represented their heroes and principal divinities with heads much 
flatter than any of the Caribs I saw on the Lower Orinoco."-^ 
Humboldt's BMeartXei on tA« Andent /nAofritanti of America. 
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render it impervious. By this practice profuse per- 
spiration is cheeked, and a defence is afforded against 
the ianmnerable and tormenting insects that abound 
everywhere in America.' Black and red are the 
favourite colours for painting the face. In war, black 
is proAisely laid on, the other colours being only 



' " Cea huilea leur sont abfloliim«nt n^o^Bsaires, et ils aont n 
de vermine quand ellea leur manquent." — LafiUu, torn, i., p. 59. 

It U sapposed by Voluey th&t the fatal efiecta of the imall-poz 
among the IndiaiiB are to be attributed to the obstacle that a akin 
thiu hardened opposes to the eruption. — P. 416. In the moat 
detailed account given of the ravages of this diaeaae, Catlm par- 
ticularly mentions that no eruption was visible in any of the bodies 
of the dead. Forster, the English traoslator of Professor Ealm's 
Draveli in America, held the same opinion as Yolney. 

" When the Kalmuolu in the Busaian dominions get the small-pox, 
it has been observed that very few escape. Of this, I believe, no other 
reason can be alleged than tbat the small-poz is altrajs dangerous, 
either when the open pores of the skin are too numerous, which is 
caused bj opening them in a worm-water bath, or when they are too 
much closed, which is the case with all the nations that are dirty 
and greaay. All the American Indiana rub their body with oils, 
the Kalmucks rub their bodies and their fur ooats with grease ; the 
Hottentots are also, I believe, patterns of filthineaa ; this shuts up 
all the pores, hinders perspiration entirely, and makea the small-pox 
always fatal among these nations." — Note by the translator of Ealm, 
p. 532. 

" The ravages whicb the smalUpoi made this year (1750) among 
thur Mohawk frienda, waa a aource of deep concern to these revered 
philanthropists. These people having been accustomed from early 
childhood to anoint themselves with bear's grease, to repel the 
innumerable tiibes of noxious insecta in summer, and to exclude the 
extreme cold in winter, their pores are ao completely shut up, that 
tbe small-pox does not rise upon them, nor have they much chance of 
recoveiy from any acute disorder." — Memoirt of an American Lady, 
ToL i., p. 322. 
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UBed to heighten its effect, and give a terrible ex- 
pression to the countenance.^ The breast, arms, and 
legs of the Indian are tattooed with sharp needles 
or pointed bones, the colours being carefully rubbed 
in. His Manitou, and the fmimal chosen as the 
symbol of his tribe, are first painted, then all his 
most remarkable exploits, and the enemies he has 
slain or scalped ; so that Ms body displays a pic- 
torial history of his life.* 

In the severe climate of the north the Indian's 
dress is somewhat more ample. Instead of shoes, 
he wears a strip of soft leather wrapped round the 
foot, called the moccasin. Upwards to the middle 
of the thigh a piece of leather or cloth, fitting 
closely, serves instead of pantaloons and stockings : 
it is usually sewed on to the limb, and is never 
removed. Two aprons, each about a foot square, 
are &stened to a girdle round the waist, and hang 
before and behind. This is their permanent dress. 

* M. de Tracy, when GoTemor of Cuuda, wia told hj h!s Indwn 
allieB, thftt with hia good-ham onred face he would nerer iatpire tha 
«nemj with wij degree of awe. Thej beaooght him to place himself 
under their brOBh, when tbej would soon make him such that his 
reij aspect would strike terror. — Creuzius, Noca Franda, p. 62 ; 
Charleroii, torn, r!., p. 40. 

* St. Isidore of Seville, and SoUnus, give a similar description of 
the manner of painting the hody in use among the Picts. " The 
operator delineatea the figures with little points made by the prick of 
a needle, and into these he insinuates the juice of some natire planta, 
that tiieir nohility thus written, as it were, upon every Itmh of their 
body, might distingmsh them from ordinary men by the number <iS 
tho fignrea th^were decorated with." — Isidor. Origin., lib. ziz., 
ci^, xnii. \ Solin., Dt Magnd Britatmid, cap. zit. 
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On occasions of ceremony, however, and in cold 
weather, they also wear a short shirt, and over all 
a loose robe, closed or held together in front. Now 
an English blanket is generally used for this gar- 
ment ; but before the produce of European art was 
known funong them, the skins of wild animals fur- 
nished all their covering. The chiefs usually wear 
a sort of breastplate, covered with shells, pebbles, 
and pieces of glittering metal. Those who commu- 
nicate with Europeans display beads, rings, bracelets; 
and oth» gauds, instead. The ear, too, is cum- 
brously ornamented with showy pendants, and the 
tuft of hair on the crown of the head is interwoven 
with feathers, the wings of birds, shells, and many 
fantastic ornaments. Sometimes the Indian warrior 
wears buffalo horns,' reduced in size and polished, 
on his head : this, however, is a distinction only for 

* " These horns are niKde of about a third p&rt of the horn of a 
bufialo bull, the horn having been split from end to end, aod a third 
part of it taken and Bhared thin and tight and highly polished. 
Thej are attached to the top of tbo head-dresB on each aide, in the 
tame place as thej rise and stand on the head of a bnSalo, rising out 
of a mat of ermine skins and tails which hangv orer the top of the 
bead-dress, somewhat in the form that the large and profuse locks of 
htSr hang and fall over the head of a buffalo bull. This custom is 
one which belongs to all north-eastern tribes, and is no doubt of rerj 
ancient origin, baring purely a classic meaning. No one wears the 
head-dresa aurmountod with horns except tba dignitaries who are very 
high in antboritj, and whose exceeding ralour, worth, and power is 
admitted bj all the nation. This head-dress is used only on certun 
oocarioDs, and thej are very seldom ; when foreign chiefs, Indian 
agents, or other important personages visit a tribe, or at war parades : 
— sometimes when a chief sees fit to send a war party to battle, he 
decwates his head with this symbol of power to stimulate hia men > 
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those renowned in war or in the coancil. The dress 
of the women varies but little from that of the men, 
eotcept in being more simple. They wear their hair 
long and flowing, and richly ornamented, whenever 
they can procure the means. 

The dwellings of the Indians usually receive much 
less attention than their personal appearance. Even 
among tribes comparatively far advanced in civi- 
lisation, the structure of their houses or cabans was 
very rude and simple. They were generally wretched 
huts, of an oblong or circular form, and sometimes 
so low, that it was always necessary to preserve a 
sitting or lying posture while under their shelter. 
There were no windows ; a large hole in the centre 
of the roof allowed the smoke to escape ; and a sort 
of curtain of birch bark occupied the place of the 
door. These dwellings are sometimes 100 feet long, 
when they accommodate several &milies. Four 
cabans generally form a quadrangle, each open to 
the inside, with the fire in the centre common to alL 

and throws bimself into the foremost of the battle, inTiting ibo enemy 
to concentrate his shafta upon them. The honu upon these head- 
dr«ues are but loosely attached atxhe bottom, so that they easily fall 
baakward or forward ; and by an iogenioos motion of the head, which 
is so slight as to be almost imperceptible, they are made to balance 
to and fki, and sometimes one backwards and the other forwards like 
a horse's ears, ^Ting a rait deal of expression and force of character 
to the appearance of the chief who is wearing them. This is a 
remarkable instance, like hwidreds of others, of a striking similari^ 
to Jewish coBtoms, to the Kerns (or Keren, in Hebrew), the boras 
wora by the Abyssioian chiefs and Hebrews as a symbol <tf power 
and command ; worn at great parades and celebrations of rictories. — 
Catlin, Tol. i. p. 104. 
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The numerous and powerful tribes formerly inha^ 
biting Canada and its borders usually dwelt in hubs 
of a Tery mde description. In their expeditions, both 
for war and the chase, the Indians erect temporary 
cabans in a remarkably short space of time. A few 
poles, raised in the shape of a cone, and covered 
with birch bark, form the roof, and the tops of pine 
branches make a fragrant bed. In winter the snow 
is deared out of the place where the caban is to be 
raised, and shaped into walls, which form a shelter 
from the wind. The permiuient dwelUi^ were 
usually grouped in vitlages, surrounded with double 
and even triple rows of palkades, interlaced with 
branches of trees, so as to form a compact barrier, 
and offering a considerable difficulty to an assailing 
foe. 

The Aimiture in these huts was very scanty. The 
use of metal being unknown, the pots or vessels for 
boiling their food were made of coarse earthenware, 
or of soft stone hoUowed out with a hatchet. In 
some cases they were made of wood, and the water 
was boiled by throwing in a number of heated 
stones. 

The Indian displays some skill in the constructiott 
of canoes, and they are admirably adapted for his 
purpose. They are usiially made of the bark of a 
single tree, strengthened by ribs of strong wood. 
These hght and buoyant skifb float safely on 
stormy or rapid waters under the practised guid- 
ance of the Indian, and can with ease be borne on 
his shoulder from . one river or lake to another. 
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Canoes formed out of the trunk of a ]Ktge tree are 
also Bometimes used, especially in winter, for the 
purpose of crossing riTcrs when there is floating 
ice, their great strength rendering them capable of 
enduring the collision with the floatug masses, to 
which they u% liable. 

Even among the rudest Indian tribes a regular 
union between man and wife was uuirersal, although 
not attended with ceremonials. The marriage con- 
tract is a matter of purchase. The man buys his 
wife of her parents, — not with money, for its value is 
unknown, — but with some useflil and precious arti- 
cle, such as a robe of bear, or other handsome skin, 
a horse, a rifle, powder and shot When the Indian 
has made the bargain with his wife's parents, he 
takes her home to his caban, and from that time she 
becomes his slave. There are several singular modes 
of courtship among some of the tribes, but gene- 
rally much reserve and consideration are exhibited.' 

' " When a joDng Indian becomes attached to a female, ha doet not 
frequent the lodge of her parents or visit her elsewhere, ofteuer 
perhaps than he would, prorided no each attachment eziated. Were 
he to pnrsne an opposite course before he had acquired either the 
repatation of a warrior or a hunter, and suffer his attachment to be 
known or suspected b; aaj personal attention, he would become the 
derision of the warriors and the contempt of the squawa. On meeting, 
however, she is the first, excepting the elderly people, who engages 
his respectful and kind inquiriee ; after which no conrersation passes 
between them, except it be with the language of the ejes, which, 
eren among savages, is eloquent, and appears to be well understood. 
The next indications of serious intentions on the part of the joung 
hunter is the aMumption of more industrious habits. He rises \>j 
daybreak, and with his gun or bow, f bits the woods and prairies, in 
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In many respects, however, the morals and manners 
of the Indians are such as might be expected in 
communities where the precepts of Christianity are 
unknown, and where even the artificial light of 
ciTillsation is wanting. There are occasionally 
instances of a diTorce being resorted to from mere 
caprice ; but usually the marriage tie is regarded as 
a perpetual covenant. As the wife toils incessantly, 
and procures a great part of the subsistence, she is 
considered too valuable a servant to be Ughtly lost. 

March of tbe most rare and esteemed game. He endeaTonra to 
acquire tlie character of aa expert and indufltriona hunter, and when- 
erer success has crowned his efforts, never fails to send the parents of 
the object of his affections some of the choicest he has fH^icnred. His 
motiier is generally the hearer, and die is snre to tell from what 
source it comes, and to dilate largely on the merits and excellences of 
her son. The girl, on her port, exercises all her skill in preparing it 
for food, and when it is coaked, frequently sends some of the most 
deliciooe pieces, accompanied by other sniBlI presenta, such as nuts, 
moecaHns, &c., to her lover. These negotiations are usually carried 
on by the motberv of the respective parties who consider them confi- 
dential, and seldom divulge even to the remaining parents, except 
one or both of the candidates shoold be the offspring of a chief, when 
a deviation from this practice is exacted and generally obsenred. 
After on Indian has acquired the reputation of a warrior, expert 
hunter, or swift runner, be has tittle need of minor qualifications or 
of much address or formality in forming his matrimonial views. The 
young squaws sometimes discover their attachment to those they love 
by some act offender regard, but more frequently through the kind 
offices of some confidant or friend. Such overtures generally sacceed, 
but should they fail it is by no means considered disgraceful, or in the 
least disadvantageous to the female; on the contrary, should the 
object of her affections have distinguished himself eapeciaUy in battle, 
she is the more esteemed on account of the judgment she displayed 
in her partiality for a respectable and brave warrior."— Hunter, 
pp. 235—237. 
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Among the chiefe of the tribes to the west and 
south polygamy is general, and the nmnber of these 
wife-s^rants constitute the principal wealth; but 
among the northern nations this plurality is very 
rarely possessed. The Indian is s^dom seen to 
bestow the shghtest mark of tenderness upon his 
wifb or children : he, howeTer, exerts himself to the 
utmost for their wel&re, and will sa^ifice his life to 
arenge their wrongs. His indomitahle pride prompts 
him to assume an apparent apathy, and to control 
every emotion of affection, suffering, or sorrow. 

Parents perform few duties towards their children 
beyond procuring their daily bread. The father is 
by turns occupied in war and the chase, or sunk in 
total indolence ; while the mother is oppressed by 
the toils of her laborious bondage, and has but little 
time to devote to her maternal cares. The infant is 
fastened to a board, cushioned with soft moss, by 
thongs of leather, and is generally hung on the 
branch of a tree, or, in travelling, carried on the 
mother's back.' When able to move, it is freed 
from this confinement, and allowed to make its way 
about as it pleases. It soon reaches some neigh- 
bouring lake or river, and sports itself in the water 
all day long. As the child advances in years it 
enjoys perfect independence ; it is rarely or nev^ 
reproved or chastised. The youths are early led to 
fflnulate the deeds of their fothers; they practise 
with the bow, and other weapons suited to a 

' See AppencUz, No. hVll. 
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warrior's use; and, as manhood approaches, th^ 
gradually assume the dignified gra^ty of ihe 
elders. In some tribes the young men must pass 
through a dreadful ordeal when they arrive at 
the age of manhood, which is supposed to prepare 
them for the endurance of all Aiture sufferings, 
and enables the chiefs to judge of their courage, 
and to select the bravest among them to lead in 
difficult enterprises. 

During four days pierious to this terrible torture 
the candidates observe a strict fast, and are denied 
all sleep. When the appointed day arrives certain 
strange ceremonies of an allegorical description are 
performed, in which all the inhabitants of the 
Till^e take part. The candidates then repair to a 
large caban, where the chiefs and elders of the tribe 
are assembled to witness the ordeal. The torture 
commences by driving splints of wood through 
the flesh of the back and breasto of the victim ; he is 
next hoisted off the ground by ropes attached to 
tfa^e splints, and suspended by the quivering flesh, 
while the tormentors twist the hanging body slowly 
round, thus exquisitely enhandng the agony, till a 
death-Mnt comes to the relief of the candidate : he 
is then lowered to the ground and left to the care 
of the Great Spirit When he recovers animation, 
he rises and proceeds on his hands and feet to 
another part of the caban ; he there lays the little 
finger of the left hand upon a buf^o skull as a 
sacrifice to the Great Spirit, and another Indian 
chops it off. The fore-finger is also frequently 
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offered up in the same manner: this mutilation 
does not interfere with the use of the how, the only 
weapon for which the left hand is required. Other 
cruel tortures are inflicted for some time, and at 
length the wretched Tictim, reeling and staggering 
from the intensity of his suffering reaches his own 
dwelling, where he is placed under the care of his 
fiiends. Some of the fiunous warriors of the tribe 
pass through this horrible ordeal repeatedly, and 
the oftener it is endured the greater is their 
estimation among their people. No bandages are 
applied to the wounds thus inflicted, nor is any 
attention paid to their cure, hut from the extreme 
exhaustion and debility caused by want of sustenance 
and sleep, circulation is checked and sensibility 
diminished ; the bleeding and inflammation are very 
slight, and the results are seldom injurious. 

The native tribes are engaged in almost perpetual 
hostility against each other. War is the great 
occupation of savage life, the measure of merit, the 
highroad of ambition, and the source of its intensest 
joy — revenge.^ In war the Indian character presents 
the darkest aspect, the finer and gentler qualities are 
Tailed or dormant, and a fiendish ferocity assumes 
Ml sway. It is waged to exterminate, not to 
reduce. The enemy is assailed with treachery, and 

■ "They firmly believe that the apirita of thoM who are killed bjtlie 
enem J without equal revenge of blood, find no rest, and at night haunt 
the hou*eB of the tribe to vrhich they belonged ; but vrhen that kin- 
dred duty of retaliation is justly executed, they immediately get ease 
and power to fly away." — Adur's AecovMof ik« Americtm hdiaiu. 



I 
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if conquered treated with reTolting cruelty. The 
glory and excitement of war are dear to the 
Indian, but when the first drop of blood is shed, 
revenge is dearer still. He thirsts to offer up 
the life of an enemy to appease the departed 
spirit of a slaughtered friend. Thus each contest 
generates another even more embittered than 
itself The extension or defence of the hunting- 
grounds is often a primary cause of hostility among 
the native nations, and the increase of the power 
of their tribe by incorporating with them such of 
the vanquished as they may spare from a cruel 
death is another frequent motive. The savage pines 
and chafes in long continued peace, and the prudence 
of the aged can with difficulty restrain the fierce 
impetuosity of the young. Individual quarrels and 
a thirst for fame often lead a single savage to 
invade a hostile territory against the coimsels of 
his tribe, but when war is determined by the 
general voice, more enlarged views, and a desire of 
aggrandisement guide the proceedings. 

As soon as the determination of declaring war is 
formed, he who is chosen by the nation aa the chief, 
enters on a course of solemn preparation, intreating 
the aid and guidance of the Great Spirit. As a 
signal of the approaching strife, he marches three 
times round his winter dwelling, bearing a large 
blood-red flag,. variegated with deep tints of black. 
When this terrible emblem is seen, the young 
warriors crowd around to hearken to the words 
of their chief. He then addresses them in a strain 
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of impftsBioned but rnde and ferocious eloquence, 
calling upon them to follow him to glory and 
rerenge. When he concludes his oration, he throws 
a Wflinpum'belt on the ground, which is respectfully 
lifted up by some warrior of high renown, who is 
judged worthy of being second in command. The 
chief now paints himself black, and c<Hnmeaces 
s strict fast, only tasting a decoction of consecrated 
herbs to assist his dreams, which are strictly noted 
and interpreted by the elders. He then washes off 
the black paint. A huge fire is lighted in a public 
place in the rillage, and the great war-cauldron set 
to boil; each warrior throws something into tliis 
vessel, and the allies who are to join the expedition 
also send oflferings for the same purpose. Lastly, 
the sacred dog is sacrificed to the God of War, and 
boiled in the cauldron, to form the chief dish at 
a festlral, to which only tiie warriors uid men great 
in council are admitted. 

During Uiese cra^monies the elders watdi the 
omens with deep anxiety, and if the promise be 
&TOurable, they prepare for immediate departure. 
The chief then paints himself in bright and varied 
colours, to render his appearance terrible, and sings 
his wu'-Bong, announcing the nature of the projected 
enterprise. His example is followed by all the 
wanriors, who join a war-dance, while they proclaim 
with a loud voice the glory of their forma: deed^ 
and their determination to destroy their enemies. 
Each Indian now seizes his arms, the bow and 
quiver hang over the left shoulder, the tomahawk 
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from the left hand, and the scalping^knife ' U stock 
in the girdle. A distinguished chief a appointed to 
take charge of the Manitous or guardian powers of 
each warrior ; they are collected, carefully placed in 
a box, and accompany the expedition as the ark of 
safety. Meanwhile the women incite the warriors 
to vengeance, and eagerly demand captives for the 
torture to appease the spirits of their slaughtered 
relatives, or sometime indeed to supply their place. 
When the war party are prepared to start, the chief 
addresses his followers in a short harangue ; they 
then commence the march, singing and shouting the 
torible war-whoop. The women proceed with the 
expedition for some distance ; and when they must 

* " The modern Boalping-knife U of aivilued manufKtnre, nude 
expresslj for Indian uao. and carried into the Indian conntiy bj 
thousands and tens of thousaDds, and sold at an enormouB price. In 
the native Bimplicitj of the Indian he shapes out his rude hatchet 
from a ^ece of stone, heads his arrows and spears with flints, 
and his knife is a sharpened bone, or the edge <^ a broken 
silex. Hie untntored mind has not been iogenioos enough to design 
or execute anything so savage or destructive as these civilised refine- 
ments on Indian barbaritj. The scalping.knHe, in a beautiful scab- 
bard which ia carried under the belt, is generally naed in all Indian 
countries where knives have been introdnced. It Ja the siie and 
shfipe of a butcher's knife with one edge, manufactured at Sheffield 
perhaps for sixpence, and sold to the poor Indians in these wild 
r^ons for a hwse. If I shonld ever cross the Atlantic with mj col- 
lection, a curious enigma would be solved for the English people who 
maj inquire for a scalping-knife, when they find thnt ever; one in 
mj collection (and hear also that nearlj eveij one that is to be seen 
in the Indian countiy, to the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean,) 
bears on its blade the impreas of G. It." — Catlin's ^tRcrteon /ndioM, 
vol. i., p. 236. 

s2 
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return, exchange endeariDg names with their hus- 
bands and relations, and express ardent wishes for 
victory. Some Httle gift of affection is usually 
exchanged at parting. 

Before striking the first blow, the Indians make 
open declaration of war. A herald, painted black, 
is sent, bearing a red tomahawk, qn one side of 
which are inscribed figures representing the causes 
of hostilities. He reaches the enemy's principal 
Tillage at midnight, throws down the tomahawk in 
some conspicuous place, and disappears silently. 
When once warning is thus g^ven, every stratagem 
that cunning can suggest, is employed for the 
enemy's destruction. 

As long as the expedition continues in friendly 
countries, the warriors wander about in small 
parties for the convenience of hunting ; still, how- 
ever, keeping up communication by means of sounds 
imitating the cries of birds and beasts. None ever 
fail to appear at the appointed place of meeting 
upon the frontier, where they again hold high 
festival, and consult the omens of their dreams. 
When they enter the hostile territory a close array 
is observed, and a deep silence reigns. They creep 
on all fours, walk through water, or upon the 
stumps of trees to avoid leavii^ any trace of their 
route. To conceal their numbers they sometimes 
march in a long single file, each stepping on the 
foot-print of the man before him. They sometimes 
even wear the hoofs of the buffalo or the paws of 
the bear, and run for miles in a winding course to 
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imitate the track of thoae animals. Eveiy effort is 
made to surprise the foe, and they frequently lure 
him to destruction by imitating from the depths of 
the forest the cries of animals of the chace. 

If the expedition meet with no straggling party 
of the enemy, it advances with cautious stealth 
towards some principal Tillage ; the warriors creep 
on their hands and feet through the deep woods, 
and often even paint themselves the colour of dried 
leaves to avoid being perceived by their intended 
victims. On approaching the doomed hamlet, they 
examine it carefiilly but rapidly, from some tree- 
top or elevated ground, and again conceal them- 
selves till n^htfall in the thickest covert. Strange 
to say these subtie warriors neglect altogether the 
security of sentinels, and are satisfied with searching 
the Burroimding n^ghbourhood for hidden foes ; if 
none be discovered they sleep in confidence, even 
when hostile forces are not far off. They weakly 
trust to the protecting power of their Manitous. 
When they have succeeded in reaobing the village, 
and concealing themselves unobserved, they wait 
silently, keeping close watch till the hour before 
dawn, when the inhabitants are in the deepest sleep. 
Then crawhng noiselessly like snakes through the 
grass and underwood, till they are upon the foe, the 
chief raises a shrill cry and the massacre begins. 
Discharging a shower of arrows they finish the 
deadly work with the club and tomahawk. The 
great object however of the conquerors is to take 
the enemy alive, and reserve him to grace their 
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triumph and rejoice their eyes by his torture. 
When resistance is attempted this is often im- 
possible, and an instant death saves the victim 
from the far greater horrors of captivity and pro- 
tracted torment. When an enemy is struck down, 
the victor places his foot upon the neck of the 
dead or dying man, and with a horrible celerity 
and skill tears off the bleeding scalp.* This trophy 
is ever preserved with jealous care by the Indian 
warriors. 

After any great success the war party always 
return to their villages, more eager to celebrate the 
victory than to improve its advantages. Their 
women and old men await their return in longing 
expectation. The fate- of the war is announced 
from afar off by well-known signs ; the bad tiduigs 
are first told. A herald advances to the front of the 
returning party and sounds a death-whoop for each 
of tiieir waniors who has fallen in the ftay. Then 
after a little time t^e tale of victory is told, and the 
number of joisoners and of the ^aiu declared. AU 
lamentations are soon hushed, and congratulatiMis 
and r^oicing succeed. Dorio^ ttie retreat, if the 
war party be not hard pressed by the enemy, 
IH*)8oners are treated with some degree of humanity, 
but are very closely guarded. When the expedition 
has returned to the village, the old men, women, and 
chOdren, form themselves into two lines; the 
prisoners are compelled to pass between them, and 

' See Appendix, No. LVIIL 
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are cruelly bruised with sticks and stones, but not 
Titally i^juI«d by their tormentors. 

A council is usually held to decide the fate of the 
prisoners, the alternatives are, to be adopted into 
the conquering nation, and received as brothers^ or 
to be put to death in the most horrible torments ; 
thus either to supply the place of warriors &Uen in 
battle, or to appease the spirits of the departed by 
their miserable end. The older warriors among the 
captives usually meet the hardest fote. the younger 
are most frequently adopted by the women, their 
wounds are cured, and they are thenceforth received 
in every respect as if they belonged to the tribe. 
The adopted prisoners go out to war gainst their 
former countrymen, and the new tie is held even 
more binding than the old. 

The veteran warrior, whose tattooed skin bears 
record of slaught^^d enemies, meets with no maxsy; 
his face is painted, his head crowned with flowers 
as if for a festival, black moccasins are put upon 
his feet, and a flaming torch is placed above him 
as the signal of condemnation. The wom«i take 
the lead In the diabolical tortures to which he is 
sutgected, tiad rage around their victim witji horrU)le 
cries. He is, however, allowed a bri^ interval to 
sing his death-song, and he often continues it even 
through the whole of the terrible ordeal. He boasts 
of his ^eat deeds, insults his tormentors, laughing 
at their feeble efforts, exults in the vengeance that 
his nation will take for his death, and pours forth 
insulting re{a-oaches and threats. The aaog is then 
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taken up by the woman to whose particular revenge 
he has been devoted. She calls upon the spirit 
of her husband or son to come and witness the 
sufferings of his foe. After tortures too various 
and horrible to be particularised, some kind wound 
closes the scene in death, and the victim's scalp is 
lodged among the trophies of the tribe. To endure 
with unshaken fortitude ' is the greatest triumph of 
an Indian warrior and the highest confusion to his 
enemies, but often the proud spirit breaks under 
the pangs that rack the quivering flesh, and shouts 
of intolerable agony reward the demoniac ingenuity 
of the tormentors. 

Many early writers considered that the cha:^ of 
cannibalism^ against the Indians was well founded ; 

' The Bar&ge CantahriaoB and the first inhftbitaots of Spun sang 
songs of triumph as tfaej were led to death and while thej hung oa 
the croBB. Straho mentions this as a mark of their ferocity and 
barbarism. — Strabo, lib, iii., p. 114. 

' The American word "cannibal," of asomewhatdoubtful sigoifi- 
ca^n, is probably derired from the language of Hayti or that of 
Forte Rico. It has passed into the languages of Europe, since the 
end of the fifteenth century, as sjnonjmouH with that of Anthropo- 
pht^. " Edsces humananun camium novi heluones Anthropophagi, 
Caribes, alias Cauibales appellati," says Peter Martjr of Anghiera, 
in the third decade of his Oceania, dedicated to Pope Leo X. " We 
were assured by all the mbsionaries whom we had an opportunity of 
constdting, that the Caribbees are perhaps the leaat anthropophagous 
nation of the New Continent. We may conceive that the fury and 
despair with which the unhappy Caribbees defended themseWea 
against the Spaniards when, in 1704, a royal decree declared them 
slaTes, may bare contributed to the reputation they have acquired of 
ferocity. The licendiado Rodrigo cle Figuero was appointed by the 
Court in 1520 to decide whieh of the tribes of South America might 
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donbtlMs in moments of fury portions of an enemy's 
flesh have been rent off and eaten. To deyour a 
foeman's heart is held by them to be an exquisite 
Tengeance. They have been known to drink 
draughts of human blood, and in circumstances of 
scarcity they do not hesitate to eat their captives. 
It is cert^n that all the terms used by them in 
describing the torture of prisoners rehite to this 
horrible practice, yet as they are so figurative in 
every expression, these may simply mean the 
fullest gratification of revenge. The evidence upon 
tills point is obscure and contradictory ; the Indian 
cannot be altc^ther acquitted or found guilty of 
this foul imputation. 

The brief peace that afibrds respite amidst the 
continual wars of the Indian tribes, is scarcely more 
than a truce. Nevertheless, it is concluded with 
considerable form and ceremony. The first advance 
towards a cessation of hostilities, is usually made 
through the chief of a neutral power. The nation 
professing the first overture dispatches some men of 

be regarded as of Caribbee race, or at Cannibalt, and which wera 
GuatJaos, that is, Indians of peace, and frienda of the CaBtiliuu. 
Eveij nation that could be accused of having deroured a prisoner 
after a battle, was arbitrarily declared of Caribbee race. All the 
tribes designated bj Figuera as Caribbees were conderoned to 
slaTer7,and might at will be soldor exterminated in war." — Humboldt's 
iVrionoIiVarraftoe, toI. vi., p. 35. 

CharleToix and Lafitau speak of the cannibaliam of tba Konh 
American Indians a* a generally acknowledged fact : Lafitau mentions 
the Abeuaquis aa the onlj tribe who held it m detestation.— Lafitau, 
¥ol. ii., p. 307. 
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note as ambassadors, accompauied by an oratco*, to 
contract the negociation. They bear with them tiie 
cfdumet* of peace as the symbol of their purpose, 
and a certain number of wampum belts^ to note tbe 

* " Od ne peut gueree douter que les aauvages en fusant fiinMr dana 
le Calumet ceui doot ils recherchent ralliance ou le commerce, 
n'ftyent lateDtioa de prendre le soleil pour t^moin et en qaelque taqon 
pour garant de leurs trait^, car ils ne manquent jamus de pouaer 
la fumee Ten cette aatre : . • . Fumer done done la mftms pipe, eo sigiw 
d'alliance, est la mSme cbose que de boire dans la mSme coupe, comma 
il s'est de tout terns pratique dans plusieura natioas." — Cbarlevoii, 
torn. T., p. 313. 

Calumet in general signifies a pipe, beiug a Normaa word, derired 
from Ckalumeau. The eavages do not understand this word, for it was 
introduced into Canada b; the Normans when thej first settled there ; 
and has still continued in use among the French planters^ The calumet 
or pipe, is called in the Iroquois language ^anondiKM, and bj liteotbtt' 
eayage natives, poagau. 

Ambassadors were never safe amongst an^ of the savage tribes 
who do not smoke the calumet. — Lafitau, vol. ii,, p. 313. At the time 
of tbe earij' Frencb writers on Indian customs, the calumet, rincA 
almost universally in use, was only known amongst the tribes inhabit- 
ing Louisiana, who in manf respects were more advanced in civilisa- 
tion than those of tbe cold northern regions. 

* Wampum is the Indian name of ornaments manufactured by tbe 
Indians from varicoloured shells* which they get on tbe shore of the 



* " Aininig the namcnnu ibElb vhich ue fsnnd in tlie uk-ahort, there txe taa» 
Irliiefa b; the Englith here ue alkd cluna, uid which b««r gome membUucc la tha 
huniM ST. Thej h»e i coniidenbli tbicknos, uid ui: chiefly vhite, cxcepdi^ tbe 
pointed end, vhicb both nitbin uid nittiout biib a bluo colour, betneeo puiple end 
violet. Tbe obelli eoHtain s luge anlmil, whirh il ealcD both bj IsdiuM Bad 
EatopeuB. The tbelli of these duni are uicsd bj the Indiuu u menej, and ntka 
whit Ibef odl Iheir nnttipum ; tboj likcwiie lerye their woaieD for u oTDoment 
when they inlend to appear in full droo. Tbcae wampums are properly made of iha 
purple part of tbe ihellt, whkh tbe Indian* value more than the wfaits pvti. A 
(TSTeller who goei to Inde with Iho Indiani, and i> well glockcd with them, maf 
heeome a coinideisbie gainer, bnt if he lake gold coin or bullion he will undaubtedlf 
be a iMer; for the Indian) who 1i>c farther np the counlrj put lilUe or ne nine ea 
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objects and conditions of the negociation. The 
orator explains the meaning of the belts to the 
hostile chiefe, and if the proposition be received, 

resh water fitreams, and file or cut into bits of h^ bq inch, or an 
inch in length, and perforate, giviog them the ahape of peces of 
broken-pipe Btema, vrhich they Btring on deer's sinews, or veare 
them ingenionalj into war-belts for the waist. The wampmn is 
erideotly meant in the description of the tturgny or comibols, g^ren 
by Yerazzano in Ramnsio, which has so much puiiled translators 
and commentators. - Lafitau and CbarleToix both describe it under 
the name of porcelaiTte. 

" La Porcelaine dont nons parlons ici, est hien difierente de ees 
ouTTages de Porcelaine qu' on apporte de la Chine on du Japan* dont 
la matiSre est une terre belutt^ et pr^ar^. Celle ci est tir^ de 
certains coquillages de mer, connues en g^^le sous le nom de For- 
celaines, — cellos dont noa sauTages se serrent sent eanel^s, et 
semblable pour leur figure aoi coquilles de St. Jacqnes. — II y a de 
porcelaone de deux sortes, I'nne est blanche, et c'est la plus commune. 
L'autre eat d'un riolet obscnr ; plus elle tire snr le noir plus elle 
eet estim^. La porcelaine qui sort pour lea affaires d'^t est toute 
travaill^ an petite cjlindres de la longueur d'un quart de pouce et 
groa k proportion. On les distribue en deux mauieres, en branches 
et en colliers. Les branches sent composes de cylindree enfil^s sans 
ordre, h la suite les uns des autres comme dcs grains de chapetet. 



Ois mstal) wLlth we reckon » piedoiu, u I 1i»tb ftaqomllj obwmd In lbs conim 
of m; tnTcli, Tbe lodiini tomeAj aaiie Aeir own mopnin, Aanfh not vitliout 
■ gn«t deil of tiouUo ; but ■( pnMDt tbe EarapeMU emploj tbonKlTei in tbst 
w*7, uid (ct couiidenbla proEt bj il." — Stim in Pinkertoo, yii. zUi, p. 4fi5. 

* " HindBn et U Comla BildeUi out nppiii, duii Icur nTmiu comnienUirei du Mili- 
on« de Mirco Polo, quo c'eitle nom do Ucoquille du gone™ CjpiKkS dot bomb* (poi^ 
celluor, de parcello, en lilin porcellui, ponnzeliine du peri Trigiult) qui ■ donlrf lien 
h la d^nominHtion do porcdnine pvt )mqnelle lea penplei ocddontam out d^gii<f 
let Vata Afntco, Muco Polo M lerl du not porcelluis, ot fOta lo co^nilWi tarU, 
on ctmritt, eoiployte conne nWDiwie duH I'lnde, ol pour U poterie fins do U Cbioe. 
. . . Lt bknoheur laitrfs do pldtieun npios ds la limille dei Bacdooidei, 
^poll^ de pourcelunn an moten Age, » un> donte luffi pour (aim donncr aui 
beiui rawiG^miquei ds U Chine une deaomination analogue. Caa coquilles no 
aoDt paa entr^ea dan> la compoulioD dels porcelwne." — Hnmboldl, Ofog. duif»itfeaii 
OMmaU, (did. t., p. lOii. 
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the opposite party accept the proffered symbols, 
and the next day present others of a similar import. 
The calumet is then solemnly smoked, and the 
burial of a war hatchet for each party and for each 
ally, concludes the treaty. The negociations consist 
more in presents, speeches, and ceremonies, than in 

La porc«)uiie en est ordiuurement touts blanche, et on ne a'en sert 
qne pour dea afiaires d'une legere cons^uence. Lee colliera soot de 
Ui|[es cranturea, ou lea petits cjlindres blanci et pourpre sont diepos^ 
par rangs et assujettes par de petites bandelettea de cair, dont on 
tail nn tJBaiJ aasez propre. Leur longeur, lenr largaeor et leu grains 
de oouleur m proportionaeat a rimportance de raffaire. Les colliera 
conununs et ordinairea aont de onse rangs de cent quatre-Tingt 
grains chacun. Le fisc, on le treior pablio connate principalement 

en ces sortes de ootliera Lea lanTages a' ont rien de ploa 

pr&ienx que leur Porcelaine; ce tout leurs bijoui, leurs pierreries. !!■ 
en comptent jntqn' anx gruns, et oela leur tient lieu de toute 
richesae." — LafiUu, 1720. 

Catlin writes thua in 1842 ; — " Amongst the numerous trihes who 
have formerly inhabited the Atlantic coast, wampum has been 
iDvariahly manufactured and highlj valued as a circulating medium 
(instead of coina, of which the Indians hare no knowledge] ; so tnuij 
strings, or so manj hands breadth, being the fixed Taluo of a horse, 
a gun, a robe, iie. It ia a remarkable fact ^at after I passed the 
Ifississippi, I saw but Tery little wampum used, sad on ascending 
the Missoari, I do not recollect to have seen it worn at all bj the 
Upper Misaonri Indiana, although the same materials for its manu- 
facture are found in abundance in those regions. Bdow the Lions 
and along the whole of our western frontier, the different tribes ar« 
found loaded and beautifully ornamented with it, which they can now 
affi>rd to do, for thej consider it of little ralue, as the fur traders hare 
ingenionalj introdaced an imitation of it manufactured by ateam or 
otherwise, of porcelain or some composition cloaely resembling it, with 
which they hare flooded the whole Indian couotiy, and sold at so 
reduced a price aa to cheapen and consequentlj destroy the value and 
meaning of the original wampum, a string of which can now but veiy 
rarely be found in any part of the country." — Catlin, *ol. i., p. 223. 
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any demands upon each other : there is no prepay 
to provide tribute, and the victors rarely or never 
require the formal cession of any of the hunting- 
grounds of the vanquished. The unrestrained 
passions of individuals, and the satiety of long- 
continued peace, intolerable to the Indian, soon 
again lead to the renewal of hostility. 

The BUCcessAil huuter ranks next to the brave 
warrior in the estimation of the savi^. Before start- 
ing on his grand expeditions, he prepares himself by 
a course of fasting, dreaming, and religious observ- 
ances, as if for war. He hunts with astonishing 
dexterity and skill, and regards this pursuit rather 
as an object of adventure and glory than as an 
industrious occupation. 

With regard to cultivation and the useful arts, 
the Indians are in the veiy infancy of progress.* 
Iheir villages are usxxally not less than eighteen 
miles apart, and are surrounded by a narrow 
circle of imperfectly cleared land, slightly turned 
np with a hoe, or scraped with pointed sticks,' 
scarcely interrupting the continuous expanse of 

* "Avsnt d'ftToir I'uuge d«s monlioB, ils bruuont lenra greiaa 
<biH 1m piles, on dei mortiera de bois, aToe des pitona do mime 
TOitihn. H^odfl noiu donue \h mesura de la pile et du pilon det 
■ncieiu, et de noa uurageB, dans cea paroles, ' CoupeE inoi une pile 
de trots pieda de bant, et nn [Mloa de la kmgaeuT de trois coud^s.' 
(Henod. Optra et DUi, lib. v., Ill j Serviua in lib. iz., ^neid. Init.) 
Galea met auaai la pile et le pilon, an nombro dea meuble* rustiquea 
de soa tampa. I^es Pisona piirent leur nom de cette mani^ de pilar 
ie bled." — Lafitau. 

' " II lenr anfBt d'un moroeaa de boia recourW de troia doigta d» 
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tiie forest. They are only acquainted with the 
rudest sorts of clay manufactures, and the nee of 
the metals (except by European introduction) 
is altogether unknown.^ Their women, howerw, 
display considerable skill in weaving fine mats, in 
staining the hair of animals, and working it into 
brilliant coloured embroideries. The wampum-belts 
are made with great care and some taste. The 
calumet is also elaborately carved and ornamented ; 
and the painting and tattooing of their bodies some- 
times presents well-executed and highly descriptive 

IftTgenr, attach^ i un long mouohe qui le&r eert k uroler U terre, et 
k la remoer l^erament. " — Lofitau, torn, ii., p. 76. 

Catlin Mjs that the tribe of MandaDB raise a giVAt deal of corn. 
Thia is all done by the women, who make their hoes of the shoulder- 
blades of the buffalo or elk, and dig the ground over instead of 
ploughing it, which is coaseqaentlj done with a raat deal of labour.— 
Vol. i., p. 121. 

* "Nothing so diatioctlj marki the nneirilised condition of the 
North American Indian as his total ignorance of the art of metal- 
Inrgj. Forged iron has been in use among the inhabitants of our 
hemisphere from time immemorial ; for tliough the process employed 
for obtaining tbe malleabilitj of a metal in its malleable stale is reiy 
complicated, jet M. de Morion boa clearly proved that the several 
eras at which writers have pretended to fix the discoreiy are entirely 
fikbalone." — Lttlret $nr la Chine. 

Consequently, the weapons of brou and other instruments of metal 
fonnd in the dykes of Upper Canada, Florida, &c., are amongst the 
•trongest indications of the superiority of those ancient races of 
America who have now entirely passed away. 

" Know then," soys Cotton Uother, " that these doleful creatures 
are tbe reriest ruins of mankind. They lire in a country full at 
metals, but the Indians were never ownen of so much as a knife till 
we came among tiiem. Their name for an Engli^unoa was * knife- 
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{)ictnreB and hieroglyphics. They construct light 
and elegant baskets from the swamp cane, and 
are very skilM in making bows and arrows ; some 
tribes indeed were so rude as not to hare attained 
eren to the use of this primitive weapon, and the 
slii^ was by no means generally known. 

Most of the American nations are without any 
fixed form of goTemment whatever. The complete 
independence of every man is fiilly recognised. He 
may do what he pleases of good or evil, usefiil or 
destructive, no constituted power interferes to thwart 
his will. If he even take away the life of another 
the bystand^^ do not interpose. The kindred of 
the slain, however, will make any sacrifice for 
vengeance. And yet in the communities of these 
children of nature there usually reigns a wonderful 
tranquillity. A deadly hostility exists between the 
different tribes, but among the members comprising 
each, the strictest union exists. The honour and 
prosperity of his nation is the leading object of the 
Indian ; this national feeling forms a Unk to draw 
him closely to his neighbour, and he rarely or 
never uses violence or evil speech against a country- 
man. Where there is scarcely such a thing as 
individual property, government and justice are 
necessarily very much simplified. There exists 
almost a community of goods. No man wants white 
another has enough and to spare. Their generosity 
knows no bounds. Whole tribes when ruined by 
disastere in war find unlimited hospitality among 
tiieir neighboure; habitations and hunting-grounds 
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are allotted to them, and they are received in every 
respect as if they were members of the nation that 
protects them. 

As there is generally no wealth or hereditary 
distinction among this people, the sole claim to 
eminence is founded on snch personal qualities as 
can only be conspicuous in war, council, or the 
chace. During times of tranquillity and inaction 
all superiority ceases. Every man is clothed and 
&reB alike. Relations of patronage and dependence 
are unknown. All are free and equal, and they 
perish rather than submit to control, or endure 
correction. During war indeed, or in the chase, 
they render a sort of obedience to those who 
excel in character and conduct, but at other times 
no form of government whatever exists. The names 
of mi^strate and subject are not in their language. 
If the elders interpose between man and man, it is 
to advise, not to decide. Authority is only tolerated 
in foreign, not in domestic, affairs. 

Music and dancing express the emotions of the 
Indian's mind. He has his songs of war and death, 
and particular moments of bis life are appointed for 
tiieir recital. His great deeds and the vengeance he 
has inflicted upon his enemies are his subjects ; the 
language and music express his passions rudely but 
forcibly. The dance^ is still more important : it is 

* Chftte&nbri&nd, toL i., p. 333 ; Charleroix. 

" Th« d&ncea of th« Red IndiMis form » UDguUr and importaiit 
fektaro throDghont the ciutomB of the ahorigines of the New World. 
In these are tj^ed, bj ligDa well understood by the initiaied, and. 
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the grand celebration at every festival, and alter- 
nately the exponent of their triumph, anger, or 
devotion. It is usually pantomimic and highly 
descriptive of the subject to which it is appropriate. 
The Indians are immoderately fond of play as a 
means of excitement and agitation. While gaming 
they who are usually so taciturn and indifferent, 
become loquacious and eager. Their guns, arms, and 
all that they possess are A-eely staked, and at times, 
where all else is lost, they will trust even their 
po'sonal safety to the hazard of the die.^ The most 
barbarous of the tribes have imhappily succeeded in 
inventing some species of intoxicating llqnor : that 
from the root of the maize was in general use, it is not 
disagreeable to the taste, and is very powerful. When 
the accursed fire-water is placed before the Indians, 
none can resist the temptation. The wisest, best, 
and bravest succumb alike to this odious temptation, 

u it were, bj hieroglyphic action, th^ hiatorical eventB, their pro- 
jected enterprieeB, their huntiog, their ambuscadeB, and their battles, 
resembling in Bome respects the Pyrrhic dances of the ancients." — 
Washington Irring's Colvmhiu, rol, ii., p. 122. 

" In th« proTince of Fasto, on the ridgo of the Cordillera, I hare 
Been masqued Indians, armed with rattles, performing sarage daaces 
around the altar, while a Franciscan monk elevated the Lost." — 
Humboldt's Nouveau Etpagne, vol. i., p. 411. 

See, also, Lafitan's Mtevn det Savvagei AmMquamt eomparet 
oux nuKurt des premieri tempi, torn, i., p. 526 ; he refers to Plu- 
tarch tn Lycwrgo, for an account of similar Spartan dances. 

* CharleToiz ; Lafitau ; Soucher, Eittoire du Canada. 

" The plajera prepare for their rain by religious obBerrances ; they 
fast, they watch, they pray." — Chateaubriand, toI. i., p. 240. 

See Appendix, No. LIX. 
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and when their unrestrained passions are excited by 
drinking, they are at times guilty of enormous out- 
rages, and the scenes of their festivities often become 
stained with kindred blood. The women are not 
permitted to partake of this fktal pleasure, their dniy 
is to serve the guests and take care of their husbands 
and fViends when overpowered by the debauch. This 
exclusion from a favourite enjoyment is evidence of 
the contempt in which females are held among the 
Indians. 

In the present day he who would study the cha- 
racter and habits of these children of nature, must 
travel &r away beyond the Rocky Mountains where 
the murrain of parerted civilisation has not yet 
spread. There he may still find the virtues and vices 
of the savage, and lead among those wild tribes that 
fascinating life of liberty, which few have ever been 
known to abandon willingly for the restraints and 
luxuries of civilisation and refinement. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

While the French were busied in establishing them- 
selves upon the banks of the St Lawrence, their 
ancient rivals steadily progressed in the occupation 
of the Atlantic coasts of North America. 

Generally speaking, the oldest colonies of England 
were founded by private adventurers, at their own 
expense and risk. In most cases the soil of the 
new settlonents was granted to powerful indivi- 
duals or companies of merchants, and by them made 
over in detail to the actual emigrants for certain 
considerations. Where, however, as often occurred, 
the emigrants had settled prior to the grant, or were 
in a condition to disregard it, they divided the land 
according to their own interests and convenience. 
These unrecognised proprietors prospered more 
rapidly than those who were trammelled by en- 
gagements with non-resident authorities. The right 
of goyemment, as well as the nominal possession of 
the soil, was usually granted in the first instance, 
and the new colonies were connected with the Crown 
of Great Britun by little more than a formal recog- 
nition of sovereignty. But the dispute invariably 
arising between the nominal proprietors and the 

t2 
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actual settlers speedily caused, in most cases, a dia- 
solution of the proprietary goTemment, and threw 
the colonies one by one under royal authority. 

The system then usually adopted was to place 
the colony under the rule of an English governor, 
assisted by an upper House of Parliament, or 
Council, appointed by himself, and a Lower House, 
possessing the power of taxation, elected by the 
people. All laws, however, enacted by these local 
authorities were subject to the approbation of the 
British Crown. This was the outline of colonial 
constitutions in every North American settlement, 
except in those established under peculiar charters. 
The habit of self-government bore its fruit of sturdy 
independence and self-reliance among our trans- 
atlantic brethren, and the prospect of political privi- 
leges offered a special temptation to the English 
emigrant to embark his fortunes in the Kew World. 
At their commencement trade was free in all, and 
religion in most of the new colonies; and it was 
only by dow degrees that their fiscal regulations 
were brought under the subordination of the mother 
country. 

Although a general sketch of British colonisation 
in North America is essential to the illustration of 
Canadian history, it is unnecessary to detail more 
than a few of the leading features of its nature and 
progress, and of the causes which placed its interests 
in almost perpetual antagonism with those of French 
settlement. This subject is rendered not a little 
obscure and complicated by the contradictory claims 
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and statements of proprietors, merchant adven- 
turers and settlers, the separation of provinces, the 
abandonment of old, and the foundation of new 
settlements.' 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert,' of C!ompton, in Devon- 
shire, formed the first plan of British colonisation in 
America. Queen Elizabeth, who then wore the 
crown, willingly granted a patent conveying most 
ample gifts and powers to her worthy and distin- 
guished subject. He was given for ever all such 
" heathen and barbarous countries " as he might 
discover, with absolute authority therein, both by 
sea and land. Only homage, and a fifth part of the 
gold and silver that might be obtained, was reserved 
" for the Crown. 

The first expedition of Sir Humphrey Gilbert Sailed 
in the very commencement. The adventurers were 
unfortunately selected ; many deserted the cause, 
and others engaged in disastrous quarrels among 
themselves. The chief was ultimately obliged to set 
out with only a few of his own tried Mends.^ He 

' See Preface to Bancroft'B JBwtory of the TJniud Stales. 

* " Sir Humphrey bad publislied, im 1573, a treatise conoemmg a 
north-ireat passage to the East Indies, which, although tinctured with 
the pedantry of the age, is full of practical sense and judicious argu- 
ment."— P. F. Tjtlers Life of Sir Walter BaUigh, p. 26. 

* " Sir Walter Raleigh, step-brother to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, waa 
one of his companions in this enterprise, and althongh it proved 
unsuccessful, the instructions of Sir Humphrey coold not foil to be 
of serrtce to Raleigh, who at this time was not much above twenty- 
five, whilst the admiral most have been in the maturity of his years 
and abilities."— Ty tier, p. 27. 
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encountered very adverse weather, and was driven 
back with the loss of a ship, and one of his trustiest 
companions.* This disaster was a severe blow to 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, as most of his property was 
embarked in the undertaking. However, with 
unshaken determination, and aided by Sir George 
Peckham, Sir Walter Baleigh," and other distin- 

* " On its homeward posaoge, the smaLI squadron of Gilbert was 
diaperaed and disabled bj a Spanish fleet, and many of the company 
were slain ; but, perhaps owing to the disastrous iesne of the fight, it 
ha« l>een slightly noticed by the EngUsh historians." — Oldy's Life of 
BaleigK pp. 28, 29. 

° Raleigh, who had by this time risen into favour with the qneen, 
did not embark on the expedition, but he induced his royal mistress 
to take BO deep an interest in its success, that on the eve of its 
■oiling from Plymouth, she commissioned him to convey to Sir H. 
Gilbert her earnest wishes for his saccess, with a special token of 
regard, — a little trinliet representing an anchor guided by a lady. 
The following was Raleigh's letter, written from the court : — 
" Brother, — I have sent you a token from her majesty, an anchor 
guided by a lady, as you see, — and, further, her Highness willed me 
to send you word, that she wished you as great good hap and safety 
to your ship as if she herself were there in person, desiring you to 
have care of yourself as of that which she tendereth ; and therefore, 
for her sake, you must provide for it accordingly. Farther, she 
oommandeth that yon leave your ]HOture vrith me. For the rest I 
leave till our meeting, or to the report of this bearer, who would 
needs be the messenger of this good news. So I commit you to the 
will and protection of God, who sends ds such life and death os he 
shall please or hath appointed. Richmond, this Friday moming. 
Your true brother, Waltbb Ralbiqh."— This letter is indorsed as 
having been recwved March 18, 1582-3, and it maybe remarked 
that it settles the doubt as to the truth of Prince's story of the 
golden anchor, questioned by Campbell in his lAva of tie Admiratt, 
In the Eerooloffia AttffluB, p. 65, there is a fine print of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, taken evidently from an original picture ; but, unlike 
the portrait mentioned by Granger, it does not bear the device men- 
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guished men, fae again equipped an expedition, and 
put to sea in the year 1683. 

The force with which this bold adventurer under- 
took to gain possession of a new continent was 
miserably small The largest vessel was but 
of 200 tons burthen : the Delight, in which he 
himself sailed, was only 120 tons, and the three 
others composing the little fleet were even much 
smaller. The crew and adventurers numbered 
altogether 260 men, most of them tradeanen, 
mechanics, and refiners of metal. There was such 
difficulty in completing even this small equipment, 
that some ci^tured pirates were taken into the 



The expedition sailed from Concert Bay on the 
11th of May, 1583. Three days afterwards the 
Raleigh," the largest ship of the fleet, put back to 
land, under the plea that a violent sickness had 
broken out on board, but in reality fbom the indis- 

tioned in the text. Raleigh's letter ezpluna this diffierence. When 
Sir Kmnfbrey wu at Plymouth, on the eve of suliag, tho queen 
conunaods him, we see, to le&ve his |uctiire with Raleigh. This 
must ollode to a portrait already punted ; and of eonrse the golden 
anchor then sent conld not be seen in it. Now, he perished on the 
rojage. The picture at Deronshire House, mentioned by Granger, 
which bean this honourable badge, must, therefore have been pwnted 
after his death. — Tjtler's Baleigh, p. 45 ; Granger's Biographwal 
Biitory, »oI. i., p. 246 ; Cajlej, Tol.i., p. 31 ; Prince's Worihiet of 
IhvofuMre. 

' " This ship was of 200 tons burden : it had been built under 
Raleigh's own eye, equipped at his expense, and commanded by 
Captain Butler, her master being Thomas Davis, of Bristol." — 
Tytler. p. 44. 
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position of the crew to risk the enterprise. The 
loss of this vessel was a heavy discouragement to 
the brave leaders. After many delays and diffi- 
culties from the weather and the misconduct of his 
followers. Sir Humphrey Gilbert reached the shores 
of Newfoundland, where he found thirty-six vessels 
engaged in the fineries. He, in virtue of his royal 
patent, immediately assumed authority over them, 
demanding and obtaining all the supplies of which 
he stood in need ; he also proclaimed his own and 
the queen's possession of the country. Soon, how- 
ever, becoming sensible that this rocky and dreaiy 
wilderness offered little prospect of wealth, he pro- 
ceeded with three vessels, and a crew diminished 
by sickness and desertion, to the American coast 
Owing to his imprudence in approaching the 
f<>Sgy aiid dangerous shore too closely, the largest 
vesseF struck, and went to pieces. The captain 
and many of the crew were lost: some of the 
remainder reached Newfoundland in an open boat, 
after having endured great hardships. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert altogether failed in reach- 
ing any part of the mainland of America. The 
weather became very bad, the winter approached* 

' The DeligJa. The Sicallow had, a short time before, been eent 
home with some of the crew, who were sick. The remaining harks 
were the Oolden Hind and the Squirrel, the first of forty, the lut 
of ten tone burden. For what reason does not appear, the admiral 
iasisted, against the remonstrances of his officers and crew, in haTing 
' his flag in the Squirrel. It was a fatal resolution. The larger 
vessel, the Oolden Jlind, orrired at Falmouth on the 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1583. 
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and provisions began to fail ; there was -no alteraa- 
tive but to return, and with bitter regret and 
disappointment he adopted tliat course. The two 
remaining vessels proceeded in safety as &r as the 
meridian of the Azores ; there, however, a terrible 
tempest assailed them. On the afternoon of the 9th 
of September the ^naUer of the two boats was 
observed to labour dangerously. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert stood upon her deck, holding a book in his 
hand, encouraging the crew. " We are as near to 
heaven by sea as by land," he called out to those on 
board the other vessel, as it drifted past just before 
nightfall. Darkness soon concealed his little bark 
from sight ; but for hours one small light was seen 
to rise and fall, and plunge about among the Airious 
waves. Shortly after midnight it suddenly disap- 
peared, and with it all trace of the brave chief and 
his crew. One maimed and storm-tossed ship alone 
returned to England of that armament which so 
short a time before had been sent forth to take 
possession of a New World.* 

The English nation was not diverted from the 
pursuit of colonial aggrandisement by even this 
disastrous failure. The queen, however, was more 
ready to assist by grants and patents than by 
pecuniary supplies. Many plausible schemes of 
settlement were put forward ; but the difBculty of 
obtaining sufQcient means of carrying them into 

" Soe Captain Edward Haiea's Narrative of the Expedition of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert ; Hakluyt, vol. iii., pp. 143—159. 
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effect prevented their being adopted. At length the 
illustrious Sir Walter Raleigh undertook the task 
of colonisation at his own sole charge, and easily 
obtained a patent similar to that conferred upon 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert. He soon sent out two small 
vessels, under skilM naval of&cers, to search for his 
new government. Warned by the disaaters of their 
predecessors, they steered a more southerly course. 
When soundings indicated aa approadi to land, they 
already observed that the breeze firom the shore 
was rich with delicious odours of fruits and flowers. 
They proceeded very cautiously, and presently found 
that they had reached a long low coast without 
harbours. The shore was flat and sandy ; bnt softly 
undulating green hiUs were seen in the interior, 
covered with a great profusion of rich grapes. This 
discovery proved to be the island of Okakoke, off 
Nortii Carolina. The English were well received 
by the natives, and obtained from t^em many 
valuable skins in exchange for trinkets. Some 
limited explorations were made, after which the 
expedition returned to England, bearing very favour- 
able accounts of the new country,* which filled 
Raleigh with joy, and raised the expectations of 
the whole kingdom. In honour of England's muden 

' Oldy'a Life of Baltigh, p. 58. The description given of Virginia 
hy the two captains in comm&nd of the expedition (Captains Fbilip 
Amodas and Walter Barlon), was that " the soil is the most plen^u], 
sweet, fruitful, and wholeaome of all the world. We found the people 
most gentle, loriog, faithful, Toid of all guile and treason, and luoh 
as lived after the manner of the goUen age." 
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qaeen, the name of Virginia was gjven to this land 
of promise. 

Sir Walter Raleigh now embarked nearly all his 
fortune in another expedition, consisting of seven 
small ships, which he placed under the able com- 
mand of Sir Richard Greenville, sumamed "the 
Brave." The little fleet reached Virginia on the 
29th of Jane, 1685, and the colony was at once 
landed ; the principal duties of settlement were 
intmsted to Mr. Ralph Lane, who proved unequal 
to the chai^. The coast, however, was explored 
for a considerable distance, and the magnificent 
Bay of Chesapeake discovo^d. 

Lane penetrated to the head of Roanoke Sound ; 
there, without provocation, he seized a powerfbl 
Indian chief and his son, and retained the latter a 
close prboner in the hope through him of rulii^ the 
father. The natives exasperated at this injury, 
deceived the English with fiUse reports of great 
riches to be found in the interior. Lane proceeded 
up the river for several days with forty men, but 
suffering much from the want of provisions, and 
having been once openly attacked by the savages, 
he returned disheartened to the coast, where he 
found that the Indians were prepared for a general 
rising against him, in a confederacy formed of the 
surrounding tribes, headed by a subtle diief called 
Pemisapan. In the meantime, however, the captive 
became attached to the English, warning them of 
the coming danger, and naming the day for the 
attack. Lane resolving to strike the first blow, 
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suddenly asBailed the Indians and dispersed them ; 
afterwards at a parley he destroyed all the chiefs 
with disgraceful treachery. Henceforth the hatred 
of the savages to the English became intense, and 
they ceased to sow any of the lands near the 
settlement with the Tiew of starring their dangerous 
visitors. 

The colonists were much embarrassed by the 
hostilities of the Indians ; the time (^pointed by 
Raleigh and Greenville for sending them supplies 
had past; a heavy despondency fell upon their 
minds, and they began earnestly to wish for a 
means of returning home. But suddenly notice 
was given that a fleet of twenty-three sail was at 
hand, whether friendly or hostile no one could 
tell : to their great joy it proved to be the armament 
of Sir Francis Drake. Lane and his followers 
immediately availed themselves of this opportunity, 
and with tibe utmost haste, embarked for England, 
1586 totally abandoning the settlement A few days 
after this unworthy flight, a vessel of 100 tons 
amply provided with aid for the colony, arrived 
upon its deserted shores ; the crew in vain searched 
the coast and neighbourhood for their fellow- 
countiymen, and then steered for England. A 
fortnight after Sir Richard Greenville arrived witix 
three well-appointed ships and found a lonely 
desert where he had expected a flourishing colony : 
he also returned to England in deep disappoiafr- 
ment, leaving, however, a small party to hold 
possession of the country till he should return with 
ampler resources. 
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The noble Raleigh was not discouraged by 
this unhappy complication of errors and disasters ; 
he immediately dispatched another expedition, with 
three ships under the command of John White. 
But a terrible sight presented itself on their arrival ; 
the fort razed to the ground, the houses ruined and 
OTergrown with grass, and a few scattered bones, 
told the fate of their countrymen. The little settle- 
ment had been assailed by 300 Indians, and all the 
colonists destroyed or driven into the interior to an 
unknown fete. By an unfortunate error White 
attacked one of the few tribes that were friendly to 
the English, in the attempt to revenge the cruel 
massacre. After this unhappy exploit he was com- 
pelled by the discontent of his followers to return 
to England, for the purpose of procuring them 
supplies.* From various delays it was not till 1590 

* Unfortnnfttelj, on White's arriTal in England, the ntttion was 
wholly engroBsed by the expected inTMion of the Spanish Annada, 
and Sir Richard Greenville, who was prepurinf; to sail for Virginia, 
received notice that his semces were wanted at home. Raleigh, 
however, contrived to send ont White with two more vessels ; bnt 
they were attacked bj a Spanish ship of war, and so severely shattered, 
that they were obliged to roturn. Another expedition could not be 
undertaken until 1590; and no trace could then, or ever after, be 
foond of the anfbrtunate colony left by White, 

" Robertson reproaches Raleigh with levity in now throwing np his 
scheme of a Vii^nian colony. But, really, when we consider that in 
the conrse of four years he had sent ont seven successive expeditions, 
each more unfortunate than the other, and had spent 40,0001.,— 
nearly his whole fortune, — without the least prospect of a return, it 
cannot be viewed as a very unaccountable caprice, that he should get 
sick of the business, and be glad to transfer it into other hands." — 
Hurray, to), i., p.2M. 
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that another expedition reached Virginia. But 
f^aln silence and desolation reigned upon that 
fatal shore. Hie colony left by White had been 
destroyed like its predecessor. Raleigh at last 
abandoned the scheme of settlement that had 
proved minonsly disastrous to him and all con- 
cerned, and the braTe Sir Richard Greenville was 
soon after slain.' 

The interrat of the public in Virginia remained 
suspended till the year 1602, when Captain Bar- 
tholomew Crosnold undertook a voyage thither, and 
brought back such brilliant reports of the beauty and 
fertility of the country, that the dormant attention 
of the English towards this part of the world was 
again aroused. In 1606, Arundel, Lord Wardour, 
sent out a vessel under the command of Captain 
Weymouth, to make liirther discoveries ; the report 
of this voyage more than confirmed that of the 
preceding. 

The English nation were now at length prepared 
to make an effident attempt to colonise the New 
World. In London, and at Plymouth and Bristol, 
the principal maritime cities of the kingdom, the 
scheme found numerous and ardent supporters. 
James I., however, only granted such powers to the 
adventurers as suited his own narrow and arbitrary 
views : he refused to sanction any sort of represen- 
tative government in the colony, and vested all 

' For an account of Sir lUchard QreenTiUe'a deatli, aee Appendix, 
No. LX. 
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power in a council appointed by himself.' Virginia 
was, about that time, divided somewhat capriciouBly 
into two parts ; the southern portion was given to 

■ " The fundamental idea of the older British colonial policy appean 
to have been, that wherever a man went, he carried with him tha 
rights of an Englishinan, whatever these were aappoaed to be. In 
the reign of Jamea I., the atate doctrine was, that moat popular righta 
were uaurpationB ; and the coloniBtB of Virginia, sent out under the 
protection of government, were therefore placed under that degree of 
control which the state believed itself authorised to exercise at home. 
The Puritans exalted civil iranchise to a republican pitch ; their 
colraiies were therefore republican ; there was no such notion aa that 
of an intermediate state of tutelage or semi-liberty. Hence the entirs 
absence of solicitude on the part uf the mother country to interfere 
with the internal gOTernment of the colonies, arose not altogether 
from neglect, hut partly from principle. This ia remarkably proved 
by the bet, that representative government was seldom expressly 
granted in the early charters ; it wtu attumed by ihe colonittt ai a 
matter of right. Thus, to use the odd expression of the historian of 
Uassachosette, ' A house of burgesses broke out in Virginia ' in 
1619,* almost immediatdiy after its second settlement; and although 
the constitution of James contained no such element, it was at once 
acceded to hy the mother country as a thing of course. No thought 
was ever seriously entertained of supplying the colonies with the 
elements <rf an aristocracy. Vir^nta was the only province of old 
foundation in which the Church of England was established ; and 
there it was abandoned, with very little help, to the c^irice or prqu- 
dicea of the colonists, under which it qmedily decayed. The Puritans 
enjoyed, ondisturbed, their peenliar notioiu of eeeleciasticBl goTem- 
ment. ' It concemeth New England always to remember, that they 
were originally a plantation religions, not a plantation of trade. And 
if any man among us make religion as twelve, and the world as thir- 
teen, such an one hath not the spirit of a true New Englandman.' 
And when they ohoM to illnstrate this noble principle by decimating 
their own numbers hy persecution, and expelling from their limits all 

* HutchiMon'i Hilary of MattachmtiU, p. 94. 
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a meFchant company of London, the northern, to a 
merchant company of Bristol and Plymouth.* 
The southern, or London company, were the first 

diuenters from thoir own eatablUhm^it, the mother country nerer 
exerted henelf to protect or ]irohibit. The only ambition of the state 
wM to regulate the trade of its colonies ; in this reapect, and this 
only, they were fenced round with reetrictions, and watched with the 
most diligent jealouay. Thej had a right to Belf-goTerament and 
■elf-taxation ; a right to rcligione freedom in the sense which they 
choM thenuelvea to put upon the word ; a right to construct their 
municipal poUty as they pleased ; but no right to control or amend 
tbe slightest fiscal regulation of the imperial authority, howerer 
(^ressiTely it might bear upon them. 

" Such, I say, were the general notions prevailing in England on 
the eubject of colonial gorcmment, during the period of the foundation 
and early development of our transatlantic colonies — the notions by 
which the practice of government was regulated — although I do not 
assert that they were framed into a consistent and logical them?. 
Perhaps we shall not be far wrong in regarding Lord Chatham as the 
last distinguished aasertor of these principles, in an age when they 
had begun to be partially superseded by newer speculations." — 
Herivale on Colonitaticn, vol. i., p. 102. 

* " In the spring of 1606, James I. by patent divided Vir^nia 
into two colonies. The lou^tem included all lands between tlte 34th 
and 41st degrees of north latitude. This was granted to the London 
Company. The northern included aU lands between the 38th and 45th 
degrees north latitude, and was granted to the Plymouth Company. 
To prevent disputes about territory, the colonies were forbidden to 
pluit within a hundred miles of each other. There appears an ineon- 
ristency in these grants, as the lands lying between the 38th and 
41st degrees are covered by both patents. 

" In the month of Angust, 1615, Captain John Smith arrived in 
England, where he drew a map of the northern part of Virginia, and 
called it New England. From this time the name of Virginia was 
confined to the sonthem part of tho colony." — Winterbottom's Bit- 
lory of America, rd. iv., p. 165. See Bancroft's Uittory of (Ae 
United Statei, vol. i., p. 120. 
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to commence the work of colonisation with energy. 
On the Idth of December, 1606, they d^patched an 
expedition of three vessels, commanded by Captain 
Newport, comprising a number of people of rank 
and distinction. Among these was Captain John 
Smith, whose admirable qualities were afterwards 
BO conspicuously and useAilly displayed. The 
expedition met with such delays and dif&cidties 
that it was at one time on the point of returning to 
England. At length, however, they descried an 
unknown Cape, and soon afterwards entered Chesa- 
peake Bay, where the beauty and fertility of the 
shores even surpassed their expectations." On first 
landing they met the determined hostility of the 
savages, but when the fleet proceeded to Cape Com- 
fort, they there received a more friendly reception, 
and were invited ashore. The Indians spread their 
simple store of dainties before the strang^s, smoked 
with them the calumet of peace, and entertained 
them with songs and dances. As the expedition 
moved higher up the Bay, where no English had 
been before seen, it met with a still more cordial 
welcome. 

James Town was the first permanent English settle- 
ment established in America, although it has not since 
risen to very great importance. The site was chosen 
by tliis expedition about forty miles above the 
entrance upon the banks of James' River, where the 
emigrants at once proceeded to establish themselTe& 

• Percy in Porchw, ir., 1687. 
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They suffered great distress from the commencement 
on account of the bad quality of the provisions, fur- 
Dished under contract by Sir Thomas Smith, one of 
the leading members of the Company. Disease soon 
followed want, and in a short time fifty of the 
settlers died. Under these difficult circumstances 
the energy and ability of Captain John ^ith pointed 
him out as the only person to command, and by 
the consent of all he was invested with absolute 
authority. He arranged the internal affairs of the 
colony as he best could, and then set out to collect 
supplies in the neighbouring country. The Indians 
met him with derision, and refused to trade with 
him ; he therefore, ui^;ed by necessity, drove them 
away, and took possession of a village well stocked 
with provisions. The Indians soon retiuned in force 
and attached him furiously, but were easily repulsed : 
after their defeat they opened a friendly intercourse, 
and Aimished the required supplies. Smith made 
several forther excursions. On returning to the 
colony he found that a conspiracy had been formed 
among his turbulent followers to break up the settle- 
ment and sail for England; this he managed to 
suppress, and soon again started to explore the 
country. In this expedition he rastily exposed him- 
self unprotected to the assaults of the Indians, and 
was taken prisoner after a most gallant attempt at 
escape. He was led about in triumph for some time 
fix>m village to village, and at length sentenced to 
di& His head was laid upon a stone, and the execu- 
tioner stood over him with a club, awaiting the 
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signal to day, when Pocahontas, daughter of the 
Indian chie^ implored her Other's mercy for the 
white man. He was inexorable and ordered the exe- 
cution to proceed, but the generous girl laid her head 
upon that of the intended victim, and rowed that 
the death blow should strike her first. The savage 
chief, moved by his daughter's devotion, spared the 
prisoner's life.^ Smith was soon afterwards escorted 
in safety to James' Town, and given up on a small 
ransom being paid to the Indians.' 

Smith found on his arrival that the colonists were 
fitting out a pinnace to return to England. He with 
ready decision declared that the preparations should 
be discontinued immediately, or he would sink the 
little vesseL His prompt determination was suc- 
cessful, and the people agreed to remain. Through 
the generous kindness of Pocahontas supplies of 
provisions were furnished to the settlement, tUl the 
arrival of a vessel from England replenished its 
stores. Soon after his happy escape from the hands 
of the savages, Smith again started fearlessly upon 

* " Tlua celebrated scene is preserred in t, beautifbl piece of sculp- 
ture OTer the weatern door of the Botondo of the CaiHtoI at Wash- 
ington. The group consists of fire fignres, ropresentiiig the precise 
moment when Pocahontsa bj her interposition saved Smith from 
being executed. It is the work of Capellano, a pupil of Caaora's." — ■ 
Thatcher's Indian Biography, tol. i., p. 22. See Appendix, 
No. LXI., for the History of Pocahontas. 

' Smith in Finkerton, xiii., 51 — 55. " The account is fully 

contuned in the oldest book printed in Virginia, in our Cambridge 

library. It is a thin quarto in black letter, hj John Smith, printed 

in 1608."— Bancroft's Sttt. ofth« Vhiud Stateg, toI. i., p. 132. 

u 2 
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an expedition to explore the remainder of Chesa- 
peake Bay. He sailed in a small barge accompanied 
only by twelve men, and with this slender force 
completed a voyage of 3,000 miles along an un- 
known coast, among a fierce and generally hostile 
people, and depending on accident and his own 
ingenuity for supplies. During several years Poca- 
hontas continued to visit the English, but her father 
was still hostOe, and once endeavoured to surprise 
Smith and slay him in the woods, but again tiie 
generous Indian girl saved his life at the hazard 
of her own ; in a dark night she ran for many miles 
through the forest, evading the vigilance of her fierce 
countrymen, and warned him of the threatened 
danger. An open war now ensued between the 
English and the Indians, and was continued with 
great mutual ii^ury, till a worthy gentleman named 
Thomas Rolfe. deeply interested by the person and 
character of Pocahontas, made her his wife ; a treaty 
was then concluded with the Indian chief, which 
was henceforth religiously observed. 

The colony® meanwhile proceeded with varied 
fortunes. The emigrants had been very badly 
selected for their task ; " poor gentlemen, tradesmen, 

' In the joai 1610, the South Yirginian or London Compuiy 
sealed a patent to Lord Delawarr, conetituting him GoTernor and 
Captain-Qeneral of South Virginia. Hie name was giren to a baj 
and river, and to the Indians who dwelt in the snrronnding couatrj, 
called in their own tongne Lenni Lenape, which nune signifiea the 
ORIGINAL PEOPLE. Lord Delawa^'s health was mined hj the hard- 
ships and anxieties he was exposed to in Virginia, and he was obliged 
to retom to England in little more than a jear. 
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Berring-men, libertines, and such like, ten times 
more fit to spoil a commonwealth than either to 
begin or maintain one," These men were tempted 
into the undertaking by hopes of sudden wealth, and 
were altogether disinclined to even the slight labour 
of tilling that exuberant soil, when only a sub- 
sistence was to be their reward. In 1619 James : 
commenced the system of transporting malefactors, 
by sending 100 "dissolute persons" to Virginia. 
These men were used as labourers, or rathCT slaves, 
but tended seriously to lower the character of the 
voluntary emigration.' In 1625 only 1800 convicts 
remained alive out of 9000 who had been trans- 

* Captain Smith uys of Virgima, " that the nnmber of felooB and 
Tagabonds did bring such eril character on the place, that some did 
choose to be hanged rather than go there, and were." — Graham's 
Bite and Progreti of the United State; vol. i., p. 71. 

" Bugland adopted in the BeTenteenlh century the system of trang- 
portalion to her North Amerioan plantationa, and the example waa 
propagated bj Cromwell, who introduced the practice of selling his 
political captives as slaves to the West Indians. But the number of 
regular convicts waa too small, and that of free labourers too large, in 
the old provinces of North America, to have allowed thia infusion of a 
convict population to produce mocli effect on the development of those 
commonities, either in respect of thwr morals or their health.* Our 
own times are the first which have witnessed the phenomena of 
commmiities, in which the bnlk of the working people consists of 
felons serving out the period of their punishmenU" — Usrivale, 
Tol. it, p. 3. 



jd (hit tlie oimra ot the coniictt were chiefly pulitial. 

TIm mimbtr tmuported to Virginit for (ocu] crimes wu never conridenble, — Karcelj 
•nongh to luHain the MBIiment of pride in it> Kam of the UbonriDg populmliaD, — 
MTttlnlr net eBoagh to aSket it* efamcttr.— Buicnlt *al. ii., p. 191. 
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ported at a cost of 15,000/.' The contracted and 
arbitrary system of the exclusive Company was felt 
as a great evil in the colony.' This body was at 
length superseded by the forfeiture of its charter. 
and the Crown assumed the direction of afTairs. 
Many years of alternate anarchy and tyranny 
followed. During the rebellion of Bacon in 1676, 
the most remarkable event in this early period of 
Virginian history, English ta'oops were first intro- 
duced into the American colonies. Sir William 
Berkeley, who was appointed governor in 1642, 
visited the insurrectionists with a terrible vengeance, 
when the death of the leader. Bacon, left them 
defenceless. " The old fool," said Charles II. (with 
truth), " has taken away more lives in that naked 
country than I for the murder of my fathCT." But 
though the complaints of the oppressed were heard 
in England with impartiality, and Berkeley was 
hunted to deatii by public opinion on his return 
there to defend himself, the permanent results of 
Bacon's rebellion were disastrous to Viifpnia; all 
the measures of reform which had been attempted 
during its brief success were held void, and every 
restrictive feature that had been introduced into 
legislation by the detested governor was perpetuated. 
Among the first settlers in Virg^ia gold was the 
great object; it was everywhere eagerly sought, 
but in vain. Several ships were loaded vrith a sort 

' Stith's Bitt. of Tirpinia, pp. 167, 168 ; Chalmen' AwmU of 
A» Vmted Cotontet, p. 69. ' Stith's mit. of Virginia, p. 307. 
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of yellow clay, and sent to England under the belief 
that it contained the moat precious of metals, but 
it was found to be utterly worthless. The colonists 
next turned their attention to the cultivation of 
tobacco ;' this speedily became so profitable that 

* It is userted bj Camden that tobacco was firat brought into 
England bj Mr. Ralph Lane, who went out as chief governor of 
Virginia in the first expedition commanded bj Sir lUchard QreenviUe. 
There can he little doubt that Lane wu deured to import it by 
his master. Sir Walter Raleigh, who had seen it used in France 
during his residence there. — Ctunden in Kennet, toL ii. p. 509. 

" There is a well-known tradition that Sir Walter first began to 
smoke it priTately in his study, and the servant coming in with his 
tankard of ale and nutmeg, as he was intent upon hie book, seeing 
the amoko issuing from his month, threw all the liquor in his Utee by 
waj of extinguishing the fire, and, running down stairs, alarmed the 
family with piercing cries that his master, before thej could get up, 
would be burnt tc ashes." — Oldy's Life of RtUeigh, p. 74. 

" King James declared himself the enemy of tobacco, and drew 
against it his royal pen. In the work which he entitled * Coonter- 
blaat to Tobacco,' he poured the most bitter reproaohea on this 
' Tile and naaaeouii weed.' He followed it up by a proclamation to 
restnun ■ the disorderly trading in tobacco,' as tending to a general 
and new corruption of both men's bodies and minds. Forliament 
also took the fate of this weed iuto th^ most solemn deliberation. 
Various members inrdghed against it, as a mania which infested the 
whole nation ; that ploughmen took it at the plough ; that it 'hin- 
dered ' the health of the whole nation, and that thonsands had died 
of it. Its warmest friends ventured only to plead, that before the final 
anathema was pronounced against it, a little pause might be granted 
to the inhabitants of Virginia and the Somen Isles to find soma other 
means of existence and trade. James's enmity did not prerent him 
from endeaToariog to fill his coffers by the moat enormous imposts 
laid upon tobacco, insomuch that the colonists were obliged for some 
time to send the whole into the ports of HoUand. The goTemment 
of New England, more consist^Dtly, passed a complete interdict 
against tobacco, the smoke of which they compared to tliat of the 
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it was pursued even to the exclusion of all other 
industry. 

There yet remains to be told one terrible incident 
in the earlier story of Virginia, an incident that 
resulted in the total destruction of the Indian race. 
The successor to the father of Pocahontas had 
conceived a deadly enmity against the English : this 
was embittered from day to day as he saw the 
hated white men multiplying and spreading ov&e 
the hunting-grounds of his &ther8. Then a fierce 
determination took possession of his savage heart. 
For years he matured his plans, and watched the 
&vourable moment to crush every living stranger 
at a blow. He took all his people into counsel, and 
such was their fidelity, and so deep the wile of the 
Indian chief, that during four years of preparation, no 
wamiug reached the intended victims. To the last 

bottomleBB pt. Tet tobacco, like other proKribed objeots, duOTO 
under peraecutjon, and achieTed a final triumph orer all its enemiea. 
Indeed the enmity againat it was in some reepecta beneficial to Vir- 
ginia, as drawing forth the moat strict ^hibitions againat ■ abusing 
and miaemplojing the aoil of this fmitful kingdom * to the produc- 
tion of BO odious an article. After all, ai the impost for an average 
of seren years did not reach a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, it 
could not hare that mighty influence either for good or eril, which 
was ascribed to it by the fears and passions of the age." — Chalmers, 
b. i., ch. iii., with notes. Uassure, p. 210. Witos, p. 197, quoted 
by U urray. 

" Frenchmen they call those tobacco plants whose leavea do not 
spread and grow large, but rather apire upwards and grow tall ; 
these plants they do not tend, not being worth their labour."^ 
Ur. Clayton's Letter to the Jtoj/al SocUtff, 1688. 3BtC4lUmM 
Curiota, rol. iii., pp. 303—310. 
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&tal moment a studied semblance of cordial friend- 
ship was observed ; some Englishmen who bad lost 
their way in the woods were kindly and carefully 
guided back again. 

One Friday morning (March 22nd, 1622) the 
Indians came to the town in great numbers, bearing 
presents, and finding their way into every house. 
Suddenly the terce shout of the savages broke the 
peaceful silence, and the death-shriek of their victims 
followed. In little more than a minute, three hun- 
dred and forty-seven, of all ages and sexes, were 
struck down in this horrid massacre. The warning 
of an Indian converted to Christianity saved James 
Town ; the surviving English assembled there, and 
began a war of extermination against the savages. 
By united force, superior arms, and, it must be 
added, by treachery as black as that of their enemies, 
the white men soon swept away the Indian race for 
ever from the Virginian soil.* 

As has been before mentioned, the northern part 
of Yiiginia was bestowed by royal grant upon 

* The eolonuts of Vii^nia, in a kind of manifesto published in 
1622, espreBted their Batisf&ction at aome late warlike eicoriions of 
the ladians as a pretext for robbing and aubjagating them, " Now 
these cleared groands in all their Tillages, which are situated in the 
fniitfoUest parts of the land, shall be inhabited by as, whereas here- 
tofore the grabbing of woods was the greatest labour. The way of 
conquering them is much more easy than that of civilising them bf 
fair means ; for they are a rude, barbarous, and naked people, scat- 
tered in small companies, which are helps to Tictoiy but hindrancea 
to civility." — Tract* relating to Virginia in tht Britith JAiMum, 
quoted by lf«rivale. See Appondiz, So. LXII. 
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a Merchant Company of Plymouth, and other 
Bouthem and western eeaports. The first effort 
to take possession of the new territory was feeble 
and disastrous. Twenty-nine Englishmen and two 
Indians were sent out in a little bark of only fifty- 

1606 fiYe tons burthen ; they were taken by the Spaniards 
off the coast of Hispaniola, who treated them with 
great cruelty. Some time after this tll-&ted expe- 
dition had failed, another colony of 100 men, led by 
Captains Popham and Gilbert, settled on the river 
Sagahadock, and built a fort called by them 

1607 St. George. They abandoned the settlement, how- 
ever, the following year, and returned to Engluid. 
The next project of British North American coloni- 
sation was set on foot by Captain John Smith, 
already so highly distinguished in transatlantic 

lgl4 history. After much difficulty he effected the 
equipment of two vessels, and sailed for the Virgi- 
nian shore, but, although successful as a trading 
speculation, the only permanent fruits of the voyage 
was a map of the coast, which he presented to 
Charles I. llie king, always interested in maritime 
aflfeirs, listened favourably to Smith's accounts of 
•the New World, but proved either tmable or unwilling 
to render him any useful assistance. The next 
year this brave adventurer again crossed the seas in 
a small vessel, containing only sixteen emigrants ; 
the little expedition was captured by the French, 
and the leader with great difficulty effected his 
return to England. 
Meanwhile, a man named Hunt, who had been 
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left in charge of one of the ships in Smith's first 
expedition, committed an outrage upon the natiTes 
that led to deplorable results ; he inveigled thirty of 
them on board, carried them suddenly away, and 
sold them into slavery. The savages rose against 
the next English party that landed upon their coast, 
and killed and wounded several in revenge. Captain 
Dormer, a prudent and conciliatory person, with one 
of the beb'ayed natives, was sent by the Company to 
explain to the furious Indiana that Hunt's crime 
was the act of an individual, and not of the nation : 
this commission was well and wisely executed. 
For about two years Dormer frequently repeated his 
visits with advantage to his employers, but finally 
was attacked by strange savages, and wounded 
fatally. 

But still through all these difficulties and dis- 
asters, adventurers pressed on to the fertile Western 
desert, allured by liberal grants of land &om the 
chartered companies. The undefined limits of these 
concessions led to constant and mischievous querela 
among the settlers, often attended with violence and 
bloodshed ; from these causes the early progress of 
the colony was very slow. One hundred and twenty 
years after England had discovered North America, 
she only possessed a few scattered fishit^ huts along 
the shore. But events were now at hand which at 
once stamped a peculiar character upon the coloni- 
sation of this part of the New World, and which 
were destined to exercise an influence upon the 
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htiman race of an importance even yet incal- 
culable." 

* " n faut enTiuger Bnrtout I'influence qu'a exercAe le Konrean 
CoDtineat but lea destin^ du genre hunuun soiu le rapport das 
JDBtitutions Bociales. La tourmente religieiue dn seizieme siicle, en 
faTorisaot I'eBsoT d'une libre reflexion, a prdud^ a la toomiente poli- 
tique de* temps dana lesqaeb nout Tirons. Eie premier de oes moava- 
mens a coindd^ aveo I'^poque de I'&abliHement des colonies Euro- 
p^nnea en Am^riqne ; le aecond a 'est fait sentir Ten la fin du dii- 
buitieme sieole, et a fini par briaer lea lietu de dipendance qui 
uoiauuent lea denx mondea. Uae oirconatanoe anr laqaelle on n'a 
peut^tre paa aaaez fii^ I'attention pablique et qui tient a ces oansei 
myat^rienaea dont a depends la dlatribution in^gale dn genre htunun 
aor le globe, a faroris^, on pourroit ^re, 1 rendre posaible I'influ- 
eoce politique que je riena de aignoler. Une moiti^ du globe est 
reat^ m faiUement peupl& que, malgr^ le long travul d'une eiriliaa- 
tion indigene, qui a eu lieu entre les deconrertes de Lief et de Colomb, 
anr les cAtea'Am^ricaines oppos^es i I'ABie, d'immenses paja dans Ik 
partie orientale n'offiroient an qiunii^e siecle que dea tribna ^paraec 
de penples chaueurs. Cet ^t de depopulation dans des pays fer- 
tilea et ^inemment aptes a la culture de noa o^reales, a permis anz 
Burop^DS d'j fonder dea ^tablisaemens aur une ^ihelle qu'aocune 
colonisation de I'Asie et de I'Afrique n'a pu attetndre. Lea peuples 
ohataeura ont iti refoul^ dee cotea orientalea vera I'interieur, et dans 
le Dord de 1' Antique, aous dea climata et des aspects de T^g^timt 
tres analogues a cem dea Jles Britanniquea, il a'eatform^par &uigra- 
tion, dia la fin de I'anii^e 1620, des communaut^ dont lea inatitu- 
tiona ee pr^ntent comme le reflet des inatitutions librea de la mere 
patrie. La Nonvelle Angleterr« n'^it pas primitirement un ^ta- 
bliasement d'industrie et de Gommerce> comme le aont encore les 
factoreriea de I'Afrique ; ce n'^it paa une domination aur les peuplea 
Bgricolea d'une race diffjrente, comme t'empire BHtauDlque dans 
rinde, et pendant longtempa, I'empire £spagnole au Ifeiique et au 
F^u. La Nourelle Angleterre, qui a re^u une premiere colonisa- 
tion de quatre mille famillea de puritaina, dont descend aujourd'hui 
un tiers de la population blanche dea Etats Unis, ^it un ^tablisse- 
ment religieux. La liberty cinle t'j niontnut dis I'origine ini^par- 
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able de 1* liberU du cnlte. Or 11uBt<Hro doiu nrUe que les iiutitu- 
tions librea de rADg;l«t«rre, de la HollBode, et de la SuisBe, malgr^ 
lear proximity, n'ont pas r^Bgi sur lea peuples de I'Europe latine, 
comme ce reSel de formes de gonvemeinenB entiSrement democra' 
tiqnea qui, loin de tout ennemi eit^rienr, favoris^ par une tendance 
nniforme et cooHtante de aouTenira et de Tiellea mtBurs, oot pris 
dana nn calme long-tempa prolonge, des d^reloppemens inconnus 
anz temps modemeB. C'eat unu que le manque de popuIatioD dana 
des r^ona des Nmireau Continent oppos^ a I'Enrope, et le libre 
et prodigienz accrnssemrait d'une colonisation Angtaise au-deU de la 
grande Tall^ de I'Atlantiqtte, a puissanunent contribu^ h changer la 
face politique et les deatin&s de I'ancien continent. On a affirmd que 
n Colomb n'aroit pas chang^, selon les conseiU d'AlooEo Pinion,* 
le 7 Octobre 1492, la direction de s« route, qui ^toit de Test k 
t'ouest, et gouTem^ *ers le eud-ouest, il seroit eutr^ dans le conrant 
d'eau chaude ou Gulf-stream, et auroit ^ port^ vers la Florida, et de 
la peut'Atre ven le cap Hatteroa et la Virgtnie, incident d'une im- 
mense importance, pnisqn'il auroit pu dotuer anz Etats Uuis, en lieu 
d'une pepolatioB Protestonte angUise, one population Catbolique 
Espagnole." — Humboldt'a Q^g. du Nowoeau Coit^nent, torn, iii., 
p. 163. 



* AloDio ^tftoit Serii " qn« un cmr Ini dioiit qm pear tnuTcr U tem^ il ftUoit 
fmnmm nn le lud-ouMt.'' L'ini|iintian d'Alonu jloit moitit mptMstiw qn'clls 
piut la pmitn lu premier ■bord. Piuzim avoit nx iun U kiIi^ puHr dei peno- 
qneti, et il nT«t que cei oiMwu n'mlloisiit pai nni motif dn c4ta du nd. Jumii 
Tol d'olaeeu n'l ea dc* nilM plni gnTci, 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Protestant Reformation was eminently suited 
to the spirit of the Enghsh people, although forced 
upon them in the first instance by the absolute 
power of a capricious king, and unaccompanied 
by any acknowledgment of those rights of toleration 
and individual judgment upon which its strength 
seemed mainly to depend. The monarch, when con- 
stituted the head of the Church, exacted the same 
^iritual obedience from his subjects as they had 
formerly rendered to the Pope of Rome. Queen 
Elizabeth adopted her fath^s principles; she 
£iToured the power of the hierarchy and the pomp 
and ceremony of external reli^ous observances. 
But the English people, shocked by the horrors of 
Mary's reign, and terrified by the papal persecutions 
on the Continent, were generally inclined to fovour 
the extremes of Calvinistic simplicity, as a supposed 
security against another reaction to the Romish 
faith. The stem and despotic Queen, encouraged 
by the counsels of Archbishop Whitgift, assumed the 
groundless right of putting down the opinions of 
the Puritans by force. Various seyerities were 
exercised against those who held the obnoxious 
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doctrines, but despite the storm of persecution the 
spirit of reli^ouB independence spread rapidly 
among the sturdy people of England. At length a 
statute was passed of a nature now almost incredible 
' — secession from the Church was punishable by 
banishment, and by death in case of refusal oh 1593 
return.' 

The Puritans were thus driven to extremity.' 
The followers of an enthusiastic seceder named 
Brown' formed the first example of an independent 
system : each congregation was in itself a Church, 
and the spiritual power was wholly vested In its 
members. This sect was persecuted to the utter- 

■ 35 Eliz., c. 1, Btat. 4, pp. 841 —843 ; Fori. But., p. 863 ; 
Strjpe'B Whitgifi, p. 414, &<s. ; Neale'si'uneaiu, toI. i., pp. 526, 527, 
quoted by Bancroft, vol. i., p. 290. 

* " The Ootptl AdeocaU aasertB that ' the judicial law of Uomb 
being still in force, no prince or law ought to save tbe livee of {inter 
alioij heretics, wilful breakers of the sahbatb, neglecters of the 
sacrament without just reaBon.' Well may the historian of the 
Puritans (Neale) say, ' Both parties agreed in asserting the necessity 
of h uniformity of public worship, and of tuing tie tword of tA« 
fttogutrate m tufport of thar retpeetive principlet.' It should 
ueret be forgotten by those who are inclined to blame the severe 
laws passed against these nonconformists, that the Engliuh Govern- 
ment was dealing with men whose avowed wish and object it was not 
nmply to be tolerated, but to subvert eiisting institutions in Church 
and State, and set up in their place those approved by themselves. " — 
Oodley's Leflertfrom America, voL U., p. 135. 

* " The most noiay advocate of the new opinions was Brown, a 
man of rashness, possessing ndther true courage nor constancy. He 
has acquired historical notoriety because his hot-headed indiscretion 
nrged him to undertake the defence of separation. . . . Brown 
eventually purchased a living in the English Church by ccmformity." 
^Banoroft's Eittory of the United Statet, vol. i., p. 287. 
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most: the leader was imprisoned in no less than 
thirty-two diflferent places, and many of his foUowers 
suffered death itself for conscience' sake. Some of 
the Brownists took refUge in Holland,* but impelled 
by a longing for an independent home, or perhaps 
Urged by the mysterious impulse of their great 
destiny, they cast their eyes upon that stem Western 
shore, where the untrodden wilderness offered them 
at least tiie "freedom to worship (Sod." They 
applied to the London Company for a grant of land» 
declaring that they were " weaned from the delicate 
milk of their native countiy, and knit together in a 
strict and sacred band ; whom small things could not 
discourage, nor small discontents cause to wish 
themselves home agun." Alter some delay they 
accomplished their object ; however, the only 
security they could obtain for rdigious independence 
was, a promise that as long as they demeaned them- 
3 quietly, no inquiry should be made.* 



* " But altbongh Holland is k conntrf of the greatest roligiooi 
freedom, the; were not better uitufied there than in England. They 
were tolwated indeed, hut watched. Their coal began to hare 
daDgerouB languor for want of opposidon, and being without pover 
and infloence, thej grew tired of the indolent Mcurity of their 
•anctuary. They were desiroiu of removing to a coontrj where thej 
■hould Bee no Buperior." — Rtusell'a Modem Europe, vol. 11., p. 427. 

" The; were reetlesB from the oonaciouaneM of ability to act a 
more important part on the theatre of the world . . . they were 
tnoTed by an enlightened deaire of improring thur oondition ■ . . 
the honourable ambition of becoming the fonndera (tf a atate."— 
Banoroft'a Sutory of the United Staiei, toI. i., p. 303. 

* This was a promiae fr<»n James I., who had sow meceeded to 
tlu throne of England. 
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Much of the histoi7 of aations may be traced 
throi^h the foundation and progress of their 
colonies. Each particular era has shown in the 
settlements of the time types of the several mother 
countries, examples of their systems and the results 
of their exigencies. At one time, this type is of an 
adventurous, at another of a religious character; 
now formed by political, ^ain by social influences. 
The depth and durability of this impress may be 
measured by the strength of the first motives, and 
the genius of the people from whom the emigration 
flows." The ancient colonies of Asia Minor displayed 

' " A stronglj nurked duttDction ezuts between the Southern and 
Horthem AmericanB. The two extremes are formed hj the New 
Englandera * and the Virgiaiaiu. The former ore certainlj the 
more respectable. They are industrionfi, frugal, enterpriBug, regular 
in their hahita, pure in their manuere, and atrongly impresBed with 
BentimentB of religion. The name Yankee, which we applj ae one of 
reproach and derision to Americana in general, is assumed hj them 
M their natural and appropriate designation. t It is a common 
proverb in America, that a Yankee will lire where another would 
starre. Their yery prosperity, however, with a certain reserre in 
their character, and supposed steady attention to small gains, render* 
them not eicesairely popular with those among whom they setde. 
They are charged with a peculiar species of finesse, called ' Yankee 
tricks,' and the character of being ' up to everything ' is applied to 
them, we know not exactly how, in a sense of reproach. The 
Virginian planter, on the contrary, is lax in principle, destitute of 
industry, eager in the pursuit of rough pleasures, and demoralised by 
the system of negro alarery, which exists in almost a West Indian 



Mof tb« PuiltMII. 

+ " The word TmukM* (which li tlia lodiin eotruption of EngUali, Taigette,) a 
bolb offiNuin and incorrect u ^ipUed to uj bat New Engluden." — Godlaj'i Letkn 
fromAmencu. 

TOL. I. I 
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the original characteristics of the mothea- country 
long after her states had become utterly changed. 
The Roman settlements in Italy riused upon the 
ruins of a subjugated nation a fabric of clTilisation 
and power that can never be forgotten. The proud 
and adventurous, but ruthless spirit that distin- 
guished the Spanish nation at the time of their 
wonderful conquests in the New World, is still 
exhibited in the haughty tyranny oi Cuba, and 
the sanguinary struggles of the South American 
Republics. The French Canadian of to-day retains 
most or many of the nation^ sentiments of those 
who crossed the Atlantic to extend the power of 



form. Tet with all the Americans who attempt to draw the parallel, 
he seems rather the favourite. He is {rank, open-hearted, and 
exercising a splendid hospitolitj. Both Cooper and Judge Hall 
report him as a complete gentleman ; bj which thejr eridentlj mean 
not the finished courtier, but the English country gentleman or 
squire, though the opening afforded by the political constitution of 
his country causes him to cultivate hie mind more by reading and 
inquiry. A largo proportion of the most eminent and ruling 
Btatesmen in America — Washington, Jefferson, Madison — were 
Virginians. Surrounded from their infancy with ease and wealth, 
accustomed to despise, and to see despised, money on a small scale, 
and no laborions exertions made for its attainment, they Jmbibe 
from youth the habits and ideas of the higher clasaee. Luinrioua 
living, gaming, horse-racing, cock-fighting, and other rough, turbulent 
amusements, absorb a great portion of their life. Although, there- 
fore, the leisure enjoyed by them, when well improved, may hare 
produced some very elevated and accomplished characters, they 
cannot, taken at the highest, be considered ao respectable a elaaa 
as thwr somewhat despised northern brethren ; and the lower 
ranks are decidedly in a state of comparative moral deboMment."— 
Hurray, vol. ii., p. 394. 
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France and of her proudest king. And still in that 
great Anglo-Saxon nation of the west, through the 
strife of democratic ambition, and amidst the toUs 
and successes of an enormous commerce, we trace 
the foundations, overgrown perhaps, but all 
unshaken, of that stem edifice of civil and religious 
liberty' which the Pilgrim Fathers raised with their 
untiring labour, and cemented with their blood. 

The peculiar nature of the first New England 
emigration was the result of those strong tendencies 
of the British people soon afterwards strengthened 
into a determination sufficiently powerful to sacri- 
fice the Monarch and subvert the Church and 
State. 

The Brownists, or as they are more happily called, 
the Pilgrun Fathers, set sail on the 12th of July. 
1620, in two small vessels. There were in all 120 
souls, with a moderate supply of provisions and 
goods. On the dt^ of November they reached Cape 
Cod, after a rough voyage ; they had been obliged 
to send one of their ships back to England. From 
ignorance of the coast and from the lateness of the 
season, they could not find any very advantageous 
place of settlement ; they finally fixed upon New 
Plymouth," where they landed on the 21st of 

^ " James I. ranked amoDgst their partj, aa maoh as he was abta 
hj serere usage, all those who stood up in defence even of dril 
Uberty," — Boliuglinike'a Eemarlct upon JEngUtk Bittoty, p. 283. 

' ■' In memory of the hoajntalities whioh the company had reoeired 

ftt the last English port from whioh thej had Buled, this oldest New 

England colon; obtained the name of Flymoath. The two YMseU 

x2 
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December. During the remainder of the vinter 
they suffered terribly from cold, want, and sickness ; 
no more than fifty remained alive when spring came 
to mitigate their sufferings. The after progress of 
the little colony was, for some time slow and punfuL 
The system of common property* had excited griev- 
ous discontent ; this tended to create an averaion 
to labour that was to be productive of no more 
benefit to the industrious than to the idle ; in a short 
time it became necessary to enforce a certain degree 
of exertion by the punishment of whipping. They 
intrusted all religious matters to the gifted among 
their brethren, and would not allow of the forma- 
tion of any regular ministry. However, the unsuit- 
ableness of these systems to men subject to the 
usual impulses and weaknesses of human nature 
soon became obvious, and the first errors were 
gradually corrected. In the course of ten years the 
population reached to 300, and the settlement pros- 
pered considerably. 



wbich convejed the Pilgrim Fathers from Delft Haven were the 
Mayfiotoer and the SpeedwtU. The Hayflower alone proceeded to 
America." — Bancroft, roL i., p. 313. 

' " Under the influence of thia wild notion the colonists of Kew 
Plymouth, in imitation of the primitive Christians, threw all their 
property into a common stock." — Robertson's America, b. x. One 
(tf the many errors with which the volume of Robertson teems. 
There was no attempt at imitating the primitive Christians ; the 
partnership was a conBeqnence of negociation with Bntish merchants; 
the cdoniets preferred the system of private property, and acted apon 
it, a« far and as soon as was posuble.— -Buicrofi'B Eulory of tAe 
rntCtfd iStdtM, vol. i., p. 306. 
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King James was not Batisfied with the slow 
progress of American colonisation. In the same 
year that the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth, 
he formed a new company under the title of the 
Grand Coancil of Plymouth,* and appointed many 
people of rank and influence to its direction ; little 
good, however, resulted from this step. Though 
the council itself was incapable of the generous 
project of planting colonies, it was ever ready 
to make sale of patents, which sales, owing to 
parliamentary opposition to their claims, soon 
became their only source of revenue.' They sold 
to some gentlemen of Dorchester a belt of land 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 

' " The remonatnuices of the Virgima ooiporatioa and « tniuient 
regard for tho rights of the country could dela;, but could not defeat, 
ft meanire that was anatained hj the personal faTonrites of the 
moDBrch. King James issued to fortjr of his subjects, some of them 
members of his household and his goremment, the most wealth; and 
powerful of the Eoglish nobility, a patent, which in American annals, 
and eren in the history of the world, has bat one parallel. The 
territory conferred on the patentees in absolute property, with 
unlimited jurisdiction, the sole powers of legislation, the appointment 
of all officers and all forms of govomment — comprised, and at the 
time was believed to comprise, much more than a million of square 
miles — it was, by a single signature of King James, given awaj to a 
corporation within the realm, composed of but forty individuals." — 
Bancroft, vol. i.. p. 273. 

' " The very extent of the grant rendered it of little value. The 
results which grew out of the concession of this charter form a new 
proof, if any were wanting, of that mysterious connexion of events by 
which Proridence leads to enda that human councils had not con- 
cnved." — Bancroft, vol. i., p. 273. 

The Grand Council of Plymouth resigned their charter in 1635. 
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extending three mUes south of the River Charles, 
and three miles north of etiety part of the River 
Merrimac. Other associates in the enterprise were 
sought and found in and ahout London : Winthrop, 
Johnson. Pinchon, Eaton, Saltonstall, Bellingham, 
famous in colonial annals. Kndlcott, the first 
governor of the new colony, was one of the original 
purchasers of the patent. They were all kindred 
spirits, men of religious fervour, uniting the emo- 
tions of enthusiasm with unbending resolution in 
action. 

The first winter brought to these colonists the 
usual privation, suffering, and death, but a now 
rapidly increasing emigration more than filled up 
the places of all casualties. From this period, 
many men of respectability and talent,^ especially 

* " The Hrcanutance wfaich threw a gmXer laatre on the colony th^n 
any other was the Arriral of Mr. John Cotton, the most esteemed of all 
the Pnritan miniatera in England. He wu eqnollj distinguished for 
his learning, and for a hrilliant and figuratiTe eloqaence. He was bo 
generallj belored that his non- conformity to the ritaal of the eatab- 
lished church of which he was a minister was, for a considerahle 
Umo, disregarded. At last, howerer, he was called before the eccle- 
siastical commiBsion, and he determined npon emigration. ■ Some 
rcTerend and renowned ministerg of onr Lord ' endeavoured to per- 
snade him that the forms to nhich he refused obedience were 
' Bufferable trifles,' and did not actually amount to k breach of the 
second commandment. Mr. Cotton, however, argued bo forcibly on 
the oppoute side, that several of the moat eminent became all that he 
was, and afterwards followed his example. There went out with htm 
Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone, who were esteemed to make ' a gltmana 
taiumTirAte, ' and were received in New England with the vtmoat exul- 
tation. It was doubtless a severe trial to these ministers, who af^tear 
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minisiers of the gospel, sought that religious free- 
dom* in America, which was denied them at home. 
A general impulse was given among the commercial 
and industrious classes ; vessels constantly crowded 
fh)m the English ports across the Atlantic, till at 
length the court took the alarm. A proclamation 
was issued " to restrain the disorderly transporta- 
tion of his Majesty's subjects, because of the many 
idle and refrictory humours, ' whose only or principal 
end is to live beyond the reach of authority.' " It 

reftllytohave been, as tbej saj, 'fftithfol, watchful, painful, Beiring their 
flock daily with prayers and tears,' who possessed such a repntation at 
home and orer Europe, — to find titat no sooner did any half-crazed en- 
thusiast spring up or arrire in the colony, that the people could be pre- 
vented only by the most odiona compulsion from deserting their churches 
and flocking to him in a mass. Vainly did Mr. John Cotton striTs to 
persuade lU^r Williams, the sectary, that'the red cross on the English 
banner, or his wife's being in the room while he said grace, were ' suf- 
ferabte trifles,' and ' Ura. Hutchinson and her ladies ' treated his 
adrice and eihortations with equal disregard and contempt. One of 
them sent him a pound of candles to intimate his need of more spiritual 
light. This was then the freedom for which his church and his country 
had been deeerted." — Mather; Neale; Hutchinson. 

* " Robertson is astonished that Neale (see Neale, p. 56} should 
assMt that freedom of religious worship was granted, when the charter 
expressly asserts the king's supremacy. But tlus, in fact, was iieTer 
the article at which they demurred ; for the spirit of loyalty was still 
very strong. It seems qaite clear, from the confidence with which 
they went, and the manner in which they acted when there, that, 
though there was no formal or written stipnlation, the most Ml 
understanding existed that very ample latitude was to be allowed in 
this respect. We have seen on every occasion the vast sacrifices 
which kings were willing to make in order to people thur distant 
possesMona ; and the necessity was increased by the backwardness 
hitherto vinble." — Murray's America, vol. i., p. 249. 
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has long been a popular story that eight emigrant 
ships were seized when on the point of sailing for 
America, aad the passengers forced to land ; among 
whom were John Hampden,' Sir Arthur Hasleri^, 
and Oliver Cromwell. This tale has, howeTer, 
been proved untrue by modem historians.' 

* During the yeu 1635 we find die name of John Hampden 
joined with those of six other gentlemen of family and fortane. who 
united with the Lords Saj and Brooke in making a purchase from 
the Earl of Warwick of an extensive grant of land in a wide wilder- 
neiH, then called Virginia, hut which now forma a part of the state of 
Connecticut. That these transatlantic possessions were designed b; 
the oaaociatee, oltimatelj, or under certain contingencies, to serve aa 
an asylum to themselves and a home to their poateritj, there is no 
room to doubt ; but it is evident that nothing short of circamstancea 
constituting a moral necessity, would have urged persons of their 
rank, fortunes, and habits of life, to encounter the perils, privations, 
and hardships attendant upon the pioneers of civiUsation in that inhos- 
pitable clime. Accordingly the; for the present contented themselvei 
with sending out an agent to take possession of these territories and 
tohuilda fort. This was done and the town colled Saybrook, from the 
united names of the two noble proprietors, still preserves the memoij 
of the enterprise. They finally abandoned the whole design, and 
sold the land in 1636, probably. — Miss Aikin's lAfe of Cluyle* I., 
p. 471. Bancroft, vol. i., p. 384. 

' " In one of these embargoed ships had actually embarked for their 
Toyage across the Atlantic two no less considerable personages than 
John Hampden and his kinsman, Oliver Cromwell." — Life o/ffamp- 
den, by Lord Nugent, vol. i., p. 254. London, 1832. 

liord Kugent has fallen into the rolgor error, an invention probablj 
of the Puritan historian, and unanswerably disproved by a reference 
to parliamentary records. See Miss Aikin's lA/e of Charlet I., V(J. i., 
p. 472 ; Bancroft's Bittoty of Vu United Statu, vol. i., p. 411. 
The eiultatloQ of the Puritan writers on the subject is excessive. 
They ascribe all the subsequent misfortunes of Charles X. in connexion 
with the scheme of Providence to this tyrannical edict, ae they call it. 
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NotwithBtaDding these iinjust and mischievous 
prohibitions, a considerable number of emigrants 
still found their way across the Atlantic. But when 
the outburst of popular indignation swept away all 
the barriers raised by a short-sighted tyranny 
against English freedom, many flocked back again 1648 
to their native country to enjoy its newly acquired 
liberty. The odious and iniquitous persecution of 
the Puritans resulted in a great benefit to the 
human race, and gave the first strong impulse to 
the spirit of resistance that ultimately overthrew 
oppression. It caused also the colonisation of New 
England to be effected by a class of men far supe- 
rior in industry, energy, principle, and character 

^RuBsell's Modern Europe, toI. »., p. 237. See Bancroft'a Eutory 
of the UniUd Statei, vol. i., p. 412. 

" Notliiiig coald be more barbftroua than tbii I To impose lawa on 
men »bich in conscience Uiej tbongbt tbej could not comply iriUi, 
to punish them for their non-compliance, and continually renle them 
aa nndutiful and disobedient subjects by reason thereof, and yet not 
permit tbem peaceably to depart and enjoy their own opinions in a 
distant part of the world, yet dependent on tbe sorereign; to do all 
this was base, barbarous, and inhuman. But persecutors of all ages 
and nations are near the same ; they are without the feelings and the 
underatandings of men. Cromwell or Hampden could hare given 
little opposition to the measures of Charles in the wilda of North 
America. In England tbey engaged with spirit agoinat him, and he 
had reason to repent bis hindering their voyage. May such at aU 
times be the reward of those who attempt to rule over their fellow- 
men with rigour : may they find that they will not he slarea to kings 
or priests, but that they know the rights by nature conferred on them 
and will assert them ! This will make princes cantioua bow they 
give themselres np to arbitrary counsela, and dread the consequences 
of them." — Harris's Life of Cromieelt, p. 56. 
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to those who usually left their English homes to 
seek their fortunes in new countries. That reli- 
gion, for which they had made so great a sacri- 
fice, was the main-spring of all their social and 
political systems. They were, however, too blindly 
zealous to discriminate between the peculiar admi- 
nistration of a theocracy and the catholic and 
abiding principles of the gospeL If they did not 
openly profess that the judicial law of Moses was 
still in force, they at any rate openly practised its 
stem enactments. 

The intolerance of these martyrs of intolerance 
is a sad example of human waywardness.' In their 
little commonwealth, seceders from the established 
forms of faith were persecuted with an unholy 
zeal. Imprisonment, banishment, and even death 
itself, were inflicted for that free exercise of religious 
opinions which the Pilgrim Fathers had sacrificed 
all earthly interests to win for themselves. In those 
dark days of fanatic faith or vicious scepticism, the 
softening influence of true Christianity was but 
little felt. The stem denunciations and terrible 
punishments of the Old Testament were more 
suited to the iron temper of the age, than the 
gentle dispensations of the New — the fiery zeal of 
Joshua, than the loving persuasiveness of St. John. 

^ " Mr. Dudley, one of the most respectable of the goveniora, was 
found, at his death, with a copy of Teraea in his pocket, which included 
the following couplet — 
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As the tenets of each Buccessive sect rose into 
popularity and influenced the roajonty, they be- 
came state questions," distracted the church and 
threatened the very existence of the colony. The 
first schism that disturbed the peace of the settle- 
ments was raised by Roger Williams at Salem. 1635 
This worthy and sincere enthusiast held many just 
and sound views among others that were wLLd and 
injurious; he stoutly upheld ireedom of conscience, 
and inconveniently contested the right of the 
British crown to bestow Indian lands upon English- 
men. On the other hand he contrived to raise a 
storm of fanatic hatred gainst the red cross in the 
banner of St George, which seriously disturbed the 
state,** and led to violent writings and altercations. 
At length Williams was banished as a distractor of 

' " Tbe cutting the Wr rersr close, which leemed supported hy 
St. Paul's authoritj, was the chief outward sjinbol of a Puritan. In 
the case of a minister it was considered essential that the ear should 
he thoroughly UDCovered. Eren after the example of Dr. Owen and 
other eminent divines had given a sanction to letting the hair grow, 
and eren to perriwigs, a numerous association was formed at Beaton 
(where Ur. John Cotton was poster), with Mr. Endicot the governor 
at their head, the members of which bound themselveB t« stand bj 
each other in resisting long hair to tbe last eitremity. Vane, a 
young man of birth and fashion, continued for some time a recusant 
against the uncouth test of his principles, but at last we find a letter 
congratulating him on having ' glorified God bj cuttiog bis bair.' *'— 
Hutchinson's Meutachuteitt, quoted by Uurray. 

* One of Williauis's disciples, who held some command, cat the 
cress out, and trampled it under foot. This red cross had neariy 
subverted the colony. One part of the trained hands would not maroh 
with, another would not march without it. — Mather, Neale, Sic, 
quoted by Moiray. 
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the public peace, but a popular uproar attended his 
departure, and the greater part of the inhabitants 
were with difficulty dissuaded from following him. 
He retired to Providence, Rhode Island,' where a 
little colony soon settled round him, and he there 
lived and died in general esteem and regard.' 

The Antinomian sect shortly alter excited a still 
more dangerous commotion in the colony. Mrs. 
Hutchinson, a Lincolnshire lady of great zeal and 
determination, joined by nearly the whole female 
population, adopted theae views in the strongest 
manner. The ministers of the church, although 
decided Calvinists, and firmly opposed to the 
Romish doctrines of salvation by works, earnestly 
pressed the reformation of heart and conduct as a 
test of religion. Mrs. Hutchinson and her followers 
held that to inculcate any rule of life or manners 
was a crime against the Holy Spirit; in their 
actual deportment, however, it must be confessed 
that their bitterest enemies could not find grounds 
of censure. With the powerful advocacy of female 
zeal, these doctrines spread rapidly, and the whole 
colony was soon divided between " the covenant of 
works and the covenant of grace ;" the ardour and 
obstinacy of the disputants being by no means pro- 
portioned to their full understanding of the point' in 

' "The town of Providence, now the capital of Rhode Island, was 
founded hj Williams. The Indian name was Mooshanuck, bat he 
changed it to Froridence in commemoration of ills wooder&l eacapa 
from persecution. — Arfwedson, toI. i., p. 224. 

' Mather, Tol. Til, Gh.ii.; NeiJe,ch.i.,p.l38; Hntchiiukni,pp.37,39. 
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dispute. Sir Harry Vane,' whose rank and charac- 
ter had caused him to be elected governor in 
apite of his youth, zealously adopted Antinomian 
opinions, and in consequence was ejected ft'om office 
by the opposite party at the ensuing election, Mrs. 
Hutchinson having failed to secure in the county 
districts that superiority which she possessed in 
the town of Boston.* After some ineffectual eflforts 

* "Hr. Cmiptroller, Sir Harry Tone's eldest sod, hath left his father, 
his mother, his coontry, ood that fortune which his father would have 
left him here, and is for cooscience' sake gone into New England, 
there to lead the rest of his days, being about twenty jean of age. 
He had abatuned two jeara from takiug the saor&ment in England, 
because he could get nobody to administer it to him standing." 
— Strafford Zetten, September, 1635, quoted by Miss Aikin, Zt/> 
qf darlet I., yoI. i., p. 479. 

" Sir Hairy Vane returned to England immediately after the loss of 
his election. His personal experience of the nncharitableness and 
intolerance exercised upon one another by men who had themselTOS 
been the Tictlms of a similar spirit at home seems to hare produced 
for some time a tranquillising effect upon the mind of Tane. He was 
reconciled to his father, married by his direction a lady of family, 
obtained the place of joint treasurer of the nary, and exhibited for 
some time no hostility to the measures of the goTemment. But his 
fire was smothered only, not extinguished." — Miss Aikin'a Lift of 
Charlet I.ioi. i., p. 481. 

" After the Beetoration of Charles II., Sir Harry Vane suffered 
death upon the block. (See Hallam, toI. ii., p. 443). The manner 
of his death was the admiration of his Umes." — Bancroft, toI. ii., p. 40, 

* Boston was the capital of Massaohusetts, and the centre of the 
most ferrent Puritanism. 

" Boston may be ranked as the seat of the Unitarians, as Baltimore 
is that of (he Roman Catholics, and Philadelphia that of the 
Quakers • . • . No axiom is more applicable to the pensiTO, 
serious, ecrutiniung inhabitant of the Now England States than 
this : — ' What I do not understand, I reject as worthless and false ; ' 
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to reconcile the seceders to the church, the new 
goverDor and the miuisters summoned a general 

10 Bftid one of tLe most learoed men of Bostoti to me. ' Why occupy 
the mind with that which is incompreheusible t Have wo not enough 
of that which appears clear and plain around ub ? ' . . . . 
The greater part of the BoBtonianB, includiog every one of wealth, 
talents, aod learning, have adopted this doctrine." — Arfwedsoo, 
Tol.i.,p. 179. 

" In Boston all the leadiog men are Unitanaiis, a oroed pecnliarly 
acceptahle to the pride and self-sufficiencj of our natare ; aasertiog, 
aa it does, the independence and perfectihility of man, and deny- 
ing the necesMty of atonement or aancdfication by supematursl 
influences. 

" Though everywhere in New England the greatest possible 
decency and respect with regard to morals and religion is still 
obierred. 1 have no heritation in saying that 1 do not think the 
New Englandera a retigioiit people. The assertion, 1 know, ia 
paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that is, if a strong and 
earnest belief be a necessary element in a religious character : to 
me it aeeme to be its very essence and foundation. I am not now 
speaking of belief in the tniih, but belief in something or any~ 
thing which is removed from t^e action of the senses ... I am 
not trus^ng to my own limited observation in arriving at this con~ 
elusion : 1 find in M. de Tocquevilte'a work an assertion of the same 
fact ; be accounts for it, indeed, in a different way . . . What 
1 complain of is, not the absence of nominal, but of real, heartfelt, 
unearthly religion, such as led the Puritan Non- Conformists to 
sacrifice country and kindred, and brave the dangers of the ocean 
and the wilderness, for the sake of what they believed God's truth. 
In my opmion, those men were prejudiced and mistaken, and 
committed great and grievous faults ; but there was, at least, a 
redeeming element in their character, — that of high conscientiousness : 
there was no compromise of truth, no sacrifice to expediency about 
them ; they believed in the invisible, aod they acted on that belief. 
Everywhere the tone of religious feeling, since that time, has been 
altered and relaxed ; but perhaps nowhere so much as in the land 
where the descendants of those pilgiims lived." — Godley's Lettert 
from America, vol. ii., pp. 90, 133. 
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synod of the colonial clei^y to meet at Cambridg;e, 
where, after some very turbulent proceedings, the 
whole of the Antinomian doctrines were condemned. 
As might have been supposed, this condemnation 
had but little effect The obnoxious principles were 
preached as widely and zealously as before, till the 
civil authority resorted to the rude argument of 
force, banished Mr. Wheelwright, one of the leaders, 
with two of his followers, from the colony, and fined 
and disfranchised others. Mrs. Hutchinson was ulti- 
mately accused, condemned, and ordered to leave 
the colony in six months. Although she made a, 
sort of recantation of her errors, her inexorable 
judges insisted in carrying out the sentence.* The 
unhappy lady removed to Rhode Island, where her 
husband, through her influence, was elected gover- 
nor, and where she was followed by many of her 1638 
devoted adherents. Thus the persecutions in the 
old settlement of Massachusetts had the same effect 
as those in England, — of elevating a few stubborn 
recusants into the founders of states and nations. 
After her husband's death Mrs. Hutchinson removed 
into a neighbouring Dutch settlement, where she 
and all h» CamOy met with a dreadful fate : they 1643 
were sorprised by the Indians, and every one 
destroyed. 

* " The arbitrary will of the Bingle tyrant ; the eioeaaea of the 
prerogatiTe ; aeem light when compared with their (the Puritans') 
more intolerant, more arhitrarj and more absolute power." — Oom- 
mentaries on the Life and Reign of Charlet I., vol. iii., p. 28, \tj 
I. DisraelL London, 1830. 
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Although by these yiolent and unjust punish- 
ments, and hj disarming the disaffected, the Anti- 
nomiau spirit was for a time put down, unity was 
by no means restored. Pride and the love of novelty 
continually gave birth to new sects. Ministers, who 
had possessed the highest reputation in England, 
saw with sorrow that their colonial chmxihes were 
neglected for the sake of ignorant and mischievous 
enthusiasts. Even common profligates and rogues, 
when other lesser villanies had fiuled, assumed tho 
hypocritical semblance of some peculiar religion, 
and eiyoyed their day of popularity. 

Hie Anabaptists next carried away the fickle 
affections of the multitude, and excited the enmity 

1643 of their rulers. This schism first became perceptible 
by people leaving the church when the rites of bap- 
tism were being administered ; but at length private 
meetings for worship were held, attended by lai^ 
congregations. 'Hie magistrates, as usual, practised 
great severities against these seceders, first by fine, 
imprisonment, and even whipping ; finally by banish- 
ment The Anabaptists were, however, not put 
down by the arm of power, but were speedily for- 
gotten in the sudden appearance of a stranger sect 
than any that had hitherto appeared even in New 
England. 
The people called Quakers had lately made their 

1648 appearance in the north of England; they soon 
found their way to America, where they were 

1656 i^<^i^^ ^^ bitter hostility from the commence- 
ment The dangerous enthusiasts, who first went 
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forth to preach the doctrines of this strange sect 
were very different men from those who now com- 
mand the req>ect and good-will of all dasses, by 
their industry, benevolence, and love of order. The 
original propagandists believed that the divine 
government was still administered on earth by 
direct and special communication, as in tibe times 
chronicled by Holy Writ ; they therefore despised and 
disregarded all human authorities. To actual force, 
indeed, they only opposed a passive resistance ; and 
their patien<» and obstinacy in canying out this 
principle mast excite astonishment, if not admira- 
tion. But their language was most violent and 
abusive against all priests and ministers, governors 
and ma^trates." The women of this novel persua- 
sion were even more fonatic than the men. Several, 

* Uather affiniiB diat die Quakers used to go about saying, " We 
deny thy Christ ; we deny thy God, whom then oallest Father, Son, 
and Spirit; thy bible is the word of the devil." They used to rise up 
suddenly ia the midst of a Bermon and call upon the preacher to cease 
hia ahomioation. One writer says, " for hellith reviling of the painful 
ministers of Christ, I know no people can match them." The 
following epithets bestowed by Fisher on Dr. Owen, are said to ha 
fair speoimena of their usual addresses ; " Thou green-headed 
trumpeter ! thou hedgehog and grinning dog ! thon tinker ! thou 
liiard I thon whirligig ! thon firebrand I thou loase ! thou moonoalf I 
thou ragged tatterdemalion ! thon Uveat in philosophy and logic, 
which are of the devil." Even Peon is said to have addressed the 
same respected divine, as : " Then bane of reason and beast of the 
earth." When the governor or any magistrate came in sight they 
would call out " Woe to thee, thon oppressor," and in the language 
of Boripture prophecy, would announce the judgments that were 
about to fall upon their head. — Neale, cap. i., pp. 341 — 345. Mather, 
b. vii., cap. ir. Hntchioson, pp. 196 — 205. 
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leaving their husbands and <diildren in EDg^nd, 
croaeed the seas to bear witness to their inspiratira 
at Boston. They -were, however, rudely received, 
their books burned, and themselves either impri- 
soned or scourged and banished. Nowise intimi- 
dated by these severities, several other women 
brought upon themselves the vengeance of the law 
by frantic and almost incredible demonstrations ; 
and a man named FaubOTd endeavoured to sacrifice 
his firet-bom son under a supposed command from 
heaven. 

The ministers and magiiatratea came to the con-> 
elusion that the colony oould never enjoy peace 
while the Quakers continued among them. These 
sectarians were altogetho- unmanageable by the 
means of ordinary power or reason: they would 
neither pay fines nor work In prison, nor, when 
liberated, promise to amend their conduct. The 
government now enacted still more violent laws 
against them, one amongst others, rendering them 
liable to have their ears cut ofi" for obstinacy ; and 
yet this strange fanaticism increased from day to day. 
At length the Quakers were banished from the 
colony, under the threat of death in case of return. 
They ware, however, scarcely beyond the borders 
when a supposed inspiration prompted them to 
retrace their steps to Boston: scarcely had their 
absence been observed, when their solemn voices 
were again heard denouncing the city of their 
persecutors. 

The horrible law decreeing the punishment of 
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death f4{aia8t the Quakere had only been carried by 
a m^ority of thirteen to twelve in the Colpnial 
Court of Deputies, and after a strong opposition; 
but, to the eternal disgrace of the local goTemment, 
its atrodouB provisions were carried into effect, 
and four of the unhappy fanatics were judicially 
murdered. The tidings of these executions filled 
England with horror. Even Charles 11. was moved 
to interpose the royal power for the protection of 
at least the lives of the obnoxious sectarians. He 
issued a warrant on the 9th of September, 1661, 
absolutely prohibiting the punishment of death 
against Quakers, and directing that they should be 
sent to England for trial. In consequence of this 
interference no more executions took place, but 
other penalties were continued with unabated 
severity. 

While the persecution of the Quakers and Ana- 
baptists raged in New England, an important 
addition to the numbers of the colonists was gained ; 
a large body of Nonconformists having fled across 
the Atlantic from a fi^sh assault commenced against 
their liberties by Ciiarles II. Tliis puritan emi- 
gration was regarded with great displeasure by the 
king ; he speedily took an opportunity of arbitrarily 
depriving the colony of its charter, and sent out 
Bir Edmund Andros to administrate as absolute 
governor. The country soon felt painfully the 
despotic tyranny of their new ruler; and the 
establishment of an English Church with the usual 
ritual, spread general consternation. When James 
t2 
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ascended the throne a proclamation of tolerance 
somewhat allayed the fears of the settlers. But 
the administration of temporal affiiirs became 
ruinously oppressire: on the pretence that the 
titles of all land obtained under the old charter 
had become void by its abrogation, new and 
exorbitant fees were exacted, heavy and iiyudiciouB 
taxes arbitrarily imposed, and all right of repre- 
sentation denied to the colonists. At length in the 
year 1689 a man, named Winslow, brought from 
Virginia the joyful news of the Prince of Orange's 
proclamation ; he was immediately arrested for 
treason, but the people rose tumultuoudy, impri- 
soned the governor, and re-established the autiiority 
of their old magistrates. On the 26th of May, a 
vessel arrived with the intelligence that William and 
Mary had been proclaimed in England. Although 
the new monarch dedared himself favourably 
disposed towards the colonists, he did not restore 
their beloved charter. He, however, granted them 
a constitution nearly similar to that of the mother 
country, which rendered the people of New Enj^and 
tolerably contented. 

The colony was now fated to suffer from a delu- 
sion more frantic and insane than any it had 
hitherto admitted, and which compromised its very 
existence. The New Englanders had brot^ht with 
them the behef in witchcraft prevalent among the 
early reformers, and the wild and savage wilderness 
where their lot was now cast, tended to deepen the 
impressions of superstition upon thdr minds. Two 
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young girls, of the family of Mr. Paris, minister of 
Salem, were suddenly afflicted with a singular 
complfunt, probably of an hysterical character, 
which bafiQed the united skill of the neighbouring 
physicians; till one, more decided than the rest, 
declared that the sufTerers were bewitched. From 
this time prayers and fJEtsting were the remedies 
adopted, and the whole town of Salem at length 
joined in a day of humiliation. The patients, how- 
ever, did not improve ; till an Indian serving- woman 
denounced another, named Tituba, as the author 
of the evil. Mr. Paris assailed the accused, and 
tortured her in the view of extracting a confession 
of guilt, whicb she at length made, with many 
absurd particulars, hoping to appease her persecutor. 
From this time the mischievous folly spread wider ; 
a respectable clergyman, Mr. Burroughs, was tried 
for witchcraft on the evidence of five women, and 
condemned to death, his only defence being, that 
he was accused of that which had no existence, and 
was impossible. New charges multiplied daily ; the 
gaols of Salem were fiill of the accused, and pri- 
soner were transferred to other towns, where the 
silly infection spread, and filled the whole colony 
with alarm. 

Nothing could ^ord sis-onger proof of the hold 
which this sad delusion had taken of the popular 
mind, than the readiness so constantly displayed by 
the accused to confess the monstrous imputation, 
whose punishment was infamy and death. Many 
detailed long consultations held with Satan for the 
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purpose of oTerthrowing the kingdom of heftven. 
In some cases these confessions were the result of 
distempered understandings ; but generally thej 
may be attributed to the hope of respite and ulti- 
mate reprieve, as none but the supposed impenitent 
sorcerers were executed. Thus, only the truthful 
and conscientious suffered from the effects of this 
odious insanity. Some among the wretched people 
who had confessed witchcraft, showed a subsequent 
disposition to retract ; a man named Samnel Ward- 
mell, having solemnly recanted his former statement, 
was tried, condemned, and executed. Despite this 
terrible warning, a few others followed the con- 
scientious but fetal example. Every one of the 
sufferers during this dreadful period, protested their 
innocence to the last. It seems dififtcult to discover 
any adequate motives for these atrocious and con- 
stant accusations. There is too much reason to 
believe that the confiscation of the condemned per- 
sons' proper^, malice against the accused, a desire to 
excite the public mind, and gain the notice and 
favoiu* of those in power, were generally the otgects 
of the witnesses. 

The evil at length attained such a frightful 
magnitude, that the firmest believers in witebcraA 
began to waver. In two months nineteen unhappy 
victims had been executed, eight more remained 
under sentence of death, 160 accused were still in 
prison, and there was no more room for the crowds 
daily brought in. No character or position was 
a shield against these absurd imputations ; all lay 
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at the mercy of a few mad or malignant beings. 
The first mitigation of the mischief was effected by 
the goremor assembling the ministers to discuss 
whether what was called spectre evideQce should 
be held sufficient for the condemnation of the 
accused. The assembly decided against that parti- 
cular sort of evideDce being conclusive ; but at the 
same time exhorted the governor to persevere in 
the vigorous prosecution of witchCTaft, " according 
to the wholesome statutes of the English nation." ' 
Pubhc opinion, however, soon began to run strougly 
against these proceedings, and finally the governor 
took the bold step of pardoning all those under 
sentence for witchcraft, throwing open all the 
prisons, and turning a deaf ear to every accusation 
(January, 1693). From that time the troubles of the 
afflicted were heard of no more. Those who had 
confessed, came forward to retract or disclaim their 
former statements, and the most active judges and 
persecutors publicly expressed contrition for the 
part they had taken in the fatal and almost 
incredible insanity. In the reaction that ensued, 

' " Sir Matthew Hale burnt two persons for witchcraft in 1664. 
Three thouBand were executed in England during the Long Parlia- 
ment. Two pretended witches were executed at Northampton in 
1705. In 1716, Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, aged nine, were 
hanged at Hnntmgdon. The last aufferer in Scotland was in 1722, 
at Domoch. The Uwg agunst witchcraft had Iiun dormant for 
manj yean, when an ignorant person attempting to revive them, bj 
finding a hill against a poor old woman in Surrey, for the pracdce of 
witchcraft, tbej were repealed, 10 Georga II., 1736." — Tmer'i 
Abridgment. 
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many urged strict inquiry into the fearful pr^ndioes 
that had sacrificed innocent lires. but bo gen«*al 
had been the crime, that it was deemed wisest to 
throw a veil of oblivion over the whole dreadful 
scene.® 

While the settlers of New England were dis- 
tracted by their own madness and intolerance, they 
had to contend with great external difficulties from 
the animosity of the Indians. The native races in 
this part of the continent appear to have been in 
some respects superior to those dwelling by the 
shores of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lake. 
They acknowledged the absolute power of a Sachem 

■ Neale, toI. ii., pp. 164—170. Mother, toI. ii., pp. 62—61. 

ArfWedsou Mys, " Close to tiie town of Salem is Bereriey, a unall 
ioBignifcaiit place, remarkable only in the annals of histoiy, u 
having formo'Ij contained a saperatitiooa population. Uan^ Utob 
hare here been oniellj Bacrificed, and the batren hill ia still in 
exiHtence, where persona acouaed of witchcraft were hnng npon taO 
traes. Tradition points out the place where the witches of old 
resided. Cotton Uather records in a work, tmlj original for that 
age, that the good people who Ufed near Hassachnsetts Bay were 
every night roused firom their slmnbers bj the sound of a trumpet, 
summoning all the witches and demons." — Cotton Mather's MagntUia! 
Arfwedson, vol. 1., p. 186. 

" And tkric* tint nigfat the tnimpet nng, 
And nek Hid bill nplied ; 
And don tfa« (laa itnmge ihtdon qmng, — 
Hartal and fiacd, — ■ maid gug, 
Bmq dimlj, dde bj lide. 

■ TbB7 gathired Iherc from 11(17 ^^ 
Thit llsepcth ID ths nin ; 
Tbe; ama willi ipcU ind chinn in hind, 
Widdag ibdi muter'i high cemnuud, — 
BUtm to Ibt EtQ Oo«."~ltffmdt qf Jte RtgUmd. 
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or king, which gave a dangerous vigour and unity to 
their actions. They at first received the English 
with hospitality and kindness, and the colonists on 
their part, passed laws to protect not only the 
persons of the natives, but to insnre them an 
equitable price for their lands. The narrowed 
limits of their hunting-grounds, however, and the 
rapid advance of the white men, soon began to alarm 
the Indians ;• when their jealousy was thus aroused, 
occasions of quarrel speedily presented themselves ; 
the baneful influence of strong liquors, lai^ely 
furnished in spite of the strictest prohibitions, 
increased their excitement. Some Englishmen were 
filain, the murderers were seized, tried, and executed 
by the colonial government, according to British 
law. These proceedings kindled a deep resentment 
among the savages, and led to measures of retali- 
ation at their hands. 

It has been an unfortunate feature of European 
settlement in America, that the border population, 
those most in contact with the natives, have been 
usually men of wild and desperate character, the 
tainted foam of the advancing tide of civilisation. 
These reckless adventurers were little scrupulous in 
their dealings with the simple savage, they utterly 

' " Daring the war witli Philip, the IndUoB took Bome EDglieh 
aUto, and set them apright in the ground, with this sarcasm, ' Tou 
English, UDCe jou came into this conutrj, hare grown coiudderahlj 
ab0T8 ground, let us now aee how jmi will grow when planted into 
the gromid.' "—Narratioe of the Wan m Neio England, 1675. 
BarUian SlUceUany, roL v., p. 400. 
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disregarded those rights which his weakness could 
not defend, and by intolerable proTocation, excited 
him to a bloody but Aitile resistance. The Indians 
natunmy confounded the whole English race with 
th^e contemptuous oppressors, and commenced a 
war that resulted in their own extermination. 
They did not face the English in the field, but 
hovered ronnd the border, and, with sudden sur- 
prise, overwhelmed detached posts and settlements, 
in a horrible destruction. The astute colonists soon 
adopted the policy of forming alliances, and taking 
advantage of andent enmities to stir up hostilities 
amongst them. By this means they accomplished 
the destruction of the warlike Pequods,* their 

' "The Peqoods were a powerful nation on the ConnectiCTit 
border, who could master a thousaod wuriors. The English might 
have found it difficult to withstand them, but for an alliance with 
the iccond most powerful people, the Narraganseta, whose ancient 
enmity to the Peqaods for a timo preruled over their jealoDBj of 
the foreigners. Bat at length, when the Pequods were Dearly ezter- 
minatcd, the NarragaoBets, Beeing the power of the Btrsngere para- 
mount, began to Bide with their enemies. The Indian chiefs began 
to imitate the EDgtish mode <^ fighting, and eren to assume English 
names, with some characteristic epithet. One-ejed John, Stone-wall 
John, and Sagamore Sam, kept the colony in perpetual alarm. But 
thdr most deadly and formidable enemy was Philip, Sacbem of the 
WompanoagB. No Indian was erer more dreaded by cirilised man. 
A centuiy and a half baB now elapsed since this hero <rf Pokanoket 
fellaTiotim tobiaown race, but eren to this day bis name is respected ; 
and the last object supposed to have been touched by him in bis lifo- 
time is cwisidered by every Amerioan as a valuable relic Thit 
axtraordiiutry man, whoBo real name was Matacom, suoceeded hia 
brother in the government c£ the WompaDoags. The wrongs and 
grievances suffered by tlus brother, added to those which ha had 
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bittn^et foes. Other enemies, however, soon came 
into the field, and at length, Uie original allies of 
the English, jealous of the encroaching power of the 
white strangers, also took arms against them. The 
Indian chiefs after a time b^an to adopt Etiropean 
tactics of war, and for many years kept the colony 
in alarm by their formidable attacks : they were, 
however, finally driven altogether fix>m the field. 

The New England settlers showed more sincerity 
than any other adventurers in endeavouring to 
accomplish their principal professed object of 
colonisation, that of teaching Chiistianity to the 
Indians.^ They appointed zealous and pious ministers 

himulf eiperieoced from the English oolonista, induced him to 
engage in a var against them. The iaBue might, perhaps, h&re 
been lew doubtful, had not one of hia foUowen defeated his plans hj 
a premature eiplomon before he had sufficient time to summon and 
concentrate hU warriors and allies. From this time no smiles were 
seen on his face. But though he soon porceived that the great 
enterprise he had formed was likelj to be frustrated, he nefer 
lost that elefadon of soul which distinguished him to the last momenta 
of his life. By his exertions and energj all the Indian nations occu< 
pying the territory between Uaine and the river Connecticut, a 
distance of nearly 200 miles, took up arms. Everj where the name 
of King PhUip was the signal for massacre and flames. But fraud 
and treastm soon accomplished what open warfare could not effect t 
his followers gave way to numbers ; his nearest relations and friends 
fun'soolc him, and a treacherous ball at last struck his heart. His 
head was carried round the country in triumph, and exposed as that 
of a traitor ; but posterity has done him justice. Patriotism was 
his only crime, and his death was that (tf a hero." — Atfwedson, 
ml. i., p. 229. 

* " This was not the case in the earlier and more nordiem settle- 
ments, where Mather men^ons a clergyman who, fntn the pulpit, 
oUuded to this aa the oiain object of hia flock's eoming oat, when one 
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for the mission,^ and established a seminary for the 
education of the natives, whence some scholars were 
to be selected to preach the gospel among their 

of the principal memben roM and said, ' Sir, jod are mistaken, — onr 
main object was to catch fish. ' ' ' — Murray 'a America. 

" To thJB day the Council of MaBsachoaetB, in the impreaa of th^ 
public seal, have an Indian engraven, with these words, ' Come orer 
and help us,' alluding to Acta, it., 9." — JVorrotiiw of tke Wart in 
Sevi England, 1675. Sarleian Atitcellany, rol. r,, p. 400. 

■ " Amongst these was the celebrated Eliot. Notwithstanding the 
almost incredible hardships endured bj Eliot during his missimaij 
labours, he lived to the age of eighty-six. He expired in 1690, and 
has ever since been known by the well-earned title of Apostle to &o 
Indians." — Miisimtary Record*, p. 34. 

Dr. Dwight says of him, " He was naturally qualified beyond almost 
any other man for the business of a missionary. In promotmg among 
the Indians agriculture, health, morals, and religion, this great and 
good man laboured with constancy, faithfulness, and benerolence, 
which place his name not unworthily among those who are arranged 
immediately after the Apostles of our Divine Redeemer." EUot 
translated the Holy Scriptures into the Indiui language. In 1661 
the New Testament, dedicated to Charles II., was printed at Cam- 
bridge, in New England, and about diree years afterwards it was 
followed by the Old Testament. This was the first Bible ever printed 
in America ; and though the impression consisted of 2000 copies, » 
second edition was required in 16S5. — Ibid., p. 27. 

" When at Harvard College, a copy of the Bible was shown me bj 
Ur. Jared Sparks, translated by the miseiottar;, Father Eliot, into the 
Indian toogue. It is now a dead language, although preached fw 
several generations to crowded congregations." — Lyell's America, 
vol. i., p. 260. 

" Eliot had became on acute grammarian by his studies at the 
English university of Cambridge. Having finished his laborious and 
difficult work, the Indian grammar, at the close of it, under a fiill 
sense of the difficulties he had encountered, and the acquisition he 
had made, he sMd, ' Prayers and pains through fiuth in Christ Jesus, 
do anything.' " — Life of Eliot, p. 55. 

" The Honourable Robert Boyle often strengthened Eliot's hands 
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sayage countrymen. Great obstacles were encoun- 
tered in this good work ; the Indians showed a 
- bigoted attachment to their own strange religious 
conceits, and their priests and conjurors used all their 
powerful influence against Christianity, denouncing 
in furious terms all who forsook their creed for the 
English God. Despite these difficulties a number 
of savages were induced to form themselves in 
villages, and lead a civilised* and Christian life, 

mnd enconraged him in his work ; he who was not more admirable amODg 
philoBophen for his disCDveries in science, Uian he was beloved b^ 
ChristianB for his actiie kindness and his pions spirit." — Ibid; p. 64. 

" Nor was Eliot alone. In the islands ronnd Uusachusetts, and 
within the limits »f the Ptymonth patent, nisaloaaiy zeal and mis- 
sionar^r enterprise were acUre; and the gentle Uajhew, forgettiog the 
pride of learning, endeaToured to win the natives to a new religion. 
At a later daj, he took passage for New England to awaken interest 
there ; and the ship in which he sailed was nerer more heard of. 
But such had been the force of his example, that his father, though 
bowed down with the weight of seTentj years, resolved on assuming 
the office of the eon whom he had lost ; and till beyond the age of 
fonrsoore years and twelve, continued to instruct the natives, and 
with the happiest results. The Indians within his influence, though 
twenty times more nnmerous than the whites in their immediate 
neighbourhood, preaerred an immutable friendship with Uassachu- 
settH."— Bancroft's Hitl. of the Uniud Statet, toI. ii., p. 97. See 
Mittionaty Beecrda ; Life of Stiot ; Majhew'a Indian ConperU ; 
T. Frinee's Aecotmt of Englith iHniiiert. 

* ' ' Hiatorj has no example to offer of any sacoessfiil attempt, how- 
ever slight, to introduce civilisation among savage tribes in colonies or 
in their vicimty, except through the influence of religious missionaries. 
This is no question of a balance of advantages — no matter of cran- 
parison between opposite systems. I repeat ti)at no instance can be 
Aown of the recluming of savages by any other influence dian that 
of reli^on. There are two obvioos reasons why such should be 
the case : the first, that religion only can supply a motive to the 
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under the gnidance of ministers of their own race.* 
In a few years thirty congregations of "praying 
Indians,"" their numbers amounting to 3000, were • 

established in Massachusetts. 

gvnntat, pUoed in obscuv nitufttioiu, and withoot the readi of 
reiponubiUty, to Bot with seal, penereraace, and charity ; the othw, 
that it alone can supply a motive to the goremed to undergo that 
alteration of habits through which the reclaimed savage mnst paaa, 
(tnd to wluch the hope of mere temporal advantage will very nmij 
induce him to consent. This position is well stated in the words 
of Sonthey : ' The wealth and power of governments may be vunly 
employed in the endeavour to conciliate and reclaim brute man, if 
religions leal and Christian charity, in the true import of the word, 
be wanting.* " — Merivale on CoionitatioH, vol. i>, p. 289. 

* " The attempt to o^^iso an Indian prieathood at this period 
failed altogether, the converts possessing neither the steadiness nor 
the sobriety requisite for the holy office. The duty, therefore, 
derolred upon European teachen, who, in many esses, scarcely 
obtwned the wages of a day labourer, and that very precariously. 
The formation, however, of a society in Soglaud for the propagation 
of the gospel in this settlement, and pretty liberal contributions raised 
in the principal towns, in some degree remedied these evils. After 
the lapse of a few more generations, the Indian character in its slow 
but steady upward progress under the teaching of devoted and en- 
Ughtened Christian ministers, nnderwent a change so e^ctuat, that 
the native teachers and preachers of the present day may well bear 
comparison in seal, piety and eloquence with their European col- 
leagues." — Catlin's American Indtant ; Cotton's American Lakei. 

* " The Indians about this time (1653) obtained the appellatitm 
of ' Praying Indians,' and the court appointed Major Daniel Qoohin 
their ruler."— £i/« of Eliot, p. 53. 
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The principal characteristics of that colonisation 
by which the vast republic of the west was fonned, 
have been exhibited in the settlement of Virginia 
and Massachusetts. The other states were stamped 
with the impress of the two first, and in a great 
measure peopled from them. Rhode Island and the 
rest of the New England states w^e foxmded by 
those who had fled from the religious persecutions 
of Massachusetts, with the exception of Connecticut, 
which owes its origin chiefly to the spirit of 
adventure and the search for unoccupied lands. 
The first settlers dirided this last-named state 
among themselves without the sanction of any 
authority, and then proceeded to form a constitution 
of unexampled liberality. They had to bear the 
chief burden in the Indian war, on account of their 
advanced and exposed position; but Connecticut 
prospered in spite of every obstacle. Several 
Puritans of distinction sought its shore fivm England. 
Charles n., on his restoration, granted a most 
liberal charter, and it continued to epjoy the benefits 
of complete self-government till Massachusetts was 
deprived of her charter by James IL, when 
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Connecticut shared the same fate. At the Revolution 
the younger state, more fortunate than her ne^h- 
bour, was restored to all the privileges formerly 
enjoyed. 

The states of New Hampshire and Maine were 
ori^nally founded on loyalist and Church of 
Englaod principles. Sir Ferdinand Gorges . and 
John Mason, the most enei:getic member of the 
Council of Plymouth, undertook the colonisation of 
these districts, but their tyrannical and injudicious 
conduct stunted the growth of the infant colonies, 
and little progress was made till the reli^ous dis- 
sensions of Boston swelled their population. Violent 
and even &tal dissensions, however, distracted this 
incongruous community, till the government of 
Massachusetts assumed the sway over it, and 
re-established order and prosperity. Gorges and 
Mason disputed for many years the rights of 
authority with the new rulers; nor was the ques- 
tion finally settled till Massachusetts was deprived 
of her charter, when a royal government was estab- 
lished in New Hampshire. 

The important State of New York was founded 
under very different auspices from those of its neigh- 
bours. In 1609 Henry Hudson, while sailing in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company, discovered 
the magnificent stream which now bears his name. 
A small colony was soon sent out from Holland* to 

' " On HudMn'a return, according to the Englusli hUtorUnB, lis 
■old his title to the Dutch." Britith Encye. tdI. ii., p. 236. 
Chftlmen qnestioDa, ■pparentlf on good grounds, the TtUidity of this 
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settle the new country, and a trading post estab- 
lished at the mouth of the river. Sir Samuel Argal, 
governor of Virginia, conceived that this foreign 
settlement trenched upon the rights granted by the 
English Crown to its subjects, and by a display of 1613 
superior force constrMned the Dutch colony to 
acknowledge British sovereignty ;' but this submis- 
sion became a dead-letter some years later, when 
large bodies of emigrants arrived from the Low 1620 
Countries ;^ the little trading post soon rose into a 
town, and a fort was erected for its defence. The 
site of this establishment was on the island of Man- 
hattan;* the founders called It New Amsterdam. 
When it fell into the possession of England, the 

odd transaction. If, as Forster asserts, Hudson not onl; sailed from 
the Teiel, but nas equipped at the expense of the Dutch East India 
Company, there was no room for sale or purchase of any kind to 
constitute the region Dutch. — Chakaers, yol. ii., p. 668 ; CharleToii, 
torn. i.,p.221. 

* " The English joriati, referring to the wide grants of Elisabetb, 
according to which Virginia extended far to the north of this region, 
insist that there had long coaaed to be room for any clum to it founded 
on discoTcry. But the Dutch, who are somewhat slow in comprehen- 
sion, could not see the right which Elisabeth could have to bestow 
a vast re^on, of the very existence of which she was ignorant. They 
therefore sent out the small c<dony, 1613, which was soon after com- 
pelled by Argal to acknowledge the sovereignty of England." — 
Ifurray's America, vol. i., p. 331 ; Fattet Chroiwlogiques, 1613. 

* The Dutch West Indian Company was established in 1620, and 
sent out colonists on a large scale. 

' " Juet, the travelling companion of Hudson, called the island on 
which New York is situated. Manna Hatta, which means the island 
of manna ; in other words, a country where milk and honey flow. 
The name Manhattoes is said to be derived from the great Indian 
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name was changed to New York. Albany' was 
next built, at some distance up the Hudson, as a 
post for the Indian trade, and thence a communica- 
tion was opened for the first time with the Northern 
Indian confederacy of the Iroquois, or the Fire 
Nations. 

Charles n., from hatred to the Dutch, as well as 
from the desire of aggrandisement, renewed the 
claims of England upon the Hudson settlements, 
r and in 1664 dispatched an armament of 300 
men to enforce this claim. Stuyresant, the Dutch 
gOTemor*, waa totally unprepared to resist the 

god, Uanetlio, who U stated to hare nude this ieluid his faTonritc 
place of reaidence on account of its peculiar attractions." — Knicker- 
bocker's Ne«i York, rol. t>, p. 1. 

* " Albany bore the name of Orange when it Haa originaUj foonded 
hj the Dutch ; and as a great number of this people remained in the 
city after it passed into the poesession of England, they continned to 
call it Orange, and the French Canadians give it no other luwne."^ 
Cbarieroii, torn, i., p. 222. 

" Albany receiTed that name frgm the Scotdah title of the Duke of 
York."— Banoroft. 

* Nine yean before (1655) Stnyreaant had attacked the happy and 
contented little colony of Swedes who were settled on the banks of 
tiie Delaware, and after a aangoinary contest the Swedish gorenior, 
John Rising, was obliged to submit to the Dntch authority. Such 
was the end of New Sweden, which bad only maiattuoed on indepen- 
dent existence for serenteen yean. Thus die Swedish settlementa 
passed into the hands of the English at the same time as those of 
the Dutch. The first Swedish colonisation had been prelected and 
encouraged by the great Qustarus Adolphnsin 1638. They gaTe 
their settlement, on the banks of the Delaware, the name of the Land 
of Canaan, and to the spot where thay first landed that of Canaan, so 
iUTiting and delightful did this part of the New World first appear to 
them. The only thing now known c^ this terrestrial paradiae 
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threatened attack, and after a short parley agreed 
to surrender. The settlers were, however, secured 
in property and person, and in the free exercise of 
their religion, and the greater piut remained under 
their new rulers. In the long naval war snhse- 
quently carried on between England and Holland, 
the colony again passed for a time under thersway 
of the Dutch, but at the peace was finally restored 
to Great Britain. James, then Duke of York, had 
received from his brother a grant of the district 
which now constitutes the State of New York. On 
assuming authority he appointed governors with 
arbitrary power, but the colonists, in assertion of 
their rights as Englishmen, stoutly resisted, and 
even sent home Dyer, the collector of customs, under 
a charge of high treason, for attempting to levy 
taxes without legal authority. The Duke judged it 1681 
expedient to conciliate his sturdy transatlantic 
subjects, and yielded them a certain form of repre- 
sentative government; in 1682, Mr. Dongaa was 

is, that its situation was near Cape HerJopen, a short distance 
from the sea. The colonists purchased tracts of lands of the 
Indiana, and threir np a few fortifications ; of the dty ihej foanded, 
Cbriatina, there is now no trace. It was aitnated near Wilmington, 
twenty-seren miles south of Philadelphia. The Dutch, whose prin- 
cipal citjr was then New Amslfirdam, pretended that the country 
round the Delaware belonged to them, having pud it a viut before 
the urital of the Swedes. This insinuation, moreorer, did not pre- 
vent the latf«r from settling, and according to Charlevoiz the two 
nations lived in onuty with each other until Stnyvesant's aggression, 
the Dutch being wholly devoted to commerce and the Swedes to 
agriculture. The Swedish settlement was at first called New Sweden, 
afterwards New Jersey. 

%2 
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sent out with a commi^on to assemble a council of 
ten, and a house of assembly of eighteen popular 
deputies. The new governor soon rendered himself 
beloved and respected by all, although at first 
distrusted and disliked, as professing the Romish 
faith. New York was not allowed to enjoy these 
fortunate circumstances for any length of time ; the 
capricious and arbitrary Duke on his accession to the 
crown, abrogated the colonial constitution ; shortly 
afterwards the State was annexed to Massachusetts, 
the beloved governor recalled, and the despotic 
Andros established in bis stead. At the first rumour 
of the Revolution of 1688, the inhabitants, led by a 
merchant of the name of Leisler, rose in arms, 
proclaimed William and Mary, and elected a house 
of representatives. The new monarch sent out a 
Colonel Slaughter as governor, whose authority was 
disputed by Leisler ; however, the bold merchant 
was soon overcome, and with quick severity tried 
and executed. The English parliament, more 
considerate of his useful services, subsequently 
reversed his attainder and restored the forfeited 
estates to his family. With the view of aiding the 
resources and progress of the colony, 3000 German 
Protestants, called Palatines, were subsequently 
conveyed to the banks of the Hudson, and subsisted 
for three years, at a great expense by England; 
these sober and industrious men proved a most 
valuable addition to the population.' 

' " The entire coat of this tnuiBportatioD tunoiuted to 78,533/., 
which, amidst the ferments of ptut;, was declared bf a au1»equeiit 
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New Jersey was formed from a part of the ori- 
ginal territory of New York. Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret were the proprietors, by grant frcan 
James: they founded the new state with great judg- ] 
ment and liberality, establishing the power of self- 
goremment and taxation. The Duke of York, 
however, on the reconqnest of the country from the 
Dutch, took the opportunity of abrogating the con- 
stitution : the colonists boldly appealed against this 
tyranny, and with such force, that the Duke was led 
to refer the question to the judgment of the learned 
and upright Sir William Jones, who gave it against 
him. James was obliged to acquiesce in this deci- 
sion, tOl he ascended the throne, when he swept 
away all the rights of the colony, and annexed it, 
like its neighbours, to the government of Massa^ 
chusetts. After the accession of William, New 
Jersey was entangled for ten years in a web of con- 
flicting claims, but was finally established under its 
own independent le^slature. 

The state of Maryland was so named in honour of 
Henrietta Maria, the beautiful queen of Charles I., 
to whose influence the early settlere were much 
indebted. Religious persecution in England drove 

vote of ParliameDt to be not oiil;^ ^^ extntT^ant and nnre&aon&ble 
charge to the kingdom, bat of d&ngeroaa consequence to the Church." 
—Brit, Emp. Amer., Tol. i., pp. 249, 260. 

" Swabia, with the old Falatinata, has contributed very largely to 
the present population of America. From the eud of Queen Anne's 
reign to 1753, it is said that from 4 to 8000 went annually to Penn- 
ajlrania alone."— Sadler, b. ir., cap. v. 
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forth the founders of the colony; but in 1Mb 
case the Protestants were the ii^tigators, and the 
cmel laws of Queen Elizabeth's reign against the 
Roman Catholi(» were the instruments. Lord Bal- 
timore, an Irish peer, and other mm of distinction 
in the popish body, obtained from Charles I., as an 
asylum in the New World, a grant of that angle of 
Virginia lying on both sides of the River Chesapeake, 
a district rich in soil, genial in climate, and admir- 
ably situated for commerce. An expedition of 200 
Roman Catholics, many among them men of good 
birth, was sent under Mr. Calvert, Lord Baltimore's 
lfi34 brother, to take possession of this favoured tract 
Thar first care was to conciliate the Indians, in which 
they eminently succeeded. The natives were even 
prevailed upon to abandon their village and the 
cleared lands around to the strangers, and to remove 
thanselves contentedly to another situation. 

Maryland was most honourably distinguished in 
the earliest times by perfect freedom of religious 
opinion. Many members of the Church of England, 
as well as Roman Catholics, fled thither from the 
persecutions of the Puritans. The Baltimore fomily 
at first displayed great liberality and judgment 
in their rule ; but, as they gained confidence 
from the secret support of the king to their 
cherished faith, their wise moderation seems to 
have diminished. However, the principal grievance 
brought against them was, that they had not pro- 
vided by public funds for Church of England 
clergymen, as fully as for those of their own fiuth« 
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although by far the laxger portioa of the population 
belonged to the flock of the former. The unsatis- 
factory state of morals, manners, and religion in 
the colony, was attributed to this neglect. At the 
Revolution, the inhabitants of Maryland rose with 
tumultuous zeal against their Roman Catholic lords, 
and published a manifesto in justification of their 
proceedings, accusing Lord Baltimore's government 
of intolerable tyranny. These statements, whether 
true or fihlse, afforded King William an opportunity 
to assume the colonial power in his own hands, 
1691, and to deprive the Calverts of all rights over 
the country, except the receipt of some local taxes. ° 
For a long time but few settlers had established 
themselves in that part of North America, now 
called Carolina ;* of these some were men who had 
fled from the persecutions of New England, and 
formed a little colony round Cape Fear; others ^ 
were Virginians, attracted by the rich unoccupied 
lands. After the restoration of Charles, however, 

* " King William, impatient of judicial forma, hj lug own set e<m- 
Btituted Maryland a rojal gorermoent. The arbUraij act wa« aano- 
tiooed hj a legal ofuiion from Lord Holt. The Cliurch of England 
ira« eatablished as the religion of the state. . . . In the land 
which Catholics had opened to Protestants, the Catholic inhabitant 
wu the Bole victim to Anglican inlderance. Haas might not he 
raid publiolj. ... No Catholic might teach the young. . . . 
The diefrancbiflement of the proprietary Lord Baltimore, related to 
his creed, not to his family. To recover the inheritance of authority, 
Benedict, the son of the proprietary, renounced the Catholic Church 
for that of England. The persecution never crushed the faith of the 
hombte colonists." — Bancroft, vol. iii., p. 33. 

* This name was given in honour of Charles II. 
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the enei^es of the British nation, no long^ devoted 
to internal quarrels, turned into the fields of foreign 
and colonial adventure. Charles readily bestowed 
upon his followers vast tracts of an uncultivated 
wilderness which he had never seen ; and Mcmk, 
Duke of Albemarle, the Earl of Clarendon, Lords 
Berkeley and Ashley, Sir George Carteret, and a few 
others, were created absolute lords of the new 
province of Carolina. Great exertions were then 
made to attract settlers, immunity from prosecution 
from debt was secured to them for five years, and 
at the same time a liberal constitution was granted, 
with a popular house of assembly. The proprietory 
anxious to perfect the work of colonisation, pre- 
vailed upon the celebrated Locke to draw up & 
system of government for the new state, which, 
however excellent in theory, proved practically * 
signal failure.' The principal characteristic of the 

' "The Bjitem framed by Locke was called 'the FondamM* 
Constitntiona of CaroliDa.' . . . Locke was undoubtedly *^ 
acquainted with human nature, and not ignorant of the worid ; ^ 
he had not taken a aufficientlj comprehenuve view of the history <» 
man, nor were political apeculatora yet dut; aware of the neceBiitf » 
adapting conatitutions to thooe for whom they were deatined. Tb" 
grand peculiarity consiated in forming a bigb and titled nolnlit?- 
which might rival the splendour of those of the Old Woi4d. Bat *• 
the Dukee and Earis of England would have considered thmrtitla 
degraded by being shared with a Carolina planter, otiier title n 
toniga ariffia were adopted. That of Landgrave was drawn b^ 
Qermany. (Locke himself was created a Landgrave.) But ib^ 
princely denominations, applied to persons who were to eani tbo' 
bread by the labour of th^ bands, could confer no real digiut;> 
The reverence for nobility, which can only be the result oi '^ 
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scheme was the establishment of an aristocracy 
with fantastic titles of nobility," who met with 
the deputies in a parliament, where, however, the 
council solely possessed the power of proposing 
new laws. The whole colonial body was subject to 
the court of proprietors in England, which was 
presided orer by a chief called the Palatine,^ 
possessing nearly supreme power. The sturdy 
colonists neglected, or deferred for future conside- 
ration, every portion of this new constitution that 
appeared unsuitable to their conditions, alleging that 
its provisions were in violation of the promises that 
had induced them to adopt the country. 

Carolina for a long time progressed but slowly. 
The colonists had no fixed religion,* and their 
general morals and industry were very indifferent. 

continued wealth and inflneDoe, conld aeyer be inipired by mere 
titles, etpecialty of sach an exotic and fantastic charncter. . 
Tlie sanction of negro slaTerj was a deep blot in this boasted Sfstem. 
The colonists, who felt perfect!; at ease onder their nide 
early regnlations, were Btmck with dismay at the aniral of this 
philosophical fabric of polity." — Murray's America, yol. i., p. 343. 

' '* It was insisted that there should be some LandgntTes and some 
Caciques, when many other parte of ' the Fundamental Cons^tn* 
tioDB ' were given np ; but these great nobles noTer stmck any root 
in the western soil, and have long since disappeared." — But. 
Aec. of ike Coloniiation of South Carolina and Georgia, London, 
1779, vol. i., pp. 44—46 ; Chalmers, p. 326, quoted by Murray. 

' Monk, Duke of Albemarle, was constituted Palatine. 

* " It is remarkable that the philosopher's colony Beems to have 
been the only one founded before the eighteenth century, except 
Tii^nia, in which the Church of England was expressly estab- 
lished ; but this claase is sud to have been introdnced against his 
will." — Mcrivale on Colonita&m, vol. i., pp. 88 — 92. 
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They drew largely upon the resources of the pro- 
prietors, without giving any return, and when at 
length that supply was stopped they resorted to 
every idle and iuiquitous mode of raising funds. 
They hunted the Indians and sold them as slaves to 
the West Indies, and their seaports became the 
resort of pirates. These atrocious and ruinous 
pursuits soon reduced them to a state of miserable 
poverty, and the baneful influence of a series of 
profligate governors completed the mischief. One 
; of these, named Sette Sothel,* was especially con- 
spicuous for rapacity and li^ustice ; his misrule at 
length goaded the people into insurrection, they 
seized him and were about to send him as a 
prisoner to England, but released him on a promise 
of renouncing the government and leaving the 
colony for a time. After these, and some other 
commotions, they succeeded in re-establishing their 
ancient charter in its original simplicity. 

Carolina now began to improve rapidly from the 
influx of a large and valuable inunigration. The 
religions freedom that had been seaued under the 
old charter, was continued unrestricted even under 

' "Mr. Chalmere makes the very bold OBsertion, that the ami&lB of 
delegftted anthoritj do not preeent a dmho bo branded with merited 
infamjr, and that there norer hod taken plaoe such on accumulatitHL 
(rf eztortioD, injuBtioe, and rapacity, as during the five jeara that he 
misToled the eolony. He had been mode prisoner in his waj out, 
and kept in cloae captivltj at Algiers, where he took, it appears, not 
warning but lessons. (Sette Sothel hod pnrchaaod the rights of Lord 
Clarendon, one of the eight original proprietaries.}" — Uiirraj, 
vol. i., p. 345. 
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Mr. Locke's complicated constitution. Many Puritans 
flodced in from Britain to seek refuge from the 
persecutions of Cliarles IL, and by their steadiness 
and industry soon attained considerable wealth. 
New England had also furnished her share to the 
new settlement of useful and energetic men who 
had been expelled by her Calrinistic intolerance. 
But the narrow-minded jealousy of the original 
emigrants soon interrupted the prosperity of the 
colony. Under the hypocritical plea of zeal for the 
Church of England, to which their conduct and 
morals were a scandal, they obtained, by violent 
means, a majority of one in the assembly, and 
expelled all dissenters from the legislature and 
goTemment. They even passed a law to depose all 
sectarian clergy, and devote their churches to the 
services of the established religion. The oppressed 
dissenters appealed to the British Parliament for 
protection; in the year 1705, an address was voted 1705 
to the queen by the House of Conmions, declaring 
the injustice of these acts, but nothing was done to 
relieve the colony till in 1721, when the people rose 1731 
in insurrection, established a provisional govern- 
ment, and prayed that the king, George I., would 
himself undertake their rule. He granted their 
petition, and soon afterwards purchased the rights 1727 
of the proprietors.' 

* " The rigbta trf th« propneton were sold to the king for about 
the mm of 20,000/. Lord Carteret alone, joining in the surrender 
of the gOTenunent, received an eighth shore in the soil." — Sittor. 
Account, Ac, Tol. i., pp. 255^-321. 
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1732 Id the year 1732 a plan was formed for relieving 
the distress then severely pressing upon England by 
colonising the territoiy, still remaining unoccupied, 
to the south of the Savannah. Twenty-three trustees, 
men of rank and influence, were appointed for this 
purpose, and the sum of 16,000^. was placed at their 
disposal by Parliament, and by voluntary subscrip- 
tion. With the aid of these fhnds about 500 people 
were forwarded to the new country, and some 
others went at their own expense. In honour of 
the reigning king, the name of Georgia was given 
to the new settlement. The lands were granted to 
the emigrants on conditions of military service, and 
a large proportion of them were selected from 
among the hardy Scottish highlanders, and the 
veterans of some German regiments. Besides beii^ 
the advance-guard of civilisation in the Indian 
countiy, the colony was threatened with the rival 
claims of the Spaniards in Florida, the boundaries 
of whose territory were very vague and uncertain. 
Happily for Georgia, Mr. Oglethorpe, the original 
founder of the settlement, succeeded in establishing 
a lasting friendship with the powerful Creek Indians, 
the natives of the country ; but the Spaniards never 
ceased to alarm and threaten the colony, till British 
arms had won the whole Atlantic coast Owing 
to this disadvantage, and still more to certun 
humane restrictions upon the Indian trade,' no great 

' " Tb« importation and uao of negroes were prohibited ; no ram 
wu allowed to be introduced, and no one was permitted to tmde wiUi 
the Indians without special license. The colonists complained, that 
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influx of population took place until 1763, when 
peace restored confidence, and men and money were 
fireely introduced from England. 

One of the most important of the great American 
States that dedared their independence in 1 783, was, 
with the exception of Geoi:gia, the latest in its origin. 
Under the wise and gentle influence of the founders, 
however, it pr(^;res8ed more rapidly than any other. 
When time and reflection had cooled the ardour and 
softened the fonaticism of the early Quakers, the 
sect attracted general and just admiration by the 
mUd and persevering philanthropy of its most dis- 
tinguished members. The pure benevolence and 
patient courage of William Penn, was a tower of 
strength to this new creed ; well bom, and enjoying 
a competent fortune, he possessed the means as well 
as the will powerfully to aid in its advancement. 
He endured with patience, but with unflinching 

without negroes it was impossible to clear the grounds and cut down 
the thick foreata, though the honest highlandere always reprobated the 
practice, and denied that anj necesaitj for it existed,"* — Mumj, 
Tol. i., p. 360. 

* " SIiTer}," nid Oglethorpe, ** it igaloil the QMpel, u well m the fimdunanU kw 
of Englud. We nfiiKd, u truiteei, to milie m Uw pennitting nich ■ boirid dime." 
— Mrnoirt ef SAarjie, toL L, p. S34 ; SlqiAtn't Journal, quoted \>j Buicnft. In 
1751, howeTDT, iflor Oglelhoips hmd Ooidl^ left Qeorgu, hie hnmue Testrictioni 
were vithdnmi. Whitfield, who bsliiTed thit Qod'a prntidenee would ceminl^ 
mmke ilmTer; tonniute Toi the mdnDlage of lite A&iouu, pleaded before the tmiteei 
in ita bTonr. At Itit even the Horuiau (who in * bodj emignted to Qeorpa in 
1733) began to think that negro *l»e> might be eniplojed in m Chriitiui ipirit ; and 
ft waa Bgnwd that if the negioea ate tieated In a ChriKlan manner, their change of 
oountrj would proTe to them a benefit. A meaaage fknm QormaDj aemd to cmah 
their acraplet i " ir foo take ihTee in fiiitb, and with the intent of conducting them 
to Chiiat, the action iritl not be a am, hnt maj prore a benedietloa." — Urlapeiget, 
ToL iii., p, 479, quoted ij Bancroft, toI. iii., p. itS. 
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constancy, a continual series of l^al persecutioDB 
and even tbe anger of his father, until the unspotted 
integrity of his life, and his practical wisdom, at 
length triumphed over pr^udice and hostility, and 
he was allowed the priTile^ of pleading before the 
British Parliament in the cause of his oppressed 
brethren. 

William Penn inherited from bis father a daim 
gainst the govemment for 16,000^. which King 
Charles gladly paid by assigning to him the terri- 
tory in the New World, now called Pennsylvania* 
in honour of the first proprietor." This was a large 
and fertile expanse of inland country, partly taken 
from New York, New Jersey, and Maryland. It was 
included between the 40th and 43rd degrees of lati- 
tude, and bounded on the east by the Delaware riv^. 
Tbe enlightened and benevolent proprietor bestowed 

* " He accepted this grant, because it secured them agunst aoj 
Other olumant from Europe. It gave Um a title in the ejes of the 
Chrietian world ; but he did not believe that it gave him any otho- 
title." — ColonitatiOH and CfimluatiiM, p. 358. 

* " Etabliuenient de la PennsjlTanie, dans le pays qui armt poit& 
le Dom de Nouvelle Su^e :^Cette colonie a tcqu ion nom de bod 
fbudateur, le Cbevalier Guiltaome Penn, Anglais, ^ qui Charles II., 
Roi de la Qrande Bretagne, conceda ce pajra en 1680 et qui cette 
ann& 1681, j mena lea Quakers ou trembleura d'Angleterre, dont 
il ^oit le chef. Loraqu'il y arriva, il j trouva nn grand nomhre de 
HoUandoiB et de Su^ois. Lea premiers, pour la pluport, ocoupoient 
les endroits sitn^ le long du golpbe, et lea seoonds, les bords de la 
riviire De la Warr, ou du midi. It paroit par une de ses lettres, 
qu'il n'^oit pas content des Hollandois ; mais il dit que lea Su^oia 
Hoient nne nation simple, sans malice, industrieuse, roboste, se 
Bouciant peu de I'abondance et se contentaut du n&eesure. — FatUt 
Chrotiologiquet, 1681. 
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Upon the new state a constitution that secured, as 
fer as human ordinance was capably freedom of 
faith, thought, and action. He formed some pecu- 
liar institutions for the promotion of peace and 
good-will among his brethren, and for the protection 
of the widow and the orphan. By his wise and jnst 
dealings with the Indians,* he gained their impor- 
tant confidence and friendship: he sent commis- 
sioners to treat with them for the sale of their 
lands, and in the year 1682 met the assembled 
chiefs near the spot where Philadelphia now stands. 
The savages advanced to the place of meeting in 
great nnmbers, and in warlike guise, but as the 
approach of the English was announced, they laid 
aside their weapons and seated themselves in quiet 
groups around their chiefe.' Fenn came forward 

1 " Eren Fenn, hoirerer, did not fully admit into his aoheme of 
colonisation the notion of retaining for the Indiana a property in a 
part of the soil they once occupied. He gave the natives free leave 
to Mttle in certun parts of hie territory, but, unfortunately, be dtd 
not treat any definite tract of the soil aa their property, which would 
rite in value along with other tracts, and thus afibrd a eUmuliu to 
their gradual improvement. It woa the want of systematic views in. 
this and other respects, which rendered the benevolent intentions of 
Fenn towards the nadves of little ultimate avail ; so that afler all, 
the chief good which he effected was by setting an example of bene- 
T<Jenee and justice In the principle of his dealings with them." — 
Merivale on Chlonitatum, vol. ii., p. 173. 

' " William Fenn of course came unarmed, in bis usual plain dress, 
without banners, in- mace, or guard, or carriages, and only distin- 
guished from his companions by wearing a blue saab of silk net-work 
(which, it seeios, is still preserved by Mr. Kett, of Seething Hall, 
near Norwich), and by having in his band a roll of parchment, 
on which woe engrossed the confirmation of the treaty of purchase 
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fearlessly with a few attendants, all unanned, and 
in their usual grave and simple attire ; in his hand 
he held a parchment on which were written the 
terms of the treaty. He then spoke in a few plain 
words of the friendship and justice that should rule 
the actions of all men, and guide him and them and 
their children's children. The Indians answered, 
that they would live in peace with him and his 
white brothers as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure. And in the Quaker's parchment and the 
Indians' promise was accompli^ed the peacefiil 
conquest of that lovely wilderness, a conquest 
more complete, more secure and lasting, than any 
that the ruthless rigour of Cortes, or the stem valour 
of the Puritans had ev^ won. 

The prosperity of Pennsylvania advanced with 
unexampled rapidity.^ The founder took out with 
him two thousand w^ chosen emigrants, and a 
considerable number had preceded him to the new 
country. The orderly freedom that prevailed,* and 

and amity." — Edinburgh Review of Clarlaon'i Lift of WiWtm 
Penn, p. 3S8. 

" The scene at Shachamazon, quoted by Howitt, fbra» the aabject 
of one of the pictnrea of West. Thus ended this famone treaty, of 
which Voltaire has remarked with so mach truth and seTerity, ' That 
it was the only one ever concluded which was not ratified by an oath, 
and the only one that never was broken.' " — Howitt, p. 360. 

* " Id three years from its foundation, Philadelphia gained more 
tlian New York had done in half a century." — Bancroft's Eittory of 
Ac UniUd State*, vol. ii., p. 394. 

* " Virtue had nCTOr, perhaps, inspired a le^slatioa better calcu- 
lated to promote the fidelity of mankind. The opinions, the senti- 
ments, and the morals, corrected whaterer might be deficient in it."— 
Raynal, toI. Tii., p. 292. 
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the perpetual peace with the Indians," gave a great 
advantage to this colony, emigration flowed thither 
more abundantly than to any other settlement, and 
thus, although of such recent origin, this state soon 
equalled the most successful of its older neighbours. 

" Beautiful," said the phUosophic Frederic of FruaBia, when he 
read the account of the goTemment of PennsjlTaoia, " it is perfect, if 
it can endure." — Herder, pp. 13, 116. Quoted b; Banoroft, vol. ii, 
p. 392. 

* " Their conduct to the Indians never altei^ for the worse ; 
Penoajlrania, while under the administration of the Quakera, never 
became, as New England, a slaughter-house of the Indians."— 
Howitt, p. 366. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Hating noticed the principal features of the origin 
and progress of the English colonies ; the powerfiil 
and dangerous neighbours of the French settle- 
ments in the New World ; it is now time to return 
to the coiu'se of Canadian history subsequent to 
the death of the illustrious founder of Quebec. 

Monsieur de Montmagny succeeded Champlain as 
gOTemor, and entered with zeal into his plans, but 
difficulties accumulated on all sides. Men and 
money were wanting, trade languished, and the 
Associated Company in France were daily becoming 
more indifferent to the success of the colony. Some 
few merchants and inhabitants of the outposts, 
indeed, were enriched by the profitable dealings of 
the &r trade, but their suddenly acquired wealth 
excited the jealousy, rather than increased the 
general prosperity of the settlers. The work of 
religious institutions was alone piusued with vigour 
and success in those times of failure and discourage- 
ment. At Sillery, one league from Quebec, an 

1637 establishment was founded for the instruction of 
the savages, and the di£5ision of Christian light 
The H6tel Dieu owed its existence to the Duchesse 

1639 d'Aiguillon two years afterwards, and the Convent 
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of the Ursnlines was founded by the pious and 
highborn Madame de la Feltrie.* 

The partial success and subsequent failure of 
Champlain and his Indian allies in their encounters 
with the Iroquois had emboldened these brave and 
politic savages; they now captured several canoes 
belonging to the Hurons, laden with furs, which 
that friendly people were conveying to Quebec. 
Montmagny's military force was too small to allow 
of his avenging this insult ; he, however, zealously 
promoted an enterprise to build a fort and effect a 
settlement on the Island of Montreal which he 
fondly hoped would curb the audacity of his savage 

* Amongst the Uraulines who accompanied Uadame de la Peltrie 
to Queltec wuMKiie de 1 'Incarnation, "the Theresa of France," and 
Harie de St. Joseph. The sanotity of these remarkable women and 
the miracles thej performed are the favourite theme of the Jesuit 
historians of Canada. Several lives of the fonner have been 
pnblisbed, one of them by Charlevoix. A quarto volume of her 
letters was also published [ii Faris, chez Louis Billaine, 1681) : 
&ej are highly extolled as " worthy of her high reputatioa for 
sanctity, ability, and practical good sense in the business of life." 
They record many bistorieal facts which occurred during the thirty- 
two years that she passed in Canada, where she arrived in 1640. 
When the UnuUnes and the " Filles Hospitalieres " landed at 
Qoebee, they were received with enthuuasm. "It yas held as a 
festival day, all work was forbidden, and the shops were shut. The 
goremor received these heroines upon the shore, at the bead of the 
troops, who were under arms, the gnns firing a salute. After the 
first greeting he led them to the church, accompanied by the accla- 
mations of the people ; here the Te Denm was chanted. " — Charlevoix. 

" The venerable ash tree still lives, beneath which Mary of the 

Incarnation, so famed for chaatened piety, genius, and good judgment, 

toiled, thoQgh in vain, for the culture of Huron children." — Bancroft's 

Sutory o/lhe Vnittd Statu, voL ill., p. 127. 

AA 2 
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foes. The Associated Company would render no ^d 
whatever to this important plan, but the religious 
zeal of the Abb^ Olivier, overcame all difficulties. 
He obtained a grant of Montreal from the king, and 
dispatched the Sieur de Maisonneuve and others to 
take possession. On the 17th of May, 1641, the 
place destined for the settlement was consecrated 
by the Superior of the Jesuits.' 

* " C«tte rOle a £t4 nonun^ Vtlle Uarie par ses fondatonn, mais 
ee nom n'a pn pauer dans I'liBage ordinure ; il n'a lien que dana lea 
aetea publics, et parmi les aeignenra, qni en lont fort jalonz." — 
CharleToiz. When tbe foundations of the city of Uontreal were first 
lud, the name given to it waa TUIe Marie. Bonchette, vol. i, p. 215 ; 
La Hontan, to). liiL, p. 266. 

Charlevoiz pvea the following account of the formation and progreas 
of the remarkable settlement at Montreal :—" Quelques personnes 
puiBaantes, et plus recommandable encore par leur pitt6 et par lenr 
z^e pour la religion, formtoent done ime soci^te, qui sa propora de 
^re en grand k Montreal, ce qu'on avoit fait en petit a SiUeiy. II 
deroit J aroir dam cette lale nne boui^j^e Pran^oise, bien fortifife, 
et Jk I'abri de toute insulte. Les panvres j devoient ttxa re^ns, et 
mis en dtat de sabsiater de lenr travail. On projetta de faira 
occnper tout le reste de I'lsle par des sauvages, de quelque natim 
qu'ilB fiisBent, pourvfl qulla fissent profession do Chriatianisme, on 
qn'ils vouluBsent se faire instmire de noa mjetina, et Ton ^it 
d'autant plus persoadfi qu'tis y Tiendraient en grand nombre qn' 
outre nn uile assart contre lea poursiutes de lenn etutemis, 3i 
ponvoient se promettre des tecours toujours prompts dans lenn 
maladies, et contre la disette. On ae proposoit mime de les policer 
avec le terns, et de les acco&tumer k ne plus vivre que du travail da 
leurs miuns. Le nombre de ceu qui entroient dans cette associatioa 
fnt de trente-cinq ; 'Die cette ann^ 1640, en vertu de la concession 
que le Roi lui fit de I'lsle, elle en fit prendre possession ^ la fin d'one 
messe lolennelle, qni fut cei£br^ sons nne tente. Le quiniiime 
d'Octobre I'ann^ snivante, M. de Mainmnenve fut d^larj gonvemeur 
de I'isle. lie dii-Beptiitne de Ma; suirant, le lieu desUn£ a I'habitk- 
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At the same time the governor erected a fort at 1641 
the entrance of the River Richelieu, then called the 
!bt>quois; the workmen employed at this lahour 

tion Fruigoise fat b&i par le Sup^enr des Jfisnitea, qni j oflAni 
lea Ntinta mjBtdres, dSdia i la mere de Dieu une petite chspelle, 
qu'on avoit bitie, et il j laiua le St. Sacrement. Cette c6^moiue 
KToit Hi pr^c6de d'nne autre, trois mob auparaTant, c'eat a dirs 
y«a la fiu de Furrier: tous lea Auocifis B'etant rendus un Jeudi 
matin ^ N6tre Dame de Paris, ceui qni ^toient prfitree, j dirent U 
mease, les autres communiirent a I'autel de la Vierge et tous sap- 
plidrent la reiee des anges de prendre I'tale de Uontr&l sous sa 
protection. En£n le qninze d'AoAt, la ffite do rAsaomption de W 
mere de Dieu fut solemnis^ dans cette Isle aveo mi concours extraordi- 
uaire de Frangois et de sauragos. On no n^Iigea rien daoB cette 
occaaioo pour intgreaser lo ciel en favour d'un ftablisaeinent si utile, 
et pour donner auz infideles one haute idee dela reli^m Cbr^tieuie. 
— Charlevoix, tom. i., p, 345. 

In the jear 1644 Charlevoix sa^s, " lisle da Uontrdal ae peuploit 
inseoaibleraent, et la pi^t^ de ces nouveaux colona diipoBoit peu k peu 
los sauvagee qui tea approchoieut i se aofimettre au joug de la foi." 
In 1657, however, it was conaidered that " les premiere poaaeasenn 
de I'iale n'avoient pas pousa^ r^tahlissement antant qu'on avoit 
d'ahord esp^," and it was therefore ceded to the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice in Patia. From that time the oatablishment made a 
rapid progress, M. de Haisonneuve atill continuing ita goremor, 
after it had changed masters. He was a man of ability and piety : 
under hia aoapices tho order of " Filles de la Congregation" was 
established at Montreal by Margaret Bourgeois, who had accom- 
panied the first settlers on the island from France. For the detula 
of this admirable inalitntion see Charlevoix, tom. ii. p. 94. He speaks * 
of it with justice as one of the brighteat ornaments of New France. 

" Juaqu' en roonee 1692, la justice particnlidre de Hontr^ 
appartenoit k Measieura du Seminaire de St. SiUpice, en quality de 
Seigneurs. lb en donnirent alors lem- demission an B<», it CMiditi(m 
que I'exercice lenr en rest«roit daua I'enclos deleur sAninaire, et dans 
leur ferme de St. Oabriel, avec la proprifit^ perpetuelle et incom- 
mutable du Greffe de la justice Royale, qui aeroit etablie dana I'iale, 
et la nomination du premier jnge."^-CharleTni, tom. ii., p. 140. 
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were constantly exposed to the harassing war&re 
of the Indians, but at length completely repulsed 
them. A garrison, such as could be spared from 
the scanty militia of the colony, was placed in the 
little stronghold for its defence. Although the 
minds of the fierce Iroquois were fixed upon 
the utter destruction of the French, and in their 
confident boastings they declared that they could 
drive the white men into the sea, they indicated 
from time to time a desire for peace. Montmagny 
was compelled by weakness, and the difficulties of 
his situation, to accept overtures which he could 
not but dread as insidious and treacherous, and he 
assumed an air of confidence which he by no means 
felt. His native allies were also eagerly anxious 
for the blessings of peace, and through their means 
an opportunity for opening negociations soon offered. 
The governor and the friendly native chiefs met the 
deputies of the Iroquois nation at Three Rivera to 
arrange the terms of the proposed treaty. After 
various orations, songs, dances, and exchanges of 
presents, peace was concluded to the satisfaction 
of both parties ; and for the time at least, with 
apparent good faith, for the following winter, the 
French and their new allies joined together in the 
chase, and mixed fearlessly in friendly intercoursei 

M. de Montmagny was superseded as governor of 
Canada by M. d'AHleboust in the year 1647. He had 
proved himself a man of judgment, courage, and 
virtue, and had gained the love of the settlers and 
Indians, as well as the approval of the court. But 
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in coDBequence of the governor of the American 
islands having recently refused to surrender office to 
a person appointed by the king, it was decreed that 
no one should hold the government of a colony for 
more tJian three years. M. d'Ailleboust was a man 
of ability and worth, and having held the command 
at Three Rivers for some time, was also experienced 
in colonial a£birs, but he received no more support 
fixim home tJian his predecessor ; and, despite lus 
best efforts, New France continued to languish imder 
his rule. 

The colony, however, was now free from the 
scourge of savage hostility. The Indians turned 
their subtle craft and terrible energy to the chase 
instead of war. From the far distant hunting- 
grounds of the St. Maurice, and of the gloomy 
Sf^:nenay, they CTOwded to Three Rivers and Tadous- 
sac with the spoils of the forest animals. At those 
settlements the trade went briskly on, and many of 
the natives became domesticated among their white 
neighbours. The worthy priests were not slow to 
take advantage of this &vourable opportunity; 
many of the hunters from the north, who were 
attracted to the French villages by the fiir trade, 
were told the great tidings of redemption; and 
usually, when they returned the following year, they 
were accompanied by others, who desired with them 
to receive tiie rites of baptism.' 

* Th« kiudoeu of the miasionuieB has been one of the causes that 
hu petpettuted & kindlj feeling towards the French. Among the 
American Indiani " a person even in times of hostilitj speaking 
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The most numerous and pious of the proselytes 
were of the Huron tribe, an indolent and anwarlike 
race, against whom the bold and pow^ul Iroquois 
held deadly feud which the existing peace only kept 
in abeyance till opportunity might arise for efTectire 
action. The little settlement of St. Joseph was the 
place where first an Indian congregation assembled 
for Christian worship ; the Father Antoine Daniel 
was the pastor, the flock were of the Huron tribe. 
Faith in treaties and long continued tranquillity 
had lulled this unhappy people into a fiital security, 
and all cautious were forgotten,* when on the 

Frencli will find Kcuritj from the atlachmeat of the people to 
everything that ia French." — Imlay, p. 8. 

" To do Justice to truth, the French miaBionaries, in general, hare 
inrariablj distiaguished themselreB everywhere hy an ezemplarj life, 
befitting their profeBsion. Their reli^ous sincerity, their apostolic 
charity, their insinuating kindness, their heroic p&tience, thtar 
remoteneea from austerity and fanaticism, fix in these countries 
memorable epochs in the annals of Christianity ; and while the 
memory of a Del VUde, a Vodilla, Ak., will be held in everiasting 
execration by all truly Christian hearta, that of a Daniel, a Brebeuf, 
&c., will never lose any of that veneration which the history of 
discoveries and missions has so justiy conferred upon them. Hencft 
tliat predilection which the savagu manifest for the French, & 
predilection which they natorally find in the recesses of their aonls, 
cherished by the traditions which their fathers have left in favour of 
the first apostles of Canada, then called New France. "—Beltrami's 
Travelt, 1823. The authority of this passage, Chateaubriand observes, 
■a the stronger, as the writer is severe in his condemnation of the 
modem Jesuit. 

* " Ce n'^toit pas U foate de leurs missionniures, s'ils s'endormaient 
de I& Borte ; mais cea religieux ne pouvant gagner but leurs n^phytes 
qu'ils prissent pour leur sflret^ les pr&autions que la prudence 
ezigeoit, redonblftrent lean soins pour achever de les sanctifier, et 
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morning of the 4th of July, 1648, while the ^^^^ 
misBionary was performing service, there Buddenly 
arose a cry of terror that the Iroquois were at 
hand. None but old men, women, and children, 
were in the village at the time ; of this the crafty 
enemy were aware, they had crept silently through 
the woods and Iain in ambush till morning gave 
them light for the foul massacre. Not one of the 
inhabitants escaped, and last of all the good priest 
was likewise slain. 

During this year the first communication passed 
between the French and British North American 
colonies. An envoy arrived at Quebec from New 
England, bearing proposals for a lasting peace with 
Canada, not to be interrupted even by the wars of 
the mother countries. M. d'Ailleboust gladly enter- 
tained the wise proposition, and sent a deputy to 
Boston with full powers to treat, providing only 
that the English would consent to aid him against 
the Iroquois. But the cautious Puritans would not 
compromise themselves by this stipulation. They 
were sufBciently remote from the fierce and formid- 
able savages of the Five Nations to be free from 
present apprehension, and to their steady and indus- 

pour les preparer i toat ce qui pouiroit amTer. Ila lea trouv^rent 
sur cet article d'une docility parfute ; ils n'eureat aucune peine ik les 
faire entr^ dans les sentimeas les plus confenables k la triste 
Bituation ou ils se reduiaaient euxmSmes par ime indolence, et un 
aTeugtement, qu'on ne pouToit comprendre et qui n'a peut-etre point 
d'exempte dans I'histuire. Ce qur consoloit les pasteura, c'est qu'iU 
lea Toyoient dans roccaiion braver la mort arec un courage, qui lea 
luiimoh euzmSmeB k moorir en h^roo Cfar^tiena." — Charlevoix. 
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trious habits the plough was more suitable than the 
Bword. The n^ociation, therefore, totally &Ued ; 
which was probably of little consequence, for it is 
difficult to perceive how these remote and feeble 
colonies could have preserved a neutrality in the 
contentions of England and France, which was 
impossible even to powerful states. 

After a treacherous calm of some six maatii^ 
duration, the unhappy Hurous again relapsed into a 
&tal security ; the terrible lessons of the past were 
forgotten in the apparent tranquillity of the present. 
Watch and ward were relaxed, and again they lay at 
the mercy of their ruthless enemies. When least 
expected, 1000 Iroqnois warriors started up from the 
thick coverts of a neighbouriog forest, and fell fiercely 
upon the defenceless Hurons, burnt two of their 
Tillages, exterminated the inhabitants, and put two 
French missionaries to death with horrible tortures. 
Then the remnant of the defeated tribe despaired ; 
the alliance of the French had only embittered the 
hostility of their enemies, without afibrding protec- 
tion ; therefore they arose and deserted their villages 
and huntiDg-grounds, wandering away, some into 
the northern forests, otiiers as suppliants among 
neighbouriDg nations. 

The greater body of the Hurons, however, attached 
themselves to the fortunes of the missionaries, and 
under them formed a settlement on the island of 
St. Joseph, but they neglected to cultivate the land. 
As the autnmn advanced, the resources of the chase 
became exhausted, and the horrors of famine corn- 
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menced. They were shortly reduced to the most 
dreadM extremitieB of suffering; every direst 
expedient that stxuration could prompt and despair 
execute, was resorted to, for a few days' prolonging 
of life. Then came the scourge of contagious fever, 
sweeping numbers away with desolating fuiy. While 
these terrible calamities raged among the Hurons, 
the Iroquois seized the opportunity of again invad- 
ing them. The village of St. John, containing nearly 
3000 souls, was the first point of attadi. The feeble 
inhabitants offered no reustance, and, with their 
missionary, were totally destroyed. Most of the 
remnant of this unliappy tribe then took the reso- 
lution of presenting themselves to their conquerors, 
and were received into the Iroquois nation. The 
few who BtiU remained wandering in the forests were 
hunted down like wolves, and soon exterminated. 

The terror of the Iroquois name now spread 
rapidly along the shores of the great lakes and 
rivers of the north. The fertile banks of the Ottawa, 
once the dwelling-place of numerous and powerM 
tribes, became suddenly deserted, and no one could 
tell whither the inhabitants had fled. 

About this time was introduced among the 
Moutagnez, and the other tribes of the Sagueuay 
country, an evil more destructive than even the 
tomahawk of the Iroquois — tlie "accursed fire- 
water ;" despite the most earnest efforts of the 
governor, the fur traders at Tadoussac supplied the 
Indians with this fatal luxury. In a short time 
intoxication, and its dreadful consequences, became 
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80 frequent, that the native chiefs prayed tiie 
governor to imprison all draokards. At Three 
Rivers, however, the wise precautions of the 
authorities preserved the infant settlonent from 
this monstrous calamity. 
' In the year 1650, M. d'AiUeboust was worthily 
Bucceeded by M. de Lanson, one of the principals of 
the Associated Company. The new governor found 
affairs in a very discouraging condition, the colony 
rapidly declining, and the Iroquois, flushed by their 
sanguinary triumphs, more audacious than ever. 
These fierce savages intruded fearlessly among the 
French settlements, despising forts and entrench- 
ments, and insulting the inhabitants with impunity. 
The island of Montreal suffered so much from their 
incursions, that M. de Maisooneuve, the governor, 
was obliged to repair to France to seek succours, for 
which he had vainly applied by letter. He returned 
in the year 1653, with a timely reinforcement of 
100 men. 

Although the Iroquois had now overcome or 
destroyed all their native enemies, and proved their 
strength even against the Europeans, some of their 
tribes were more tlian ever disposed to a union with 
the white men. The Onnontagu^ dispatched an 
embassy to Quebec to request that the governor 
would send a colony of Frenchmen among them; 
he readily acceded to the proposition, and fifty men 
were chosen for the establishment, with the Sieur 
Dupuys for their commander. Four missionaries 
were appointed to foimd the first Iroquois church. 
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and to supply temporal wants, provisions for a year, 
and sufficient seed to sow the lands about to be 
appropriated, were sent with the expedition. This 
design excited the jealousy of the other Iroquois 
tribes; the Agniers even tried to intercept the 
colonists with a force of 400 warriors : they, how- 
ever, only succeeded in pillaging a few of the canoes 
that had fallen behind. The same war-party soon 
a^r made an onslaught upon ninety Hurons, work- 
ing on the Isle of Orleans under French protection, 
slew six, and carried off the rest into captivity. As 
they passed before Quebec they made their unhappy 
prisoners sing aloud, insultingly attracting the 
attention of the garrison. The marauders were not 
pursued; they dragged the prisoners to their vil- 
lages, burned the chiefs, and condemned the rest to 
a cruel bondage. M. de Lauson can hardly be 
excused for thus suffering his allies to be torn from 
under his protection without an effort to save them 
from their merciless enemies. These unfortunates 
had been converted to Christianity, which increased 
the rage and ferocity of the captors against them. 
One brave chief, whose tortures had been prolonged 
for three days, as a worshipper of the God of the 
white men, bore himself faithfully to the last, and 
died with the Saviour's blessed name upon his 
quivering lip. 

In the meantime the expedition to the country 
of the Onnontim^^s suffered great privations, and 
only escaped starvation by the generosity of the 
natives. Their spiritual mission was, however. 
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at first eminently euccessful, the whole nation 
seeming disposed to adopt the Christian fiuth. 
But the aUied tribes having carried their insolence 
to an intolerable degree, and massacred three 
Frendimen near Montreal, the commandant at 
Quebec seized all the Iroquois within his reach 
and demanded redress. The answer of the haughty 
savages was. to prepare for war. Dupuys and his 
little colony were now in a most perilous position ; 
there was no hope of aid from Quebec, and but little 
chance of being able to escape from among their 
dangerous neighbours. They laboured diligently 
and secretly to construct a sufficient number of 
canoes to carry them away in case some happy 
opportunity might arise, and found means to warn 
the people of Quebec of the coming danger. By 
great industry and skill the canoes were completed, 
and stored with the necessaiy provisions ; through 
an ingenious stratagem the French escaped in 
safety while the savages slept soundly after one of 
their solemn f^ts. In fifleen days the fugitives 
anived at Montreal, where they found alarm on 
every countenance. The Iroquois swarmed over the 
island, and committed great disorders, although still 
professing a treacherous peace. The savages soon 
however threw off the mask, and broke into open 
war. 

On the 1 1th July, 1658, the Yiscomte d'Argenson 
landed at Quebec as governor. The next morning 
the cry *' to arms " echoed through the town. The 
Iroquois had made a sudden onslaught upon some 
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Algonquins under the very guns of the fortress, and 
maBsacred them without mercy. Two hundred 
men were instantly dispatched to avenge this insult, 
but they could not overtake the wily marauders. 
In the same year, however, a party of the Agniers 
met with a severe check in a treacherous attempt to 
surprise Three Rivers ; the lesson was not lost, and 
the colony for some time enjoyed a much needed 
repose. The missionaries seized this interval of 
tranquillity to recommence tiieir sacred labours; 
tbey penetrated into many remote districts where 
Europeans had never before reached, and discovered 
several routes to the dreary shores of Hudson's Bay. 
In the year 1659 the exemplary Francois de Laval, 1659 
Abb^ de Montigny, arrived at Quebec to preside over 
the Canadian Church as the first American bishop." 

' The Abb^ de Moii(4gn7 vos titular Siahop of Fetrsa, aad had 
received from the Pope a brief as Yicar ApOBtolio. The church of 
Qacbeo was not erected into a bishop's see until 1670, irhen Its 
bishop was no longer called titular Bishop of Fetriea, but Bishop of 
Qnebec. " Ce qui aroit fait trainer la cause si fort en longueur, 
c'est qu'il j eut de grendes contestations sur la d^tendance immediate 
du Saint Siege, dont le Pape ne Toulut point se relftcher. Cela 
n'emp£che pourtant paa que I'ET^ch^ de Quebec ne soit en quelque 
fa^D nni au clerg^ de France, en la maniere de celui du Fuj, 
leqnel releve antsi imm^iatement de Rome." — Charleroix, torn, ii., 
p. 189 ; Peti'tf DroUt, Ac, torn, ii., p. 492. 

" When the bishopric of Quebec was erected, Lonis XIV. endowed 
it with the revenue of two abbacies, those of Benevent, and L'Sstrio; 
about thirty yean ago, the then bishop finding it difficult, conuder- 
ing the distance, to reoorer the revenues of them, bj consent of 
Louis XV., resigned the same to the clergy of France, to be united 
to a particular revenue of theirs, stiled the economata, applied to the 
Uion of small livings, in oonuderation (rf which, the bishop 
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The temporal afl&irs of &e colony were foiling 
into a lamentable condition, no supplies arriTed 
from France, and the local production was fiur 
from suflBcient. Terror of the Indians kept the 
settlers almost blockaded in the forts, and cultira- 
tion was necessarily neglected. It was proposed by 
many that all the settlements should be abandoned, 
and that they should again seek the peaceful shores 
of their native country. Many individuals were 
massacred by the savages, and two armed parties, 
one of thirty and the other of twenty-six men^ 
were totally destroyed. But some of the Indians too, 
began to weary of this murderous war, and to long 
f^n for Christian instruction and peaceful com- 
merce. The new governor was at first little inclined 
to n^ociate with his fierce and capricious enemies, 
but influenced by the miserable state of the colony 
which even a brief truce might improve, he at 
length agreed to an exchange of prisoners, and a 
peace. 
1662 In 1662, the King of France was at last 
induced to hearken to the prayers of his Canadian 
subjects ; M. de Monts ' was sent out to inquire 

of this see, has ever since received yearly 8000 Mvrea out of the said 
revenues. A few years before the late bishop's death, the clergj of 
France, granted him for his life only, a further pension of 2000 liTres; 
the bishop had no estate whatever, except his palace at Quebec, 
destroyed by our artillery, a garden, and the ground-rent of two or 
three houses adjoining it, and built on »ome part of the lands." — 
GoTeraor Murray's Report on the Aticient Qowrnment and Actttal 
State of ike Province of quAtc m 1762. 
Chorlerois, torn, ii., p. 120. 
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into the condition of the country, and 400 troops 
added to the strength of the garrison. But these 
encouraging circumstances were more than neutra- 
lised on account of the permission then granted hj 
the new governor, Baron d'Avai^onr, for the sale of 
ardent spirits.' The disorder soon rose to a laments 
able height, and the clergy in rain opposed their 
utmost influence to its pernicious progress. At length 
the worthy bishop hastened to France, and repre- 
sented to the king the dreadful evil that afOicted the 
colony ; his remonstrances were effectual ; he 
succeeded in obtaining sudi powers as he deemed 
necessaiy to stop the ruinous commerce. 

The year 1663 was rendered memorable by a 
tremendous earthquake, spoken of in a preceding 
chapter. In the same year the Associated Company 

' " JnsqneB-U, lea goavemeurs g^^nux sToieDtassez teauelamain 
& &iro eitenter lea ordres, q^u'ils aToient euz-mfimeB donnas, de ne 
point Tcndre d'ean de vie aiu Bauvages; et le baron d'Avaugour 
AToit d^i-D^ des peines tHs i^iireB contra ceuz qui contraTim- 
droient a les ordonnancea aur oe point capital. II arriva qu'uue 
femme de Quebec fiit sorpriae en y contravenant, at, ear le champ, 
conduite en priaon. Le P. Lollemant, i- la priere de aea amia, crut 
pouToir Sana cons^uence interc^er pour ello. II oUa trouTer le 
gia^al, qui le regut iris mal, et qui sans faira r^exion qu'il n'j a 
point d'incoDB^uence dans lea miniatrea d'un Dieu qui a donn^ sa 
Tie pour d^tmire le p^h^ et sauTer le p£cheur, a agir aveo z^le pour 
r^rimer le vice, et k demander grace pour le criminel, lui r^pondit 
brusquenient, que puiaqne la tralt£ de I'eau de rie n'^toit pas une 
faute puniasable pour cette femme, elle ne le aeroit d^rmua pour 
p6rsoiiDe....il ne conaulta que sa mauTuse humenr et sa droiture mal 
entendue; et ce qu'il j cut de pia, o'eat qn'il ae fit un point d'honneor 
de ne point retractor rindlacrdta parole qui lui itoit ecliapp^. 
Le peuple en fiit bientAt inatmit et le deaordre devint exto&ne." — • 
CharteToix, torn, ii., p. 121. 

TOU 1. B B 
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remitted to the crown all thdr rights over New 
France, which the king again transferred to the West 
India Company.^ Courts of Law were for the first 
time established, and many families of raln^le 
settlers found their way to the colony. Up to this 
period extreme simplicity and honesty seeins to hare 
prevailed in the little community, and it was not till 
then that a council of state was appointed by the 
crown to co-operate with the goremor in the con- 
duct of affairs.' The king sent out the Sieur 

* Petit, Tol. i., p. 24. G>U»tj/ Bteordt. There ue no books fd 
Record in the secretary's office before t3iis period. The old records 
were either carried to France, or destroyed at the fire, when the 
tntendant's palace was burnt down in 1725. 

" The company, ' des Cents Associ^,' formed in 1628, thongh one 
of the most powerful, according to Charleroii, that had eT«r existed, 
with respect to the number, the rank, and the accorded pririleges of 
its memberB, had allowed the colony to fall into a deplor&ble state of 
weakness. In 1662, when it rdinqaished its rights to Louis XIV,, 
the original number of 100 had diminished to 45" — Charleroii, 
tom. ii., p. 119. 

The East India Company was erected by the great Colbert in 1664. 
This company, haTing bllen into decay, was united with the West 
Indian Company, which was founded by law in 1718, and surrired 
the min of its projector. 

* " Jnsquea-la U n'yaroit pinnt en proprement de coor de justice 
en Canada ; les gouvemeors g^a^nx jugeant les affiures d'one 
mani^re aases souveraine ; on ne s'arisoit point d'appeller de leurs 
sentences; mais ils ne rendoient ordinairement des arr^, qu'spres 
avoir ioutUement tent^ les voies de I'arbitrage, et Ton convient que 
leurs decisions ^ient toujours, dict^ par le bon sens, et selon lea 
regies de la loi natnrelle, qui est audessus de tontea les autres. 
D'oilleurs lea Cr4o\eB da Canada, quoique de race Normande, poor 
la plupart n'aToient seulcment I'esprit processif, et aimoient mieox 
pour rordinure ctier quelque ohose do leur bon droit, que de perdro 
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Gaudais to ioqirire into the state of his newly 
acquired dependency, and to InveBtigate certain 
complaints preferred against the Baron d'Avaugonr, 
who had himself prayed to be recalled. The Sieur 
performed bis inTidioua taak to the satiaiaction of 
all parties; he made Talnable reports as to the 
general character of the colonial clergy, of tt© 
adraotages and diaadTanta^s of the \ocaX adminis- 
tration of government, and imputed no foult to the 
Baron d'ATaugour, but a somewhat too rigid and 
stem adherence to the letter of the law, and the 
severity of justice. The Baron then joyfiiUy returned 
to France, but soon afterwards fell in the defence 
of the fort of Serin against the Turks, while, with 
the permission of the French king, serving the 
Emperor. 

M. de M^sy succeeded as goTemor, upon the 
recommendation of the bishop of Canada, whose 

le teme ik pUider. II semblcnt m&Qe que tous lea biens fiuseot com- 
miineB dan> cette colonie, dn moins on fut bshs long terns Bans 
rien ferm^e sous la clef, et il ^toit inoui qu'on a'an sbuaftt. H eat 
bien Grange et bieo hamiliuit pour rhomme que lea pr^antioDB 
qu'un prince eage prit pour Writer la chicane et faire regner 1b 
justice, aient preaque iti I'^oqne de la naisBBiice de Time, et de 
raffoiblieseinent de I'autra.... La justice est rendue oelon les ordon- 
nances da ro^aume et la coutame de Parie. An mois de Join, 1679, 
le roi antoriBa par an ^it quelques tremens dn consul de Quebec, 

et c'est ce qti'on appelle dane le pa^s la r&iuction du Code par 

na autre edit en 1685 le conseil fut autoris^ it juger les cansea 
oriminelles au nombre de cinq jugee... c'est gur le modele du conBCil 
snp^eur i Quebec, qu'on a depuis itaWi ceus de la HartJulque, de 
St. Domingae, et de Louiuane. Tous see conseils sent d'ep^"— 
CharlercHx, vol. ii., p. 140. 
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complaints on the subject of the sale of spuituoDS 
liquors had been the principal cause of the Baron 
d'Avaugour's recall. The new appointment proved 
far from satisfactory to those by whose influence it 
was made. M. de M^sy at once raised up a host of 
enemies by his haughty and despotic bearing ; he 
thwarted tlie Jesuits to the utmost extent of his 
power, the council supported them, alleging that 
their influence over the native race was essential to 
tiie well-being of the colony. Various representa- 
tions of these matters were made to the court of 
France, and the final result was, that the governor 
was recalled. 

Alexandre de Prouville, Marquis de Tracy, was 
next appointed viceroy in America by the king, 
with ample powers to establish, destroy, or alter the 
institutions of the Canadian colony. Daniel de 
Remi, Seigneur de Courcelles, the new governor, and 
M. Talon, the intendant, were conjoined with the 
viceroy in a commission to examine into the charges 
against M. de M^sy. M. de Tracy was the first to 
arrive at Quebec ; he bore with him the welcome 
reinforcement of some companies of the veteran 
regiment of Carignan-Sali^es.' He sent a portion 
of this force at once against the Iroquois, accom- 
panied by the allied savages; the country was 
speedily cleared of every enemy, and the harvest 
gathered in security. The remaining part of the 

■ " TberegimeDt de Caiigiuui-ScJiSres whb just arriTed from Hun- 
gar;, where it had difttingDiahed iteelf greatly in the war agunst the 
Tnrka."— Charlevoix, torn, ii., p. 150. 
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regiment arrived soon after with the vicerojr's col- 
leagues ; a large number of families, artisans, and 
labourers ; the first horses that had ever been sent 
to Kew France ; cattle, sheep ; and, in short, a &r 
more complete colony than that which they came 
toiud. 

Being now established in security, and confident 
in strength, the viceroy led a sufficient force to the 
mouth of Richelieu River, where he erected three 
forts* to overawe the turbulent Iroquois.^ These 
works were rapidly and skilfully executed, and for 

' " M. de Sorel, t, captain in the regiment de Carignan, waa 
employed on the erection of the first fort, on the same aite aa the fort 
De Richelieu, built by M. de Mootmagny, now quite in niinB. De 
Sorel gave hit own name to the fort, and in time the river Richelieu 
or Iroquoia, acquired it oIbo. 

" The second fort was called St, Louis ; but, as M, de Chambly, 
captain in the game re^ment, had superintended the erection, and 
afterirards acquired the land on which it was situated, the whole dia- 
trict, and the atone fort, which has been erected since upon the ruins 
of the former one, hare acquired and retained the name of Chambly. 
This was & Tery important fortress, aa it protected the colony on the 
side of New York, and the lower Iroquois. 

" The third fort was built under the direction of M. de Saliires, 
the colonel of the regiment de Carignan ; he named it St, Theresa, 
because it was finished on that saint's' day." — Charleroii, torn, ii., 
p. 152. 

' " Every omen was ncir favourable, except the conquest of New 
NetherUnda (New Yorh) by the English in 1664. That conquest 
eventually made the Five Nations (Iroquois) a dependance on the 
English nation ; and if for twenty-five years England and France sued 
for their friendship with unequal success, yet afterwards, in the grand 
division of parties throughout the world, the Bourbons found in them 
implacable oppouents." — Bancroft's Hittory of the United States, 
vol. ii., p. 149. 
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a time answered their purpose ; but the wily savages 
floon perceiTed that there were other routes by which 
they could enter the settlements. In the meantime 
H. Talon remained at Quebec, collecting much rain- 
able information concerning the country and its 
native inhabitants. He was spared, however, the 
task of inquiring into the conduct of M. de M^, 
for that gentleman died before the news of his recall 
reached Canada. 

Towards the end of December, 1665, three tribes 
of the Iroquois nation dispatched envoys to the 
viceroy, at Quebec, with proposals for peace, and for 
an ^change of prisoners. The terms were readily 
complied with; M. de Tracy received the Indians 
with politic kindness and attention, and sent them 
back with valuable presents. But the formidable 
tribes of the Agniers and Onneyouths still kept 
sullenly apart Arom the French alliance; it was, 
therefore, determined to give them a severe lesson 
for their former insolence and treachery, and make 
them f^ the supremacy of France. M. de Cour- 
celles and M. de Sorel were sent with two corps to 
humble the haughty savages. The hostile Indians, 
alarmed at the preparations for their destruction, 
now sent deputies to Quebec to avert the threatening 
storm, although some of their war parties still 
in&sted the settlements, and had lately put to death 
three French officers, amongst them M. de Chasy, 
the viceroy's nephew. One of the Indian deputies 
boasted at M. de Tracy's table that he had slain the 
French officers with his own hands ; he was imme- 
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diately seized and strangled, and the negociations 
broken off. 

The two French expeditions found the hostQe 
country altogether deserted, and returned without 
effecting anything, having suffered great fatigue 
and hardship. M. de Tracy then took the field 
in person, at the head of 1200 French, and 600 
friendly Indians, with two pieces of cannon. As 
he was setting out on the march, chiefs i^n came 
from the Agniers and Onneyouths to pray for peace 
but he would hear of no accommodation, and even 
imprisoned the deputies. The French army marched 
on the I4th of September, 1666 ; provisions soon 
failed in the solitary desert through which they had 
to pass ; in their greatest necessity, however, they 
entered a wood abounding in chesnut trees, whose 
fruit supplied them with sustenance till they gained 
the first village of the enemy. The warriors had 
abandoned the old men, women, and children, and 
ample stores of food, and retired through the forest 
The French found the Indian cabans laiger and 
better than any they had seen elsewhere, and in 
ingeniously contrived magazines, sunk under the 
ground, sufficient grain was discovered to supply the 
whole colony for two years. The invaders burnt 
and utterly destroyed all the villages, and carried 
away, as captives, all the inhabitants that remained, 
but they could not succeed in overtaking the warriors 
to force them to action. They then retraced their 
steps, strengthening the settlements on the river 
St Lavirence as they passed ; when M. de Tracy 
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reached Quebec, he caused Bome of the prisoners to 
be put to death as a warning, and dismissed the 
remainder. Having established the authority of 
the West India Compajiy instead of that of " The 
Hundred Associates," he returned to France the 
following spring. 

The humiliation of the Iroquois restored profoand 
peace to New France. Then the wisdom and enei:g7' 
of M. Talon were directed to the development of the 
resources of the country. Scientific men were sent 
to examine the mineral resoiu'ces of several districts 
where promising indications had been observed. 
The clearing of land proceeded rapidly, and inva- 
riably discovered a rich and productive soil. The 
population increased in numbers, and enjoyed 
abundant plenty ; all were in a condition to live in 
comfort. According to the perhaps partial authority 
of the Jesuit missionaries, the prc^;ress in morality 
and attention to religious observances kept pace 
with the temporal prosperity of this happy colony. 

Although M. de Courcelles showed little activity 
in conducting the internal government of the colony, 
whidi was principally directed by M. Talon, he 
was highly energetic and vigorous in his relations 
with the Indians. Having learnt that the Iroquois 
were intriguing with the Ottawas to direct their fur 
trade to the EngUsh colonies, thus probably to ruin 
the commerce of New France, he resolved to visit 
the Iroquois, and impress them with an idea of his 
power. For this purpc^e he took the route of the 
deep and rapid St Lawrence, making his way in 
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bateaux for 130 miles above Montreal. His health, 
however, suifered bo much in this difficult expe- 
dition, that he was obliged to demand his recall. 

On his return to Quebec he found that several 
atrodous murders and robberies had been committed 
upon Iroquois and Mahingan Indians by Frenchmen, 
which filled the savages with indignation, and roused 
them to a tary of revenge. They attacked and burnt 
a house in open day, and a woman perished in the 
flames. Numbersofthetwoii^urednationsandtheir 
savage allies hovered round Montre^ awaiting an 
opportunity for vengeance. M. de Courcelles, with 
his wonted vigour in emergencies, hastened to the 
threatened settlement, and called upon the Indian 
chiefs to hold parley. They assembled, and hearkened 
with attention while he enumerated the advantages 
that both parties derived from the existing peace. 
He then caused those among the murderers who 
had been convicted of the crime to be led out and 
executed on the spot. The Indians were at once 
appeased by this prompt administration of justice, 
and even lamented over the malefactors' wretched 
fate ; they were also fully indemnified for the stolen 
property. The assembly then broke up with mutual 
satis&ction. 

But soon again the repose of the coimtry was 
threatened by the Iroquois and Ottawas, who 
had begim to make incursions upon each other. 
M. de Courcelles promptly interfered to quell this 
growii^ animosity, declaring that he would punish 
with the greatest severity either party that would 
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not submit to reasonable conditions ; be required 
them to send deputies to state their wrongs, and the 
grounds of dispute, and took upon himself to do 
justice to both parties. He was obeyed : the chie& 
of the contending tribes repaired to Quebec, and by 
the firmness and judgment of the governor, the 
breach was healed, and peace secured. 

At this time a scoiu^ more terrible than even 
savage war, visited the red race of Canada. Hie 
small-pox first appeared among the northern tribe 
of the Attikam^^es, and swept them totally away : 
many of their neighbours shared the same fate. 
Tadoussac, where 1200 Indians usually assembled 
to barter their rich furs at the end of the hunting 
season, was deserted. Three Rivers, once crowded 
with the friendly Algonquins, was now never visited 
by a red man, and a few years after the frightful 
plague first appeared, the settlement of SiUery near 
Quebec was attacked, 1 600 savages took the &tal 
contagion and not one survived. The Hurons, who 
had been always most intimately associated with 
the French, suffered least among the native nations 
from the malady. In 1670 Father Chaumosat 
assembled the remnant of this once powerful tribe 
in the neighbourhood of Quebec and established 
them in the village of Lorette,* where a mixed race 
of their descendants remains to this day. 

* " La ohapelle a Lorette eat b&tie sor k modele et avec toutes 
les dimenuoiiB de la 3utta Cua d'ltalie, d'ou Ton a eara^i a 
nos D^hTtes nne image de la vierge, aemblable a oelle, que I'oa 
rent done ce dUbre lanetuaire. On ne pouroit guere choiur poor 
pUcer cette miHioD, un lieu plos laavage." — CharleToii. 
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Even the presence of the dreadful infliction of the 
emall-pox and the fear of French power could not 
lon^ restrain the savage impulse for war. The most 
distant tribe of the Iroquois became engaged in a 
sanguinary quarrel with a neighbouring nation, and 
took a number of prisoners. The governor imme- 
diately sent to warn these turbulent sava^i^s that if 
they did not desist from war, and return their 
prisoners, he would destroy their villages as he had 
those of the Agniers. This peremptory message 
raised the indignation of the Iroquois, they at first 
proudly disclwmed the right of the French to dictate 
to the &ee people of the forest, and vowed that they 
would perish rather than bow down to the strainers' 
will: but finally the wisdom of the old men prevailed 
in the council, they knew that they w^e not prepared 
to meet the power of the Europeans; it was therefore 
decided that they should send a portion of their 
prisoners to the governor. He either bdieved, or 
pretended to believe, that they had Ailly complied 
with his demands, deeming it prudent not to drive 
the Indians to extremities. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Taking advantage of the profound peace which now 
blessed New France,' M. Talon, the intendant, dis- 
patched an experienced traveller named Nicholas 
Perrot to the distant northern and western tribes, 
for the purpose of inducing them to fix a meeting 
at some convenient place with a view of dis- 
cussing the rights of the French Crown. This 
hold adventurer penetrated among the nations 
dwelling by the great lakes, and with admirable 
address induced them all to send deputies to the 
££ills of St. Mary, where the waters of Lake Superior 
pour into Lake Huron. The Sieur de St. Lusson 
met the assembled Indian chiefs at ttiis place in 
May, 1671; he persuaded them to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of his king, and erected a cross bearing 
the arms of France. 

' " On Mpirait beanconp da la Compftgnie des Indes OccidentolM, 
nuua elle ne prit gnire plua & ccenr les int&^ta de 1& Nourelle France, 
que n'aroit fait 1& pr^c^ente, ainai que U. Talon aroit pr^. 
Cependant comme lea secoura que le Canada arait re;as tea der- 
niiree ann^, I'aToient mia Bur ua assei bon pied, il a'j conHrra 
qnelqoe terns, et il n'eat pas mSme retomM depuia dans I'iM, de 
foiblena et d'^puiaement dent le roi renoit de le tirer." — Charlerou, 
torn, ii., p. 161. 
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M. de Courcelles was succeeded by the able and 
chivalrous Louis de Buade, Comte de Frontenac; 
the new governor was a soldier of high rank, and 
a trusty follower of the great Henry of Navarre ; 
his many high qualities were however obscured by 
a capricious and despotic temper. His plans for 
the advancement of the colony were bold and 
judicious, his representations to the government 
of France fearless and effectual, his personal con- 
duct and piety unimpeachable, but he exhibited 
a bitterness and asperity to those who did not 
enter into his views, little suited to the better 
points of his character, and it is said that ambition 
and the love of authority at times overcame his 
zeal for the public good.^ 

M. TaloD, the intendant, was at this time recalled 
by his own wish, but before he departed from the 
scenes of his useful labours, he planned a scheme of 
exploration more extensive than any that had yet 
been accomplished in New France. From the 
rumours and traditions among the savf^;es of the 
far west, with which the meeting at St Mary's 
had made the French acquainted, it was believed 
that to the south-west of New France there flowed 
a vast river, called by the natives Mechas^p^, whose 
course was neither towards the great lakes to the 
north, nor the Atlantic to the east It was therefore 
surmised that this unknown flood must pour its 
waters either into the Gulf of Mexico or the Pacific 

* "Le penple adoroit Frontenfto k cAoae de sa bonti." — La 
Potherie, torn, it., p. 110 ; ChaileToiz, torn, ii., p. 246. 
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Ocean. The wise intenclant waa impressed with the 
importance of possessing a channel of naviga- 
tion to the waters of the soath and west, and before 
his departure from America made arrangements to 
have the course of the mysterious stream^ explored. 
He intrusted the arduous duty to Father Mar- 
quette, a pious priest, who was experienced in 
Indian travel, and an adventurous and able mer- 
chant of Quebec named Jolyet. The Comte de 
Frontenac gave hearty aid to this expedition, and 
in the meantime he himself extended the line ot 
French settlement to the shores of Lake Ontario,^ 
built there the fort that still bears his name, and 
opened communication with the numerous tribes 
westward of the Alleghany Mountains. 
The exploring party, led by Marquette* and Jolyett 

* The MiHiMipt. 

* " Co 1m a port^ qnelqne tema le nom de St. Louis, on lui iaaok 
eiuiute celui de Frontenac, ansa! bien qu'au fort de Catarocooi d(»t 
le Comte de Frontenac fiit le fondateur, mais inaenBibleinent le lac ft 
repris son ancien nom, qni est Hotoq ou Iroqnoi>, et le fort tdni do 
lien ou il eat bAti, (1721)."— Chorleroix, torn, v., p. 287. 

• " Le FSre J. Uarqnette, natif de Loon en Picordie, a ^ on dee 
plus iUastreB misuonnairea de la Nouvelle France ; il en a parcoum 
presque tontea lea centres, et il jr a fait ploaienra d&ouTertea dent 1ft 
deniiere eat celle dn Mioiaeipi. Deux ana aprta cette dicenferte, 
comme il alloit k Micbillimackinac, il entra le 18me de Maj, 1675, 
dana la rivi^e dont il a'agit ; il dreasa aon autel but le terrein baa, 
qu'on laiaaa a droite en j entrant, et 11 j dit la meaae. II a'Sotgoii 
enauite nn peu pour faire son action de graces, et pria lee bommea qid 
Gonduiaoient son canot, de le laiaaei aeul pendant une demie lieure. 
Ce tema pasa^ ila allSrent le cbercher, et furent trea surpria de le 
trouver mort, lis se aourinrent n^anmoins qu'en entrant dans la 
riviere, il lui ^it ^chappi de dire ^u'il finiroit Ik son voyag«. Av- 
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consisted of only six men, iu two little bark canoes : 
at the very outset the Indians of the lakes told them 
that great and terrible dangers would beset their 
path, and recounted strange tales of supernatural 
difficulties and perils for those who had ventured to 
explore the mysterious regions of the west. Heark- 
ening carefully to whatever useful information the 
natives could bestow, but despising their timid 
warnings, these adventurous men hastened on over 
the great lakes to the north-western extremity of 
the deep and stormy Michigan, now called Green 
Bay. Numerous Indian tribes wandered over the 
surrounding country, among others the Miamis, the 
most civilised and intelligent of the native race that 
they had yet seen. Two hunters of this nation 
undertook to guide the expedition to one of the 
tributaries of the great river of which they were in 
search. The French were struck with wonder at the 
vast prairies that lay around their route on every 
side, monotonous, and apparently boundless as the 
ocean. 

The Fox river was the stream to which the Miamis 
first led them ; although it was broad at its entrance 

jourdliui les Baavages u'appellent cette riviere antretnent que la 
riviere de la robe noire ; * les Frangois lui ont donD£ le nom du Pere 
Marquette, et ne manquent jamaia de I'mroquer, quandilsse trouvent 
en quelque danger anr le Lac Michigan. FluBieurs out asBQr^ qu'ila 
se crojoient redevables a son interceuion, d' avoir echapp^ i de tres 
grands perils." — CharleToii, torn, vi., p. 21. 

* " liei nangea ippelltut lind 1« Jfnila. Ill DanincDt let Pritrea, 1m ColleM 
blino, et In Recolleti, 1m Robra griia." 
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into the lake, the upper portion was divided by 
marshes into a labyrinth of narrow channels; as 
they passed up the river the wild oats grew so 
thickly in the water that the adventurers appeared 
to row through fields of com. After a portage of a 
mile and a half they launched their canoes in the 
Wisconsin river, a tributary of the Misaissipi, and 
the guides left them to find their way into the 
unknown solitudes of the west Their voyf^ down 
the tributary was easy and prosperous, and at 
length, to their great joy, they reached the mag- 
nificent stream of the Mississippi. The banks were 
rich and beautiful, the trees the loftiest they had 
yet seen, and wild bulls taiA other animals roamed 
in vast herds over the flowery meadows.^ 

For more than 200 miles Marquette and his com- 
panions continued their course through verdant and 
majestic solitudes, where no sign of hunum life 
appeared. At length the foot-prints of men rejoiced 
their sight, and, by following up the track, they 
arrived at a cluster of inhabited villages, where they 
were kindly and hospitably received. Their hosts 
called themselves Illinois, which means " men " in 
the native tongue, and is designed to express their 
supposed superiority over their neighbours. Mar- 
quette considered them the most civilised of the 
native American nations. 

Neither fear for the future nor the enjoyment of 
present comfort could damp the ardour of the 
French adventurers ; they soon again launched their 

* Belfttion de Marqoette : Recaoil de Thereaot, torn. i. 
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little canoes on the Father of Waters, and fol- 
lowed the course of the stream. They passed a 
number of bold rocks that rose straight up from the 
water's edge: on one of these, strange monsters 
-were curiously painted in brilliant colours. Soon 
after they came to the place where the great 
Missouri pours its turbid and noisy flood into the 
Mississippi ; and next they reached a lofty range of 
clif^ that stretched nearly across from bank to 
bank, breasting the mighty stream. With great dif- 
ficulty and dai^er they guided their little canoes 
through these turbulent waters. They passed the 
entrance of the Ohio,' and were again astonished at 
the vast size of the tributaries which fed the flood 
of the mysterious river. The inhabitants of the 
Tillages on the banks accepted the calumet of peace, 
and held friendly intercourse with the adventurers ; 
and although, after passing the mouth of the 
Arkansas river, a proposition was made in the 
council of one tribe to slay and rob them, the chief 
indignantly overruled the cruel suggestion, and 
presented them with the sacred pipe. 

At the Tilh^ where they were threatened with 
thia great danger they were inaccurately informed 
that the sea was only distant five days* voyage. 
From this the travellers concluded that the watt's 
of the Mississippi poured into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and not, as they had fondly hoped, into the Pacific 

' The aignifimticRi of tlie word Ohio is " BMatifiil River." Accord- 
ing to Bancroft, it wu called the W&bash in U Sftlle's time, and 
long aftenrudi. 
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Ocean. Fearing, therefore, that bj venturing forthcr 
they might fiUl into the hands of the Spaoiards, and 
loBB all the fruits of their toils and dangers, they 
determined to reascend the stream, and return to 
Canada. After a long and dreary voyage they 
reached Chicago, on Lake Michigan, where the 
adv^ituiers separated. Fatho* Marquette rranained 
among the Mendly Miamis, and Jolyet hastened to 
Quebec to announce their discoveries. Unforta- 
natdy their enhghtened patron, H. Talon, had 
already departed for France. 

There chanced, however, to be at Quebec at that 
time a young Frenchman, of some birth and fortune, 
named Robert Cavalier, Sieur de la Salle, ambitious* 
brave, and enei^etic. He had emigrated to America 
with a hope of gaining fame and wealth in the 
untrodden paths of a new world. The first project 
that occupied hia active mind was the discovery (^ 
a route to China' and Japan, by the unexplored 
T^ons of the west of Canada. The informatlou 

* " La Chine is a fine village, three French miles to the soath-east 
(tf Montreal, but on the same ude, close to the River St. Lawreoca. 
Here is a church of stene, with a imall steeple, and the whole 
place has a very agreeable utoatiiUL. Ita name is uid to faave had 
the following origin. As the unfortunate If. de Sales was here, who 
was aiterwards miirdered hj hia own couotrjmen further up the 
country, he was Tory intent on discorering a ahorter road to Chioft 
by means of the Bifer St. Lawrence. He talked of nothing at that 
time bat his new abort way to China ; but, as hii project of undw- 
taking this journey in order to make this diacoTery was stopped by 
an accident which happened to him here, and he did not at that time 
come any nearer China, this place got its name, aa it were, by way 
of joke." — Ealm in PiuLerlon, vol. ziii., p. 699. 
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brought by Jolyet to Quebec excited his sanguine 
expectatiouB. Impressed Trith the strange idea that 
the Missouri would lead to the Northern Ocean, he 
determined to explore its course, and, having guned 
the sanction of the goyemor, sailed for France to 
seek the means of fitting out an expedition. In this 
he succeeded by the favour of the Prince of Ck}nti. 
The Chevalier de Tonti, a brave officer, who had lost 
an arm in the Sicilian wars, was associated with 
him in the enterprise. 

On the 14th of July 1678, la Salle and Tonti 
embarked at Bochelle with thuty men, and in two 
months arrived at Quebec. They took Father 
Hennepin with them, and hastened on to the great 
lakes,^ where they spent two years in raising forts 
and building vessels of forty or fifty tons biuilien, 
and carrying on the :^ trade with the natives. The 
party then pushed forward to the extremity of 
Michigan. Their friendly relations with the Indians 
were here interrupted by a party of the Outagamis 
having robbed them of a coat. The French held 
a council to devise means of deterring the savages 
from such depredations, and it was somewhat hastily 
determined to demand restitution of the coat under 
the threat of putting the offending chief to death. 
The Outagamis having divided the stolen garment 
into a number of small pieces for general distribution, 
found it impossible to comply with this requisition, 
and thinking that no resource remained, presented 

' See Appendix, No. LXIV. 
CO 2 
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themselveB to the French in battle array. However, 
through the wise mediation of Father Hennepin, the 
quarrel was arranged, and a good anderstanding 
restored. 

La Salle now set out with a party of forty-four 
men and three Recollets, to pursue his cherished 
object of exploring the- course of the MisdsBippt. 
He descended the stream of the niinoia, and was 
charmed with the beauty and fertility of the banks ; 
large Tillages rose on each side ; the first, containing 
600 wooden huts, they found deserted, but ia 
descending the river they suddenly perceived that 
two large bodies of Indians were assembled on 
opposite banks, in order of battle. After a parley, 
however, the Indians presented the calumet of peace, 
and entertained the strangers at a great feast. 

The discontents among his own followers proved 
&r more dangerous to la Salle than the caprice or 
hostility of the savages. They murmured at being 
led into unknown regions, among barbarous tribes, 
to gratify the ambition of an adventurer, and 
determined to destroy him and return to France. 
They were base enough to tell the natives that la 
Salle was a spy of the Iroquois, their ancient enemies, 
and it required all his genius and courage to remove 
this idea from the minds of the ignorant savage& 
Failing in tliis scheme, they endeavoured to poison 
him and all his fiuthful adherents at a Christmas 
dinner ; by the use of. timely remedies, however, the 
intended victims recovered, and the villains having 
fied, were in vun pursued over the trackless deserts. 
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La Salle was obliged to return to the forts for aid, 
on account of the desertion of so many of his fol- 
lowers, but he sent Father Hennepin with Dacan 
and three other Frenchmen, to explore the sources 
of the Mississippi, and left Tonti in the command 
of a small fort, erected on the Illinois, which b^ 
however, was soon obliged to desert, in consequence 
of the hostility of the Iroquois. La Salle collected 
twenty men, with tiie necessary arms and provisions, 
and unshaken by accumulated disasters, determined 
at once to make his way to the Gulf of Mexico 
down the course of the Mississippi. He passed 
the entrance of the swollen and muddy Missouri, 
and the beautiftii Otiio, and still descending, 
traversed coimtries where dwelt the numerous 
and friendly Cliickasaw and Arkaiisaw Indians. 
Next he came to the Taencas, a people far advanced 
beyond their sava^ neighbours in dvilisation, and 
obeying an absolute prince. Farther on the Natchez 
received him with hospitality, but the Quinipissas, 
who inhabited the shores more to the south, assailed 
him with showers of arrows ; he wisely pursued his 
important journey without seeking to avenge the 
insult. Tangibao, still lower down the stream, had 
just been desolated by one of the terrible irruptions 
of savage war ; the bodies of the dead lay piled in 
heaps among the ruins of their former habitations. 
For leagues beyond, the channel began to widen, 
and at length became so vast that one shore was 
no longer visible from the other. The water was 
now brackish, and beautiful sea-shells were seen 
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strewn along the shore. They had reached ihe 
mouth of the Mississippi, the Father of ^vers. 

La Salle, celebrated the suocessfiil end of his 
adventurous voyage with great rejoicings. Te Deum 
was sung, a cross was suspended fh)in the top of a 
lofty tree, and a shield bearing the arms of France 
was erected close at hand. They attempted to 
determine the latitude by an observation of the sun, 
but the result was altogether erroneous. 

The country immediately around the outlet of 
this vast stream, was desolate and uninteresting. 
Far as the eye could reach, swampy fiats and 
inundated morasses filled the dreary prospect. 
Under the ardent rays of the tropical sun, noisome 
vapours exhaled from the rank soil and slugg^ 
waters, poisoning the breezes from the southern 
seas, and corrupting them into the breath of 
pestilence. Masses of fioating trees whose large 
branches were scathed by montiis of alternate 
Immersion and exposure, during hundreds of leagues 
of travel, choked up many of the numerous outlets 
of the river, and cemented together by the alluvial 
deposits of the muddy stream gradually became 
fixed and solid, throwing up a rank vegetation." 

* " This is the tito of New Orleam. New Orleana holding from 
its pontion, the command of all the immeoBe navigahle riTer-eonnies 
ot interior America, is making the most rapid progreia of uij 
American dty, and wiQ donhtUsa oae day become the grefttest in 
that continent — perhaps even in the worid. A formidable evil, bow- 
ever, exists in the iosaluhritj of the sir, ariBmg from the extenure 
marahet and inandated grounds which border the lower part of the 
UissiMppi. The terrible maladjr that bears ike name of the jdlow 
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Above this dreary delta, however, the cotmtry waa 
rich and beautiftd, and graceM undulations suc- 
ceeded to the monotonous level of the lower 
baoks. 

After a brief repoee, la Salle proceeded to 
reascend the river towards Canada, eager to carry 
the important tidings of bis sneers to France. His 
journey was beset with difficulties and dangers. 
The course of the stream, though not rapid, per- 
petually impeded his progress. Provisions began 
to foil, and dire necessity drove him to perilous 
measures for obtaining supplies. Having met with 
four women of the hostile tribe of the Quinipissas he 
treated them with great kindness, loading them with 
such gifts as might most win their favour. The chief 
of the savages then came f(Hward and invited the 
Frendi to his village offering them the much- 
needed refreshments which they sought. But a 
cruel treachery lurked und» this friendly seeming, 
and the adventurers were only saved from destruc- 
tion by the careful vigilance of then* leader. At 
dayl»%ak the following morning, the Lidians made 
a sudden attadc upon their guests ; the French, 

ferer makes ita first appearance in the earlj d&jH of Angust, and 
continues till October. During that era, Kew OrleanB «ppaus like a 
deserted cit; ; oil who pOBsibl; can, Sj to the north or the npper 
ooiintrj, most of the shops are shut ; and the ulence of the streeta is 
onlj intem^ted bj the sound of the hearse puung throogh Uiem. 
In one year, two thousand died of this fever. Since the morasBea 
have been partiollj cleared, its ravages have been less destructive ; 
and, as this work is going on, the city maj hope in time to be almost 
free from this terrible scourge." — Hurraj's America, vol. ii., p. 428. 
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however, being thonmghly on the alert, repulsed the 
ara^ulants, and slew several of the bravest war- 
riors. Infuriated by the treacheiy of the savages 
the victors followed the customs of Indian warfare, 
and scalped those of the enemy who fell into their 
power. 

As they ascended the river they were agun 
endangered by the secret hostility of the Natchez,' 
from the effects of which a constant front of pre- 
paration alone preserved them. After several 
months of unceasing toil and watchfulness, with 
many strange and romantic adventures, but no 
other serious obstruction, the hardy travellers at 
length joyfully beheld the headland of Quebec. 

Immediately after his arrival, la Salle hastened 
to France to announce his great discovery,^ and 
reap the distinction justly due to bis eminent merits. 
He was received with every honour, and all his 
plans and sug^stions were approved by the court. 
Under his direction and command, an expedition 
was fitted out, consisting of four vessels, and 280 
men, for the purpose of forming a settlement at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, tvad thence estat^tsh- 
ing a regular communication with Canada, along 

' " Qarcilasio d« U Vega parle de c«tte nation comme d'un penpte 
|RU8sant, et Q n'j a pu aiz ana qa'on j comptoit qoKtra mille goer- 
riera. Aojonrd'hui lee Natchei ne pourroient pu mettre sur pied 
deux mCIe combattanH (1714)." — CbarleToii, torn, ti., p. 177. 

* " Lft LouiaiftDe est le ttom qne H. de U Sale ■ donn^ an psya 
qo'aiToie le HisMssippi andessoiu de la Riridre dei IlliDoiB et qa'ii a 
MHuenr^ juequ'a present. C'^it en I'honneur de Louis XIT., qui 
regnoit alon en France." — Charievdz, torn, ii., p. 436. 
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the course of the Great Blver. At the same time he 
received the commission of goTemor over the whole 
of the vast country extending between the Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico. The little squadron sailed 
from la Bochelle on the 24th of July, 1684, along 
with the West India fleet, and having touched at 
St Domingo and Cuba by the way, arrived in safety 
on the coast of Florida. 

La Salle was involved in great perplexity by 
ignorance of the longitude of the river's mouth : 
not having descended so far in his former expedition 
as to be able to judge of its appearance from the 
sea, he passed the main entrance of the Mississippi 
unawares, and proceeded 200 miles to the westward, 
where he found himself in a bay, since called St. 
Bernard's. Attracted by the favourable appearance 
of the surrounding country, la Salle here founded 
the fort which was to be the basis of his future 
establishment. But difficulties and misfortunes 
crowded upon him ; the vessel containing his stores 
and utensils was sunk through the negligence or 
treachery of her commander, and a great portion 
of the cargo lost or seized by the Indians. The 
violent measures he adopted to compel restitution 
of the plundered goods, kindled a deep resentment 
in the minds of this fierce and haughty tribe, the 
Clamcoets by name. They made a sudden midnight 
attack upon the settlement, slew two of the French 
and wounded several, and whenever opportunity 
off^ed afterwards, repeated their assaults. The 
tropical climate, however, proved a far deadlier 
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foe than ev«i the savage, and at length the spirit 
of the colonists gave way under accumulated 
difficulties. 

Meanwhile Tonti. who had descended the Bfissis- 
sippi to join la Salle, sought him in vain at the 
mouth of the river, and along the coast far twenty 
leagues at either ude; having found no ttaa& or 
tidings of the expedition, he relinquiahed the search 
in despair, and sailed upwards again to the Canadian 
Lakes. 

La Salle bore up with noble courage and ene^y 
against the difficulties that surrounded him. His 
subordinates thwarted him on every occasion, and 
at l^igth broke out into a violent mutiny, which he, 
however, vigorously auppressed. But when he dis- 
cova^d that the settiement founded and sustained 
by his unceaaing labours was not, as he had fondly 
supposed, at the mouth of the Great River, he 
experienced the bitterest disappointment. Tha 
surrounding country, though fertile, offered no 
brilliant prospect of sudden wealth, or hopes of 
future commerce. He determined, therefore, once 
again to explore the vast streams of the Sfiasiauppi 
and Illinois, and to endeavour to gain a greater 
knowledge of the interior of the continent. He 
took with him on this expedition, his nephew, a 
worthy but impetuous youth, named Moranger, and 
about twenty men. This young man's haughty 
spuit excited a savage thirst of vengeance in the 
minds <^ his uncle's lawless followers; they watched 
their opportunity, and in a remote and dreaiy 
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solitude in tiie depths of the new contineot, la 
Salle and Moranger were boUi alain by tiieir mur- 
derous hands. Thus sadfy perished, in a nameless 
wilderness, one of the most daring and gifted among 
those wonderful men, to whom the discovery of the 
New World had opened a field of glory. His temper 
was, doubtless, at times violent and overbearing,' 
bnt he was dearly loved by his friends, respected by 
his dependants, and fondly revered by those among 
the Indians who came within his influence. His 
greatest difficulties arose from those who were 
placed under his command, abandoned and ungo- 
vernable men, the very refuse of society, and 
amenable to no laws, human or divine. 

It has been already mentioned that la Salle had 
sent Dacan and Father Hennepin to explore the 
Mississippi on his first return from the Illinois to 
Lake Michigan. Thej descended that great river 
almost to the sea, but their followers, becoming 
alarmed at the idea of &lling into the hands of 

* CbarlflToix thtw speaks of the selection of H. de la Sale % 
H. de Seignelay : — " II n'est point de Terta qai ne soit md4o do 
quelqae d^f»ut ; c'eat le sort ordinaire de Hiumanit^ Ce qni met le 
oomble a notre hunuliation, o'eit qae les plua granda d^auts accom- 
pagnent sonvent les plus Sminentea qoalit^s, et que la jalooaie que 
celles-ci inspirent trouve presqae toojours dans cenx-Ia un sp&ieax 
prAexte ponr coDnir co que cette passion a de bas et d'injnste. C'est 
a oeuz qui sont ^blis poor gonvemer tes hommes k se faira jour 
ponr Bortir de oett« labjiinthe, k d^gager le vnu des t^n^res 
dont la passion rent roffiisqaer, et k connoltre n blen ceux dont ila 
venlent se serrir, qa'en leur donneot Ilea de fture usage de ce qu'ila 
out da bon, ils se pr^oantionnent sur ce qo'ils ont de manvais. — 
ChaiieToix, torn, ii., p. 2. 
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the Spaniards, compelled them to return without 
having perfected their expedition. They reascended 
the stream and passed the mouths of the Illinois 
and Wisconsin, and even reached beyond those 
ma^ificent foils to which the adventurous priest 
has given the name of St. Anthony. Continual 
danger threatened these travellers from the caprice 
or hostility of the Indians; they were held for a 
long time in a cruel captivity, forced to accompany 
their captors through the most difficult countries 
at a pace of almost incredible rapidity, till with 
their feet and limbs cut and bleeding Uiey were well 
nigh incapable of moving any farther. After some 
time Hennepin was adopted by a chief as his son, 
and treated with much kindness ; when winter came 
on, however, and a great scarcity of provisions arose, 
the Indians being unable any longer to support 
their captives, allowed them to depart. The Father 
and his companions used this liberty to continue 
their explorations down the Mississippi. After many 
other perils and adventures they at length met the 
Sieur de Luth who commanded a party sent in 
search of them, and with further instructions to 
form a settlement on the Great River. Hennepin 
at first turned back with the sieur, but found so 
many obstacles and difficulties that he determined 
for the present to return to Canada. 

The disasters attending the expeditions of la 
Salle and Hennepin for some time deterred others 
from ventunng to explore the dangerous regions of 
the west, and the government totally neglected to 
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occupy the splendid field which the adventure 
of those men had opened to French enterprise. 
It was left to the love of gun or glory, or the 
religious zeal of individuals, to continue the explo- 
rations of this savage but magnificent countiy. The 
Baron la Hontan was one of the first and most 
conspicuous of these dauntless travellers.* He had 
gone to Canada in early life, with a view of retriev- 
ing the broken fortunes of his ancient family, and 
had obtained employment upon the Lakes under 
the French government While thus occupied, he 
became intimately acquainted with the life and 
customs of the savages ; and &om his intercourse 
with them, formed the idea of penetrating into the 
interior of their country, where the white man's 
foot had never befwe trodden. His actual dis- 
coveries were probably not very important, and his 
record of them is confused and imp^ect ; but he 
was the first to learn the existence of the Rocky 
Mountains, and of that vast ocean which separates 
the western coast of North America from the con- 
tinent of Asia.^ 

' M&moirea de VAmirique Septentrionale par ii. te Baron de la 
H(mtan : k Amaterdam. 1705. For the character of these Memoire 
see Chkrlertnz, torn, ri., p. 408. Thej are tmialated in PinkertoD, 
rol. ziiL 

' The North Pacific Ocean. The Sonth Padfio Ooeaa had been 
diseoTcred bj the Spaniard Balboa, in 1513. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

An embittered disagreement between the goveraor- 
general, Comte de Frontenac, and the intendant; 
M. de Cheneau, M. Talon's sncceasor, raidered it 
necessary to recall both those officers from the 
colony. The French court attributed the greater 
share of Idame to the governor, but the haughty 
and unbending disposition of the intend ant was 
probably a principal cause of thosd untoward dis- 
putes. M. le F^vre de la Barre and BL de Meules 
succeeded them in their respective offices, with 
special recommendation &om the king to cultivate 
friendly rdations with each other, and with M. de 
Bl^nac, the goremor-general of the French Americaa 
islands. 

Kew France had for many years remuned in a 
state of great concision, and had made but little 
progress in prosperity or population, and now the 
prospects of a disastrous war darkened the future 
of the colonists. Various causes had united to 
revive the hostility of the Iroquois, their ancient 
and powerful foes. Since New York had fallen into 
English hands, the savages found it more advan- 
tageous to carry their trade thither, than to barter 
their furs with the privileged company of France. 
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The fiiUing off of commercial intercourse soon led to 
farther alienation, which the dea^ of an IroquoiB 
chief by the bands of an Illinois, in the territoiy of 
ihe Ottawas, then (dlies of the white men, soon 
turned mto open hostility. The Comte de Frontenac 
bad &iled in his attempts to negociate with the 
savages ; and on the aniTal of his successor, an 
invasion of the colony was hourly expected. M. de 
la Barre at once perceived the dangerous state of 
atGurs ; he, therefore, summoned an assembly of all 
^e leading men in the country, ecdeaastical, civil, 
and military, and demanded counsel firom them in 
the emeigeacy. 

The assembly was of opinion that the Iroquois 
aimed at the monopoly of all the trade of Canada 
by the lustration of the English and Dutch of New 
York, who were also supposed to incite t^em to 
enmity against the French, and that consequently 
those nations should be held hostile. It was also 
believed that the savages bad only endeavoured to 
gain time by their negociations, while they either 
destroyed the tribes Mendly to the colonists, or 
seduced them from tiieir alliance. With this view 
&ey had already assailed the Illinois, and it was 
thwefore the duty of the French to save that nation 
from this attack, whatever might be the cost or 
danger of the enterprise. For tbat purpose the 
colony could only furnish 1000 men ; and to procure 
even this number, it was necessary ^at the labours 
of husbandry should be suspended. Reinforcements 
of troops and a supply of labourers were therefore 
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urgently required for the very existence of the 
settlements ; and an earnest appeal for such assist- 
ance was forwarded to the king, as the result of the 
deliherations of the ass^nbly. This application 
was immediately answered by the dispateh of 200 
soldiers to New France and by a remonstrance 
addressed to the King of Great Britain, who in- 
structed Colonel Dongan, the English govemra- of 
New York, to encourage more friendly relations 
with his French neighbours. 

While M. de la Barre pushed on his preparations 
for war against the Iroquois, he still kept up the 
hope of treating with them for peace in such a 
manner as not to forfeit the dignity of his position. 
In the mean time, however, he received intimation 
that a formidable expedition of 1500 warriors had 
ass^nbled, ostendbly to wage war with the Illinois, 
but in reality for tiie destruction of the Hiamis and 
Ottawas, both aUies of the French. The gor^nor 
promptly dispatched an envoy, who arrived at the 
village where the Iroquois had mustered on the 
evening of the day appointed for the beg^ning of 
their campaign. The envoy was received witii dig- 
nity and kindness ; and he succeeded in obtaining a 
promise that the expedition should be deferred, 
and that they would send deputies to Montreal 
to negociate with the French chief But the wily 
savages had promised only to deceive ; and in the 
month of May following, the govranor received intel- 
ligence that 700 of these fierce warriors were on 
their march to attack his Miami and Ottawa allies* 
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while HDotiiier force was prepared to ass^ the set- 
tlements of the French themselves. He attributed 
tiiese dangeroDS hostilities to the instigatioii of the 
English. 

The governor made ui:;geiit representations to the 
minister at home as to the necessity of crushing 
two of the Iroqnois tribes, the most hostile and the 
most powerful. For this purpose, he d^nanded that 
a reinforcement of 400 men should be sent to him 
from France aa soon as possible ; and that an order 
should be obtained from the Duke of York, to whom 
New York then belonged, to prevent the English 
from interfering with or thwarting the expedition. 

The Iroquois found the free trade with the English 
and Dutch more advantf^;eous than that with the 
French, which was paralysed by an injudicious 
monopoly ; but they were still unwilling to come to 
an open ntpture with their powerfril neighbours. 
They therefore sent deputies to Montreal to make 
great but vague professions of attachment and good 
will. For many reasons de la Barre placed but 
little confidence in these addresses : their object was 
obviously to gain time, and to throw the French off 
their guard. He, however, received the deputies 
with great distinction, and sent them back enriched 
with presents. But a few months after tliis, how- 
ever, a small detachment of Frenchmen was assailed 
by the Iroquois, and plundered of merchandise which 
they were bearing to traffic with the Illinois. 

After this flagrant outrage, nothing remained for 
M. de la Barre but war. He had recaved intel- 
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ligence that the Iroquois were makiDg great 
preparationa for an oiiBlaught upon the Frendi 
settlements, and that they had sent ambassadors to 
the Indians of the south for the purpose of insuring 
peace in that quarter, while they threw all their 
power into the struggle with the hated pale faces. 
The governor promptly determined to adopt the 
bolder but safer course of striking the first blow, 
and making the cantons of his savage enemies the 
field of battle. As yet, few and small were the aids 
he had received from France, and a considerable 
time must elapse ere the further supplies he anti- 
cipated could arrive ; he was, therefore, xmwiUingly 
compelled to avail himself of the assistance of his 
Indian allies. The native tribes dwelling around 
the shores of Lake Michigan, entertained a deep and 
ancient jealousy of the powerful confederacy of the 
Iroquois or Fire Nations, who aspired to universal 
dominion over the Northern Continent; thej, 
therefore, held themselves equally interested with 
the French in the destruction of those formidable 
warriors. M. de la Durantaye, who commanded the 
fort on the far distant shores of Lake Michigui, 
announced to his Indian neighbours that his 
countrymen were about to march against the 
Iroquois, and requested that all the native warriors 
friendly to the white men should meet them in the 
middle of August at Niagara. He was not, how- 
ever, very successful in making levies, and with 
diflBculty led 500 warriors to the place of meeting, 
where, to his dismay, he found that the French had 
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not arrived : his followers were not easily reconciled 
to this disappointmeat. 

In the mean time, M. de la Barre had, on the 
9th of July, 1683, marched from Quebec to Montreal, 
where he appointed the troops to Msemble for the 
expedition. No precautions to insure success were 
n^lected. He dispatched a message to the English 
governor of New York, to invite him to join in the 
attack, or at least to secure his neutrality. He 
also sent belts and presents to three of the Iroquois 
tribes to induce them to refrain &om joining in the 
quarrel of those among their confederates who 
alone had injured him and his nation. He arrived 
at Montreal on the 2Lst, with 700 Canadians, 
130 soldiers, and 200 Indians; his force was 
organised in three divisions. After a brief stay he 
continued his march westward. 

The governor had not proceeded far when he 
received intelligence that the other Iroquois tribes 
had obliged the Tsonnonthonans, his especial 
enemies, to accept of their mediation with the 
French, and that they demanded the Sieur le Moyne, 
in whom they placed much confidence, to conduct 
the negociation. At the same time he learned that 
the tribe he proposed to assul, had put all their 
provisions into a place of security, and were prepared 
for a protracted and harassing resistance. His 
appeals both to the remuning Iroquois tribes and 
to the English had also failed, for the former would 
assuredly make common cause against him in case 
of his refusing their mediation, and the latter had 

DD 2 
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actually offered to aid hie enemies with 400 horse, 
and a like force of in&ntry. Influenced by these 
untoward circumstances he dispatched M. le Moyne 
to treat, and ^;;reed to await the Iroquois deputies 
on the shores of Lake Ontario. In the meantime 
M. de la Barre and his army underwent great 
privations from the scarcity and bad quality of 
their provisions ; they could with difficulty hold 
their ground till the arriTal of the savages, and 
such was their extremity that the name of the 
Bay of Famine was given to the scene of their 
sufferings. 

The savage deputies met the French chief with 
great dignity, and well aware of the advantage 
given them by the starvation and sickness of tl» 
white men, carried their negociations with a high 
band. They guaranteed that the Tsonnonthonans 
should make reparation for the i^jiuies inflicted on 
the French, but at the same time insisted that the 
governor and his army should retire the very next 
day. With this ignoble stipulation M. de la Barre 
was fain to agree ; on his return to Quebec, he 
found, to his chagrin, that considerable reinforce- 
ments had just arrived from ITrance, which would 
have enabled him to dictate instead of submitting 
to dictation. The new detachment was commanded 
by MM. Monterlier and Desnos, captains of marine, 
who were commissioned by the king to proceed 
to the most advanced and important posts, and 
to act independently of the governor's authority. 
They were further instructed to capture as many 
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of the Iroquois as possible, and to send them to 
France to labour in the galleys. In this same year 
the Chevalier de Calli^res, an officer of great merit, 
was sent from France to assume the duties of 
governor of the Montreal district, as successor to 
M. Perrot, who had embroiled himself with the 
members of the powerful Order of St. Sulpicius. 

In the year 1685, the Marquis de D^nonvllle 
arrived at Quebec as governor-general in succession 
to M. de la Barre, whose advanced age and Mliog 
health unfitted him for the arduous duties of the 
office. The new governor was sdected by the king 
for his known valour and prudence ; a reinforcement 
of b-oops was placed at his disposal, and it was 
determined to spare no effort to establish the colony 
in security and peace. D^nonville lost not a moment 
in proceeding to the advanced posts on the lakes, and 
at the sune time he devoted himself to a diligent 
study of the affoirs of Canada and the character of 
the Indians. His keen p^t^ption promptly dis- 
covered the impossibility of the Iroquois being 
reconciled and assimilated to the French, and he at 
once saw the necessity of extirpating, or at least 
thoroughly humbUng, these haughty savages. But 
beyond the present dangers and difficulties of Indian 
hostility, this cleai^sighted politician discerned the 
fkr moi« formidable evils that threatened the power 
of his country from the advancing encroachments of 
the hardy traders and fearless adventurers of the 
English colonies. He urged upon the king the 
advantage of building and garrisoning a fort at 
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Niagara to exclude the British from the traffic of 
the lakes, and iDterrupt their communicatioDS with 
the Iroquois, and also to check the desertion of 
the French, who usually escaped by that route, 
and transferred the benefits of their experience and 
knowledge of the country to the rival colonies. 
The North-west Company of merchants at Quebec 
earnestly desired this establishment, and engaged to 
pay an annual rent of 30,000 livres to the crown 
for the privilege of exclusive trade at the proposed 
station. 

The suspicions of the Marquis de Ddnonville as to 
English encroachments were soon confirmed. He 
received a letter fix)m the governor of New York, 
dated 29th of May, 1686, demanding explanations of 
the preparations which were being made against the 
Iroquois — the subjects of England — as any attack 
upon them would be a breach of the peace then 
existing between England and France. The British 
governor also expressed surprise that the French 
should contemplate erecting a fort at Niagara, 
"because it should be known in Canada that all 
that countiy was a dependancy of New York." M. de 
D^nonville, in reply, denied the pretensions of the 
English to sov^eignty in New France, and pointed 
out the impropriety of hostile communications 
between inferiors, while the kings whom they served 
remained on amicable terms. He rendered, however, 
some sort of evasive ratplanatlon on the aulgect of 
his preparations against the Iroquois. 

The following year the governor-general received 
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from the court the notification of a most important 
agreement between England and France ; that, " not- 
withstanding any rupture between the northern coun- 
tries, the colonies on the American continent should 
remain at peace." Unfortunately, however, the force 
of national pr^udice, and the clashing of mutual in- 
terests, rendered this wise and enlightened provision 
totally fruitless. 

In the summer of 1687, M. de D^nonville marched 
towards Lake Ontario with a force of 2000 French 
and 600 Indians; having already received all the 
supplies and reinforcements which he had expected 
from France. His first act of aggression was one 
that no casuistry can excuse, no necessity justify — 
one alike dishonourable and impolitic. He employed 
two missionaries, men of iafluence among the savages, 
to induce the principal Iroquois chiefs to meet him at 
the fort of Cataracouy, under various pretences ; he 
there treacherously seized the unsuspecting savages, 
and instantly dispatched them to Quebec, with orders 
that they should be forwarded to France to labour in 
the galleys. The missionaries who had been instru- 
mental in bringing the native chiefs into this un- 
worthy snare, were altogether innocent of participa- 
tion in the outrage, never for a moment doubting 
thehonourable intentionsof their countrymen towards 
the Indian deputies. One, who dwelt among the 
Onneyouths, was immediately seized by the exasper- 
ated tribe, and condemned to expiate the treachery 
of his nation and his own supposed guilt in the 
flames; he was, however, saved at the last moment 
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by the intervention of an Indian nuitron, who adopted 
him as her Bon. The other — Lamberville by name 
— ^was held in great eateem among the Onnouta^:u^ 
to whose instruction he had devoted liimself. On 
the first accounts of the outrage at Gataracouy, the 
andents assembled and called the missionary before 
them. They then declared their deep indignation at 
the wrong which they had suffered ; but at the mo- 
ment when their prisoner expected to feel the terrible 
effects of their wrath, a chief arose, and with a noble 
dignity addressed him : — 

" Thou art now our enemy — thou and thy race. 
We have held counsel, and cannot resolve to treat 
thee as an enemy. We know thy heart had no share 
in this treason, though thou wert its tooL We are 
not unjust ; we will not punish thee, being innooent, 
and hating the crime as much as we do ourselves. 
But depart from among us; there are some who 
might seek thy blood, and when our young men 
sing the war-song, we may be no longer able to 
protect thee." The magnanimous savages then 
famished him with guides, who were enjoined to 
convey him to a place of safety. 

H. de D^nonviUe halted for some time at Gatara- 
couy, and sent orders to the commanders of the 
distant western posts to meet him on the 10th of 
July at the river Des Sables, to the eastward of the 
countiy of the Tsonnonthouans, against whom they 
were first to act The governor marched upon this 
point with his army, and by an accident of favour- 
able presage, he and the ot^er detachments arrived 
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at the same time. Th^ immediately constructed 
an intrenchment, defended by palisades, in a com- 
manding situation over the river, where their stores 
and provisions were safely deposited. M. d'Orvilliers, 
with a force of 400 men, was left for the protection 
of this dep6t, and to insore the rear of the advancing 
army. 

On the 13th the French pushed into the hostile 
coun^, and passed two deep and dangerous defiles 
without opposition, but at a third they were sud^ 
deuly assailed by 800 of the Iroquois, who, after the 
first volley, dispatched 200 of their number to 
outflank the invaders, while they continued the 
front attack with persevering courage. The French 
were at first thrown into some confusion by this 
fierce and unexpected onslaught, but the allied 
savages, accustomed to the forest war&re, boldly 
held their ground, and effectually covered the 
rallying of the troops. The Iroquois, having faUed 
in overpowering their enemies by surprise, and 
conscious of their inferiority in numbers and arms, 
after a time broke their array, and dispersed among 
the woods. The French lost five men killed and 
twenty wounded ; the Iroquois suffered &r more — 
forty-five were left dead upon the field, and sixty 
more disabled in the conflict. The Ottawas serving 
~ under M. de D^nonville, who had been by no means 
forward in the strife, with savage ferocity mangled 
and devoured the bodies of the slain. The Hurons, 
and the Iroquois Christians following the French 
standard, fought with determined bravery. 
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The army encamped in one of the four great 
villages of the Tsonnonthouans, about eight leagues 
from the fort at the river Des Sahles ; they found it 
totally deserted by the inhabitants, and left it in 
ashes. For ten days they marched through the 
dense forest with great hardship and difficulty, and 
met with no traces of the enemy, but they marked 
their progress with ruin ; they burnt about 400,000 
bushels of com, and destroyed a vast number of 
hogs. The general, fearing that his savage allies 
would desert him if he continued longer in the Add, 
was then constrained to limit his enterprisa He, 
however, took this opportunity of erecting a fort at 
Kiagara, and left the Chevalier de la Troye with 
100 men in ganiBon. Unfortunately, a deadly 
malady soon after nearly destroyed the detachment, 
and the post was abandoned and dismantled. The 
constant uid harassing enmity of the savages com- 
bined with the bad state of the provisions left in 
the fort to render the disease which had broken out 
so fotal in its results. 

The French had erected a fort called Chambly,' in 
a strong position on the left bank of the important 
river Richlieu.' This little stronghold effectually 

' Afterwanis called Sorel. 
* The rirer Iroquola, or Sorel. " Dons lea premieres aan^ de 
notre AablisBement en Canada lea Iroquou, poor furs dea ooones 
jusque dons le centre de nos habitations, deacend^rent cette riri^ a 
laquelle ponr cette raigon on donna le nom de riviere des Iroqnois. 
On I'a depuis appelH la riri^ de Richlieu, k canse d'nn fort qui 
portoit ce nom et qu'on avoit oonstmit k son embonchore. Ce fort 
Bjont M mine, H. de Sorel en fit constniira ua autre auqnel on 
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commanded the navigation of the stream, and, 
through it, the communication between Lake 
Champlain and the southern districts with the 
waters of the St. Lawrence. On the 13th of 
November, 1687, a formidable party of the Iroquois 
suddenly attacked the fort; the little garrison 
made a stout defence, and the assailants abandoned 
the field with the morning light ; the settlement 
which had grown up in the neighbourhood was, 
however, ravaged by the fierce Indians, and several 
of the inhabitants carried away into captivity. The 
French attributed this unexpected invasion to the 
instigation of their English neighbours, and it 
would appear with reason, for, on the failure of 
the assault, the governor of New York put his 
nearest town into a state of defence, as if in 
expectation of reprisals. 

In this same year there fell upon Canada an evil 
-more severe than Indian aggresaon or English 
hostility. Towards the end of the summer a deadly 
malady visited the colony, and carried mourning 
into almost every household. So great was the 
mortality, that M. de D^uonville was constrained to 
abandon, or rather defer, his project of humbling 

donna atiii nom i oe nom s'eat oommnniqu^ a la ririKre qui le con* 
serre encore anjonrdlini, qnoique le fort oe subBute plus depnis 
loogtemn. (1721.)" — Charleyoii, torn, v., p. 221. 

" There is another Iroquois riTer marked on the French mape, 
hlling into the Teakiki. It receired this name from a defeat expe- 
rienced hj the Iroqnob from the Illinois, a race whom thej had 
alwftjB despised." — Charlevoii, toI. ti., p, 118. 
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the pride and power of the Tsonnonthouans. He 
had also reason to doubt the faith of his In^an 
allies ; even the Hurons of the far west, who luul 
fought 80 stoutly by his side on the shores of 
Lake Ontario, were discovered to have been at 
the time in treacherous correspondence with Ibe 
IroquoiB. 

While doubt and disease paralysed the powa- rf 
the French their dangerous enemies were not idle. 
Twelve hundred Iroquois wturiors assembled at Lake 
St. Francis, within two days' march of Montreal, and 
haughtily demanded audience of the governor, which 
was immediately granted. Their orator procl^med 
the power of his race and the weakness of the white 
men, with all the emphasis and striking illustratiw 
of Indian eloquence. He offered peace on terms 
proposed by the governor of New York, but only 
allowed the French four days for deliberation. 

This high-handed diplomacy was backed by Sx^ 
midable demonstrations. The whole country west 
of the river Sord, or Richlien, was occupied by « 
savage host, and the distant fort of Cataracouy (M 
the Ontario shore was with difficulty held against 
eight hundred Iroquok who had burned the fena 
stores with flaming arrows, and slain the cattle of 
the settlers. The French bowed before the stOTm 
they could not resist, and peace was concluded 
on conditions that war should cease in the land, and 
all the allies should share in the blessings of rq>osa 
M. de D^nonville further agreed to restore the 
Indian chiefe who had been so treacherously torn 
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from their native wilds, and sent to labour in the 
g^aileys of France. 

But in the mean time some of the savage allies, 
disdaining the peaceful conclusions of negociation, 
w^ed a merciless war. The Abenaquis, always 
the fiercest foes of the Iroquois confederacy, took 
the field while yet the conferences pended, and fell 
suddenly upon the enemy by the banks of the 
SoreL They left death behind them on their path, 
and pushed on even into the English settlements, 
where they slew some of the defenceless inhabitants, 
and carried away their scalps in savage triumph. 
On the other hand the Iroquois of the rapids of 
St Louis and the Mountain made a deadly raid 
into the invaders' territories. 

The Hurons of Michilimakinac were those among 
the French allies who most dreaded the conclusion 
of a treaty of which they feared to become the first 
victims. Through the extraordinary machinations 
and cunning of their chie£ Kondiaronk, or the Rat, 
they continued to re-awaken the suspicions of the 
Iroquois against the French, and again strove to stir 
up the desolating flames of war. 

In the midst of these renewed difiBculties, M. de 
Denonville was recalled to Europe, his valuable 
services being required in the armies of his king. 
In colonial administration he had shown an ardent 
zeal for the interests of the sovereign and the 
country under his charge, and his plans for the 
improvement of Canada were just, sound, and com- 
prehensive, but he was deficient in tenacity of 
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purpose, and not fortunate or judicious in the 
selection of those who ei^joyed his confidence. His 
otherwise honourable and useful career can, how- 
ever, never be cleansed from the fatal blot of one 
dark act of treachery. From the day when that 
evil deed was done, the rude but magnanimous 
Indian scorned as a broken reed the sullied honour 
of the French. 

The Comte de Frontenac was once again selected 
for the important post of governor of New France 
and arrived at Montreal on the 27th of October, 
1689, where his predecessor handed over the ardu- 
ous duties of office. The state of New France was 
such as to demand the highest qualities in the man 
to whose rule it was intrusted ; trade languished, 
agriculture was interrupted by savage aggression, 
and the very existence of the colony threatened by 
the growing power of the formidable Iroquois con- 
federacy. At the same time, a plan for the 
reduction of New York was being organised in 
Paris, which would inevitably call for the co-opera- 
tion of the coloniid subjects of France, and, in the 
event of failure, leave them to bear the brunt of 
the dangerous quarrel. M. de Frontenac was 
happily selected in this time of need. 

Impelled by the treacherous machinations of the 
Huron chief Kondiaronk, the Iroquois approached 
the colony in very different guise from that expected. 
While M. de D^nonville remained in daily hopes of 
receiving a deputation of ten or twelve of the Indians 
to treat for peace, he was astounded by the sudden 
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descent of 1200 warriors upon the Island of Mon- 
treal.^ Terrible indeed was the devastation they 
caused ; blood and ashes marked their path to within 
three leagues of the territory, — where they block- 
aded two forts, after having burnt the neighbouring 
houses. A small force of 100 soldiers and 60 Indians, 
imprudently sent agsanst these fierce marauders, 
was instantly overpowered, and taken or destroyed. 
When the work of destruction was completed, the 
Iroquois re-embarked for the western lakes, their 
canoes laden with plunder, and 200 prisoners in 
their train. 

This disastrous incursion filled the French with 
panic and astonishment. They at once blew up the 
forts of Gataracouy and Niagara, burned two vessels 
built under their protection, and altogether ahan- 
doned the shores of the western lakes. The year 

' Charlevoix uys of UoDtraal in 1721, "Ellen'mt point fortifi^, 
vne umple polisiide baBtionnie et urcz mal eatretenne fikit tonte u 
d^encfl, &TO0 une asBoz mauTaise redonte anr nn petit tertre, qui 
Bert de boulerard, et va w terminer en douce petite a uae petite 
placequATTie. C'est ce qa'on reaeontre d'abord en amTaat de Quebec. 
II a'y a pas mSme qnarante ana, que la rille ^it tonte ourerte, et 
tooB leBJoora eipos^ aStrebml^ parleBBaoTageaoaparles Anglgis. 
Ce fut le CheTalier de Caili^es, fr^re dn plfinipotentiaire de lUswick, 
qui la fit fermer, tandis qo'il en ^toit gonTemeor. On projette depuia 
quelquea Bnndea de renTironuer de murailles,* mais il ne aera paa 
aisd d'engager lea habitons i j contribuer. Ila sout braves et ila ne 
Bont pas ricbea ; ou lea a dcja trourd difficilea a persuader de la n^ 
ceasit^ de cette ddpeoee, et fort convaincns que leur valeur eat plus que 
Buffisante pour d^endre leur vilte centre quiconque osoit I'attaqaer." 

*■ Ce pro)«t Nl pnMDtonwnt netali, 1740," 
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was not, however, equally unfortunate in all parts of 
New France. Whilst the island of Montreal was swept 
by ihe Btorm of savage invasion, M. d'IbervlUe 
supported in the north the cause of his country, 
and the warlike Abenaquis avenged upon the English 
settlers the evils which their Iroquois allies had in- 
flicted upon Canada. Upon his arrival, the Comte de 
Frontenac determined to restore the failing fortunes 
of his people by means of his great personal influence 
among the triumphant Iroquois, backed as be was 
with the presence of those prisoners who had been 
so treacherously seized by his predecessor, but wh<»e 
entire confidence and good-will he had acquired while 
bringing them back to their native country. A chief 
named Oureoabare, the most distinguished among 
the captives, undertook to n^ociate with his coun- 
trymen — a duty which was performed more honestly 
than efficiently : an exchange of prisoners took place, 
but nothing further was accomplished. 

The northern Indians, allies of the French, had long 
desired to share the benefits of English commerce 
with the Iroquois ; it had, however, been the policy 
of the Canadian government to keep these red tribes 
continually at war, with the view of interrupting the 
communications of traffic through their country. But 
the allied savages soon began to see the necessity of 
making peace with the Iroquois, in order to establish 
relations with the traders of the British settlements. 
With this view the Ottawas sent ambassadors to 
the cantons of the five nations, restoring the 
prisoners captured in the war, and profi'ering 
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peace and amity. The agents and misBionaries of 
the French strongly remonstrated against these 
proceedings, but in vain ; their former allies replied 
by insulting declarations of independence, and con- 
temptuouH scoffe at their want of power and courage 
to meet the enemy in the field ; their commerce too 
was spoken of as ui^ust, iiyurious and inferior to 
that of the English, of which they had endeavoured 
to deprive those whom they could not protect in war ; 
the French were fdso accused of endeavouring to 
shelter themselves under a dishonourable treaty, 
regardless of the safety and interests of the Indians 
who had fought and bled in their cause. 

When M. de Frontenac became aware of this 
formidable disaffection, he boldly determined to 
strike a blow at the English power, that should 
restore the military character of France among the 
sav^fes, and deprive the recreant Indians of their 
expected succour. He therefore organised three 
expeditions to invade the British settlements by 
different avenues. The first, consisting of 110 men, 
marched from Montreal, destined for New York, 
but only resulted in the surprise and destruction of 
the village of Corlar,* or Schenectady, and the 
massacre and capture of some of the inhabitants. 

* " Corkr was the Dume of a Dntchinftn of considerBlioii, who 
founded the village of Soheneotady. This man enjoyed great influence 
with the Indians, who after hia death always addressed the gOTemor 
of New Tork with the title of Corlar, aa the name most eipreuire 
of reepeot with which they were acquainted,"— Oraham, to1> ii., 
p. 288. 

" Ao-deuna de la rille d'Oraoge il y » un fort avec nne boorgade, 

TOI. I. E E 
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They retreated at noon the following day, bearing 
with them forty prisoners; after mudi suffering 
from want of provisions they were obliged to sepa- 
rate into small parties, when they were attacked 
by their exasperated enemies, and sustained some 
loss. Many would have perished from hunger in 
this retreat, but that they found a resource in 
living upon horse-flesh ; their cavalry from fifty was 
reduced to six by the time they regained the shelter 
of Montreal. 

The second mvading divison was mustered at 
Three Rivers, and only numbered fifty men, half 
being Indians. They reached an English settlement 
called Sementels (Salmon Falls), after a long and diffi- 
cult march, and succeeded in surprising and destroy- 
ing the village, with most of its defenders. In their 
retreat they were sharply attached, but succeeded in 
escaping, through the aid of an advantageous post, 
which enabled them to check the piuisuers at a 
narrow bri^. They soon after fell in with M. de 
Mamerval, governor of Acadia, with the third party, 
and, thus reinforced, assailed the fortified village of 
Easkeb^, upon the sea-coast, which surrendered 
after a heavy loss of the defenders. 

To regain the confidence of his Indian allies, M. 
de Frontenac saw the necessity of rendering them 
independent of English commerce, and safe from 
the hostility of the Iroquois. To accomplish these 

qui eoDfioent ftreo les oantons Iroquois, et qu'on appells Coriar, i'tA 
ces unvages se sent accofitum^ & donner le nom de CorUr va 
gonT«nnietir d« New York." — CWlevoix, torn, i., p. 222. 
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objects he dispatched a large convoy to the west, 
escorted by 143 men, and bearing presents to the 
savi^ife chiefs. On the way they encountered a party 
of the Fire Nations, and defeated them after a 
sanguinary engagement. 

All these vigorous measures produced a marked 
effect ; the convoy arrived at Michilimakinac at the 
time when the ambassadors of the P^nch allies were 
on the point of departing to conclude a treaty with 
the Iroquois. When, however, the strength of the 
detachment was seen, and the valuable presents and 
merchandise were displayed, the French interests 
^ain revived with the politic savages, and they 
hastened to ^ve proo& of their renewed attachment : 
1X0 canoes bearing furs to the value of 100,000 
crowns, and manned by 300 Indians, were dispatched 
soon after for Montreal to be laid before the govemor- 
generaL He dismissed the escort with presents and 
exhorted them and their nation to join with him 
in humbling their mutual and deadly foe. They 
departed well pleased with their reception, and 
renewed professions of ftiendsbip for the French. 

In the meantime the terrible war-cry of the 
Iroquois was never silent in the Canadian settle- 
ments. Bands of these fierce and merciless 
warriors suddenly emerged from the dense forests 
when least expected, and burst upon isolated posts 
and Tillages with more or less success, but always 
with great loss of life to the asstulants and assailed,' 

* " Colden relates, th^t darin|- the war between the FreDch and 
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and with great destruction of the fruita of iadostiy. 
These disastrous events caused much disquietude to 
the governor. He called to his counsels the Iroquois 
chief, Oureouhar^, who still remained attached to 
him by the closest bonds of friendship and esteem, 
and complained of the bitter hostility of his nation : 
" You must either not be a true friend," said M. de 
Frontenac, "or you must be powerless in your 
nation, to permit them to wage this bitter vrta 
against me." The generous chief was mortified at 
this discourse, and answered that his remaining 
with the French, instead of returning to his own 
hunting-grounds where he was ardently beloved, 
was a proof of his fidelity, and that he was ready 
to do anything that might be required of him ; but 
that it would certainly need time and the course of 
circumstances to allay the fury of his people agunst 
those who had treadierously iiyured them. The 
governor could not but acknowledge the Justice of 
Oureouhar^'s reply; he gave him new marks of 

Iroquoii, two old meu were cut to pieces, uid put into the war-kettla 
for the Christlut Indians to feaat on." — Colden, to). I., p. 81. 

" FrontenM jstands couBpicuoua among all hia nation for deeds of 
erueltj' to the Indians. Nothing waa more common than for hia 
Indian prisoners to be giren up to his Indian allies to be tonnented. 
One of the most horrible of these scenes on record was perpetrated 
nnder his own eje at Montreal in 1691." — Colden, toI. i., p. 441 ; 
quoted hj Howitt. 

" Les hahitauB en fireat briler, persaad& que le seul mo^en de 
eoniger ces barbarea de leurs cniaut^, ^toit de lea trailer euK-mSma 
eomme ila traitoieot les aulres."— CbarleToii, Jitmte, torn. UL, 
p. 139. 
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esteem and friendship, and detennined more than 
before to confide in this wise and important ally.* 

But now the greatest danger that had ever yet 
menaced the power of France upon the American 
continent hung over the Canadian shores. The men 
of New England were at last aroused to activity by 
the constant inroads and cruel depredations of their 
northern neighbours, and in April, 1690, dispatched 
a small squadron &om Boston, which took posses- 
sion of Fort Royal and all the province of Acadia. 
In a month the expedition returned, with sufficient 
plunder to repay its cost. Meanwhile the British 
settlers deputed six commissioners to meet at New 
York in council for their defence. On the 1st of 
May, 1690, these deputies assembled, and promptly 
determined to set an expedition on foot for the 
invasion of Canada. Levies of 800 men were 
ordered for the purpose, the contingents of the 
several states fixed, and general rules appointed for 
the organisation of their army. A fast-sailing vessel 
was dispatched to England with strong representa- 
tions of the defenceless state of the British colonies, 
and with an earnest appeal for aid in the projected 
invasion of New France ; they desired that ammu- 
nition and other warlike stores might be supplied to 

* " OoreDiibar^ monrut en Trai Chretien, I'aa 1697. Le miBsion- 
nsire qni I'aasista pendant aa maladie, lui parlaat un jour dea opprobrea 
et dea ignominiea de la paaaion du Saureur des hommea ; il entra dana 
un ai grand mourement d 'indignation centre lea Juifa, qn' il s'^cn'a, 
' Qae n'^toia-je \k ! je lea aurois bien emp£chd de traiter ainai men 
Bieu.' The aimilar eiclnmation ot the Freolc tnonarcfa, Cloria, ia 
well known." — Charlevoix, torn. i!i., p. 332. 
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their militia for the attempt by land, and that a 
fleet of English frigates should be directed up the 
River St Lawrence to co-operate with the colonial 
force. But at that time England was still too much 
weakened by the unhealed wounds of domestic strife 
to afford any assistance to her American children, 
and they were thrown altogether on their own 
resources. 

New York and New England boldly determined, 
unaided, to prosecute their original plans against 
Canada. General Winthrop with 800 men was 
marched by the way of Lake Champlain, on the 
shores of which he was to have met 600 of the 
Iroquois warriors ; but, through some unaccountable 
jealousy, only a small portion of the pohtic savages 
came to the place of muster. Other disappointments 
also combined to paralyse the British force : the 
Indians had failed to provide more than half the 
nimiber of canoes necessary for the transport of the 
troops across the lake, and the contractor of the 
army had imprudently n^lected to supply suffldrait 
provisions. No alternative remained for Winthrop 
but to fall back upon Albany for submstence. 

In the meantime M^or Schuyler, who had before 
crossed Lake Champlain with a smaller British force, 
pushed on gainst the French post of La Prairie de 
la Madeleine, and attacked it with spirit He soon 
overcame the handful of Canadian mihtia taxd 
Indians who formed the garrison, and compelled 
them to faU back upon Chambly, a fort further to 
the north. Having met M. de Sanermes and a con- 
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Biderable force advanciDg to tiieir relief, they turned 
and jaced their pursuers. Schuyler rashly ven- 
tured to attack this now superior enemy; he was 
soon forced to retire, with the loss of nearly thirty 
men. The French, however, suffered much more 
severely in this affair ; no less than thirteen of&cera 
and nearly seventy of their men having been killed 
and wounded. 

The naval expedition against Quebec was as- 
sembled in Nantasket Road, near Boston, and 
consisted of thirty-five vessds of various size, the 
lai^st being a 44-gun frigate. Nearly 2000 troops 
were embarked in this squadron, and the chief 
command was confided by the people of New 
England to their distinguished countryman Sir 
William Fhipps, a man of humble birth, whose 
own genius and merit had won for him honour, 
power, and universal esteem. The direction of the 
fleet was given to Captain Gr^ory Sugars. The 
necessary preparations were not completed, and the 
fleet did not get under way till the season was far 
advanced ; contrary winds caused a still further 
delay ; however, several French posts on the shores 
of Newfoundland and of the Lower St. Lawrence 
were captured without opposition, and the British 
force arrived at Tadoussac on the Saguenay before 
authentic tidings of the approaching dang» had 
reached Quebec. 

When the brave old Frontenac learned from his 
scouts that Winthrop'B corps had retreated, and that 
Canada was no longer threatened by an enemy from 
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the landward Bide, he hastened to the post of honour 
at Quebec, while by his orders M. de Ramsey and 
M. de CalU^res assembled the hardy militia of 
Three Rivers and the adjoining settlements to rein- 
force him with all possible dispatch. The governor 
found that Major Provost, who commanded at 
Quebec before his arrival, had made vigorous pre- 
paration to receive the invaders;' it was only neces- 
sary, therefore, to continue the works, and confirm 
the orders given by his worthy deputy. A party, 
under the command of M. de Longueuil, was sent 
down the river to observe the motions of the British, 
and, if possible, to prevent their landing. At the same 
time two canoes were dispatched by the shallow 
channel north of the Island of Orleans to seek for 
some ships with supplies, which were daily expected 
from France, and to warn them of the presence of 
the hostile fleet. 

The Comte de Frontenac continued the prepara- 
tions for defence with unwearied industry. The 
regular soldiers and militia were alike constantly 
employed upon the works till in a short time 

' " It dees not appear that the fortificatioDS of Quebeo were oC 
mnch importance till after the year 1690, when eleven atone redoubts, 
which served aa bastionB, were erected in different parts of the heights 
cf the Upper Town. The remainB of wvcral of these redonbts are 
still in existence. Thej were connected with each other bj a strong 
line of cedar picketing, ten or twelve feet high, banked up with earth 
on the inside. This proved aufficieut to resist the attacks of the 
hostile Indians for aovoral years." — Lambert's Travels, vol. i., p. 39. 

" In 1720 a mora extensive sjatem orfortifioation was commenced 
under the direction of M. de lArj." — Smith's C<ma<ia, vol, i., p. 184. 
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Quebec was tolerably Becure from the chances of 
a sudden assault. Lines of strong palisades, here 
ftod there armed with small batteries, were formed 
round the crown of the lofty headland, and the 
gates of the city were barricaded with massive 
beams of timber, and casks filled with earth. A 
number of cannon were mounted on advantageous 
positions, and a large windmill of solid masonry 
was fitted up as a cavalier. The lower town was 
protected by two batteries each of three guns, and 
the streets leading up the steep rocky face of the 
height were embarrassed with several entrench- 
ments and rows of " cheveux-de-frise." Subse. 
quently during the siege two other batteries were 
erected a little above the level of the river. The 
commanding natural position of the stronghold, 
however, offered far more serious obstades to the 
assulauts than the hasty and imperfect fortifi- 
cations. 

At daylight on the 5th of October the white sails 
of the British fleet were seen rounding the headland 
of Point Levi, and crowding to the northern shore of 
the river, near the village of Beauport; at about ten 
o'clock they dropped anchor, lowered their canvas, 
and swung round with the receding tide. There 
they remained inactive till the following morning. 
On the 6th, Sir William Phipps sent a haughty 
summons to the French chief demanding an uncon- 
ditional surrender in the name of King William 
of England, and concluding with this imperious 
sentence : "Your answer positive in an hour, returned 
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with your own trumpet with ike return of mine, is 
required upon the peril that will ensue." 

The British o£Bcer who bore the summons was 
led bhndfold through the town and ushered into 
the presence of Comte Frontenac in the council-room 
of the casUe of Quebec. The bishop, the intendant, 
and all the principal officers of the government 
surrounded the proud old noble. ** Read your 
message," said he. The Englishman read on, and 
when he bad finished, laid his watch upon the table 
with these words: "It is now ten; I await your 
answer for one hour." The council started from 
their seats surprised out of their dignity by a burst 
of sudden anger. The Comte paused for a time era 
he could restrain his rage sufficiently to speak, and 
then replied, " 1 do not acknowledge King William, 
and I wdl know that the Prince of Orange is an 
usurper, who has violated the most sacred rights of 

blood and religion who wishes to persuade 

the nation, that he is the saviour of England and 
the defender of the faith, though he has violated 
the laws and privileges of the kingdom, and over- 
turned the Church of England : this conduct, the 
Divine Justice to which Phipps appeals, will one 
day severely punish." 

The British officer, unmoved by the storm of 
indignation which his message had aroused, de- 
sired that this fierce reply should he rendered to 
him in writing for the satisfaction of his chief. 
*' I will answer your master by the mouth of my 
cannon," replied the angry Frenchman, "that he 
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may leam that a man of my rank is not to be sum- 
moned in this manner." Thus ended the laconic 
conference. 

On the return of the messenger Sir William 
Phipps called a council of war ; it was determined 
at once to attack the city. At noon, on the 8th, 
1300 men were embarked in the boats of the 
squadron under the command of Major Walley, and 
landed without opposition at La Canard!^, a little 
to the east of the River St. Charles. While the 
main body was being formed on the muddy shore, 
four companies pushed on towards the town in 
skirmishing order to clear the front ; they had 
scarcely begun the ascent of the sloping banks when 
a sharp fire was poured upon them by 300 of the 
Canadian militia posted among the rocks and bushes 
on either flank, and in a small hamlet to the right 
Some of the British winced under this unexpected 
volley, fired and fell back, but the officers with 
prompt resolution gave the order to charge, and 
themselves gallantly led the way ; the soldiers 
followed at a rapid pace, and speedily cleared the 
ground. Major Walley then advanced with his 
whole force to the St. Charles River, still, however, 
severely harassed by dropping shots from the active 
light troops of the French; there he bivouacked 
for the night, while the enemy retreated into the 
garrison. 

Towards evening of the same day the four largest 
vessels of Phipps's squadron moved boldly up the 
river, and anchored dose against the town. They 
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opened a spirited but ineffectual fire; their shot, 
directed principtdly t^ainat the lofty eminence of 
the Upper Town, fell almost harmless, while a 
TigorouB cannonade from the numerous guns of the 
fortress replied with overwhelming power. When 
night interrupted the strife, the British ships had 
suffered severely, their rigging was torn by the 
hostile shot, and the crews had lost many of their 
best men. By the first light of morning, however, 
Fhipps renewed the action with pertinacious 
courage, but with no better success. About noon the 
contest became evidently hopeless to the stubborn 
assailants; they weighed anchor, and, with the 
receding tide, floated their crippled vessels down the 
stream beyond the reach of the enemy's fire.® 

The British troops under M^or Walley, although 
placed in battle array at daylight, remained inac- 
tive through some unaccountable delay, while the 
enemy's attention was diverted by the combat with 
Phipps's squadron. At length about noon they 
moved upon the formidable stronghold along the 
left bank of the River St. Charles. Some allied 
savages plunged into the bush in front to clear the 
advance, a line of skirmishers protected either 
flank, and six field^pieces accompanied the march 
of the main body. After having proceeded for some 
time without molestation, they were suddenly and 

' The flag of the reKr-adminJ waa shot away, and dri^ng towards 
the abore ; a Canadian Bwam out into the stream, and brought 
it in triumphantly. For m&Dj jeara the precious trophy was hong 
up in the parish church of Quebec. 
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fiercely assailed by 200 Canadian volunteers under 
M. de Longueuil; the Indians -were at once swept 
away, the skirmishers overpowered, and the British 
column itself was forced back by their gallant 
charge. Walley, however, drew up his reserve in 
some brushwood a little in the rear, and finally 
compelled the enemy to retreat. During this smart 
action M. de Frontenac, with three battalions, placed 
himself upon the opposite bank of the river, in 
support of the volunteers, but showed no disposition 
to cross the stream. That night the English troops, 
hiu-assed, depressed, diminished in numbers, and 
scantily supplied, again bivouacked upon the marshy 
banks of the stream ; a severe frost, for which they 
were but ill prepared, chilled the weary limbs of the 
soldiers, and enhanced their sufferings. 

On the 10th, Walley once more advanced upon 
the French positions, in the hope of breaching their 
palisades by the fire of his field-pieces, but this 
attempt was altogether unsuccessful. His flanking 
parties fell into ambuscades, and were very severely 
handled, and his main body was checked and finally 
repulsed by a heavy fire from a fortified bouse on a 
commanding position, which he had ventured to 
attack. Utterly dispirited by this fiuliu«, the British 
fell back in some confusion to the landing-plac^ 
yielding up in one hour what they had so hardly 
won. That night many of the soldiers strove to 
force their way into the boats, and order was with 
great dilBculty restored ; the next day they were 
harassed by a contsnual skirmish ; had it not been 
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for the gftUant conduct of "Captain March, who had 
a good company, and made the enemy give bade," 
the confusion would probably have been irretriev- 
able. When darkness pat an end to the fire on both 
sides, the English troops received orders to embark 
in the boats, half a r^^iment at a time. But all 
order was soon lost, four times as many as the boats 
could sustain crowded down at once to the beach, 
rushed into the water, and pressed on board. The 
sailors were even forced to throw some of these 
pani&^tricken men into the river, lest all riiould 
sink together. The noise and confusion increased 
every moment despite the utmost exertions of the 
officers, and daylight had nearly revealed the dan- 
gerous posture of afifbirs before the embarkation 
was completed. The guns were abandoned, with 
some valuable stores and ammunition. Had the 
French displayed, in following up their advantages, 
any portion of the energy and skill which had 
been so conspicuous in their successful defence, the 
British detachment must infallibly have been eith^ 
captured or totally destroyed. 

Sir William Phipps having faUed by sea and land, 
resolved to withdraw from the disastrous conflict. 
After several ineffectual attempts to recover the 
guns and stores which M^jor Walley had been 
forced to abandon, he weighed anchor and descended 
the St. Lawrence to a place about nine miles distant 
from Quebec, whence he sent to the Comte de 
Frontenac to negociate for an exchange of prisoners. 
Humbled and disappointed, damaged in fortune 
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and reputation, the English chief sailed irom the 
scene of his defeat ; but misfortune had not yet 
ceased to follow him, for he left the shattered 
'wrecks of no less than nine of his ships among the 
dangerous shoals of the St. Lawrence. The govern- 
ment of Massachusetts was dismayed at the 
disastrous news of which Phipps was himself the 
bearer; he arrived at Boston on the 19th of 
November, with the remains of his fleet and army, 
his ships damaged aud weal^er-beaten, and his men 
almost in a state of mutiny from having received 
no pay. In these straits the colonial government 
found it impracticable to raise money, and resorted 
to " bills of credit," the first paper-money which 
had ever been issued on the American continent. 

Great indeed was the joy and triumph of the 
French when the British fleet disappeared from the 
beautiful basin of Quebec. With a proud heart the 
gallant old Comte de Frontenac penned the dispatch 
which told his royal master of the victory. He 
failed not to dwell upon the distinguished merit of 
the colonial militia, by whose loyalty and courage 
the arms of France had been crowned with success. 
In grateful memory of this brave defence the French 
king caused a medal to be struck, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, "FRANCIA IN NOVO OBBE VICTBIX : KEBECA LIBE- 

KATA. — A.D., M.D.ax.c." In thelower town a church 
was built by the inhabitants to celebrate their de- 
liverance from the British invaders, and dedicated 
to " Notre Bame de la Victoure." 
On the 12th of November the vessels long expected 
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from France arrived in safety at Quebec having 
escaped the observation of the English fleet by 
ascending for some distance the land-locked waters 
of the Saguenay. Their presence, however, only 
tended to increase a scarcity then pressing upon the 
colony, the labour of the fields in the preceding 
spring having been greatly interrupted by the haras- 
sing incursions of the Iroquois. The troops were 
distributed into those parts of the country where 
supplies could most easily be obtained, and were 
cheerftUly received by those who had throt^h their 
valour been protected from the hated dominion of 
the stranger. 
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